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A PERSONAL NOTE 


Whaiuver one may tiimk of the character and work of 
Benito Mussolim, there can be htde doubt that he has 
already achieved a prominent place among the command 
mg pohtical figures of modem times His career has inspired 
unbounded admiration and unbounded repi^ance and has 
given nse to passionate controversy which bids fair to con 
tmue unabatd for a long tune to come The history of his 
life and an understanding of his personahty have been 
obscured by a rapidly growmg mythobgy wbch has steadily 
been fed either by exaggerated eulogy or by exaggerated 
debmation Is it necessary to wait decades for the so called 
‘facts about Mussolim when it is possible to ascertam them 
now through careful and exhaustive research^ 

The key to an understanding of Mussolini, the Duce of 
Itahan socialism as well as the Duce of Italian fascism, hes 
m a full explanation of his early life and career It is the 
pnme object of this book to reconstruct his origins and his 
development mto a mature pohtical personality on the basis 
of pmnary and untapped sources of information which the 
auior has succeeded m consultmg To know Mussolim the 
fascist, one must know Mussolim the soaalist 
The authors task has been rendered extremely difficult 
by the fact that Mussolim and the fascist government have 
done everythmg m their power to destroy or conceal the 
sources of information on his early life The meagre data 
which have appeared m book form have generally been pre 
sented m such a waiped, tendentious or factious manner as 
to confuse those who desire a sure knowledge of the facts 
Simple chronological events have been turned topsy turvy 
and distorted, passages have been tom out of their context, 
fMed or mvented, a multitude of legends and apocryphal 
details has been circulated, irresponsible opimons without 
any sound basis have been offered to the pubhc m the guise 
of ascertamable tmths, fiction has been hidden under the 
mask of ‘ impartial history ’, so called psychographic por 
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traits have failed to conceal the abysmal ignorance of their 
authors, plagiarism has been surpnsmgly common, text 
books have perpetuated innumerable errors, and the muse 
of history has been degraded by self styled histonans and 
soaal saentists In 1928 Mussoliiu made a signal contnbu 
non to the hagiographic hterature about himself when he 
permitted the pubhcaton of his “Autobiography” m Enghsh, 
but not m Itahan Although the pubhc received this bool as 
the work of Mussolmi, it was re^y wntten not by him, but 
by Richard Washburn Child, who was American Ambas 
sador to Italy duxmg the Hardmg Administraton Three 
years ago there began to appear what now constitutes the 
defimnve’ ediUon of Mussolini s works m mne volumes, 
but, as the present wnter has shown m the Political Same 
Qjiarterly and the Journal of Modem History, this editton is m 
no sense defimtive, for it is charactenzed by extensive omis 
sions and by unconsaonable tampering with the texts Not 
a smgle word uttered by Mussolim before November 1914 
IS contained m this editon which, unfortunately, is bemg 
translated mto French, German, and Spamsh 
If the foUowmg pages contain a vast amount of authentic 
material which has lutherto been unknown to the pubhc, 
the reason is that the author has spared no pains, no nsk, 
and no expense to find and study at first hand the most 
maccessible data on Mussolini s life In the year 1925-1926 
he went to Italy with the object of makmg an mtensive study 
of that country’s history from the eighteenth century to the 
present time Mussohm had already survived the most cniaal 
crisis of his career, the murder by fascists of the reformist 
socialist deputy Giacomo Matteotti, and he was already 
laying the foundations of the fascist totahtanan sUte, with 
Its attendant suppression of every vestige of personal hberty 
and with its extensive system of espionage As the author 
proceeded in his research and began to study the revolu 
tonary miheu of pre war Italy in which Mussolim was bom, 
reared, and steeped, he fi:equendy encountered Mussohni’s 
name at a pme whm it was quite obscure, and he then 
decided to concentrate his attention on the most stnkmg 
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Italian political figure since Cavour After establishing in 
1925 1926 the foundations for his research on Mussohni, he 
returned to Italy and other parts of Europe and pursued his 
historical investigations during the summers of 1927 and 
1928 and again during the year 1932-19^3 In the course of 
these taps he was able to conclude his study of Mussohm 
and of other aspects of Itahan history The writing of the 
present volume was completed in the wmter of 1935 36, and 
no changes have smce been made except to mention such 
recent events as the war in Ethiopia and the Spanish 
avdwar 

It IS needless to say that the research on Mussohm was 
earned on under the most trying conditions On four occa 
aons the author was searched by the Italian pohee and on 
at least ten other occasions he was questioned by them In 
one instance a persistent chef of pohee of an Itahan town 
began to examine the authors baggage, but somehow he 
became so mterested in the author’s improvised oration 
on the historical glones of the peninsula that he discontmued 
his investigation, thus faihng to discover a large set of notes 
on Mussohm at the bottom of a vahse Thereafter, at dif 
ferent places, the author resorted to various expedients m 
talcing notes and m mailing them to relatives and finends m 
the Umted States This book is testimony to the fact that it 
was possible to gam access to the ‘suppressed body of 
mat^ on Mimohm despite the vigilance of the fascist 
government and pohee 

The author m^e every effort to see those persons who 
had been associated with the Duce, especially before the 
Great War Tbs was done at great risk, for m fascist Italy 
those who have not bowed to Mussohm s will are ostracized 
from Italian society, and particularly m small provmcial 
towns the visits of a foreigner to them are carefully watched 
by the police On the whole the author learned htde finm 
his conversations with these persons He has not blindly 
accepted any oral or wntten statement about Mussohm 
without carefully checking it In three or four cases where he 
wal aided by the recoU^ns of former acquamtances of 
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Mussolim, who are still hving m Italy, he has intentionally 
avoided the mention of their names m the present volume 
lest It expose them to reprisals on the part of the fascist 
government He has also reiframed from mentiomng the 
location of the rare documentary sources of his information 
m order not to make it easier for the fascist government to 
seize them 

The author s research on Mussolim and on the recent 
history of Italy has been supplemented by interviews and 
conversations with Mussohm, Kmg Victor Emmanuel, ex 
Pnme Alinisters Giohtti and Salandra, several ex ministers 
of state, and leaders of the anti fascist movement abroad 
and m Italy He takes this occasion to thank those who have 
helped him, even unwittmgly, m his mvestigations, par 
ticularly m Italy, Austna, and Switzerland 

What most impressed the author during his research was 
the wealth of valuable data on Mussohm and on his back 
ground, which had generally been regarded as non existent, 
destroyed, or maccessible While he does not presume to 
have seen every scrap of matenal on the penod covered m 
this volume, he thinks that, aside from mutilated collections 
of newspapen and aside from records removed from their 
proper places by Mussolim, few documents have escaped his 
notice What can be called the ‘suppressed ’ body of Musso 
hm s wntmgs and speeches alone, which he has consulted, 
IS so voluminous that, even excluding Mussohm s wntmgs 
and speeches smce his accession to power as Pnme Minister 
m 1922, It would take perhaps about fifty volumes to publish 
It m its bare form, wi&out any attempt at a cntical text or 
a cntical evaluation 

In prepanng this volume the author necessarily had to 
make the sort of selection best suited to convey a true 
picture of the Duce m the making Every chapter is mainly 
or almost entirely based on new evidence which has enabled 
the author to remove the veil of mystery enveloping a multi 
tude of madents m the Duce s early life The character of 
his father, the reasons for his expulsion from two Swiss 
cantons and fixim Austna Hungary, the details of his prison 
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record, the beginnings of his journalistic career, the founda 
tions of his culture in the l^ht of contemporary pohtical 
and mtellectual currents m Italy and Europe, and the back 
ground of his meteonc nse to pohtical leadeiship are amply 
described To Amencans the Duces deprecatory opinions 
of the Umted States should be of special mterest A matter 
of cunosity m this connection is that as early as 1903, when 
he was nineteen years old, Mussolmi contributed several 
articles to an Italian socialist paper published in New York 
Either categorically by direct statement or mdirectly by 
imphcation, the author has disposed of many legends which 
abound m books wntten by Mussolini s apologists and 
detractors Smce his purpose is to wnte history, he has not 
disdained to make use of material that might be damagmg 
to Mussolini, as his apologists have done, or to maie use of 
matenal that might be complimentary to Mussohm, as his 
detractors have done In declaring his own opimon at 
\anous pomts throughout this volume, espeaallv in the last 
chapter, he has sought to distmguish between what is ascer 
tamable fact and what is matter of personal judgment and 
to offer an mterpretation of the man who was the Duce 
of Italian soaahsm and who became the Duce of Man 
fascism 

Fmally, the author wishes to express his gratitude to his 
brother, Joseph C Megaro, for his abiding and cntical 
mterest m this work smce its mception 

QAUDENs mmo 


HARVARD UNIVmTY 
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CHAPTER I 

HIS FATHER’S SON 

Benito Missouni is a son of the Romagna, that region m 
central Italy so long famed for the violence of its pohtical 
passions that it has appropriately been called the Sialy of 
contmental Italy NowWe m Italy is the sectanan pohtical 
spint more mtense than m the Romagna, and many wnters 
from Dante to Byron have spoken of the combative nature of 
its people Among the Romagnuoles, the feeling of sohdanty 
bmding the members of a pohtical party is almost as strong 
as the family tie and, if need be, they do not hesitate to resort 
to the knife in defence of a pohtical faith And yet with 
all their pugnaaty, they are a hospitable and generous 
people 

A classic land of pohtical violence, the Romagna has been 
smce the French Revolution a battleground of extreme radi 
cal doctnnes and a stronghold of Jacobinism Carbonansm, 
Mazzmian repubhcanism and insurrectionism, anarchism, 
and revolutionary soaahsm During the Man Risorgi 
mento, the Romagna yielded the most fervent repubhcans 
and followers of Mazzmi, but after the annexation of Rome 
m 1870 under the auspices of the House of Savoy, the ques 
tion of the form of government receded m importance, and 
as social and econonuc issues became more pressmg, a goodly 
number of enthusiastic Romj^uoles tuxni from Mazzmi s 
gospel to that of the noted anarchist Bakunin, who had begun 
in the sixties his feverish propagandist agitation in Italy on 
behalf of the anarchist wmg of the Fust International An 
event of cardmal importance m accentuating the marked 
spht between the sooal revolutionists generally and the 
Mazzinians was Mazzmi s vehement denunaation of the 
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Pans Conmiune The bitter animosity, the factious spint and 
the poisonous bile which charactenzed the feuds between the 
Guelphs and the Ghibelhnes m the Middle Ages found three 
modem vanations m the pohtical stmggles of the Romagna 
the conflicts mvolving at first the repubheans and the mon 
archists, then the repubheans and the soual revolutionists of 
Marxist sociahst or Baiunimst anarchist persuasion, and 
later the socialists and the anarchists In the eighties and 
nineties, the social revolutiomsts of this region had two con 
spicuous martyrs, killed m party feuds with repubheans^ 
Francesco Piccimm and Pio Battistim The memory of 
the latter was commemorated m one of Bemto Mussohm’s 


earhest and most eloquent speeches 
Among the first anarchist mtemitionahsts in the Romagna 
was the father of the future Ducc of Itahan sociahsm and 


fascism— Alessandro Gaspare Mussohm At a time when 
mtemationahsts, anarchists, and sociahsts were too frequently 
placed m the category of common criminals, he embraced 
the cause of social revolution with ardent zeal and faced per 
secution and prejudice with adnnrable courage He was a 
proud mihtant among the growmg number of soaal revolu 
tomsts who, to adopt his phraseology, were *‘poor children 
of the soil, of hunger and of need” Apparently his own 
father, Lmgi Mussohm (1834-1908), had alw been interested 
in pohtics, and I have it on iht authonty of Bemto Mussolnu 
himself that he had been jailed m a papal pnson when the 
Romagna formed part of the Papal States Years before he 
became the Duce of fascist Italy, Bemto Mussohm pointed 
with pnde to his own prison record and to that of his father 
and grandfather When Alessandro Mussohm died m 1910, 
his son, Bemto, then the fiery twenty seven year old editor of 
the sociahst weekly La Lotta di Classe (The Class Strunk) of 
Forh, wrote the following interesting account of his hfe 
*‘I pen these hues— wiA a trembling hand— not to weave a 
biography or a panegyric, but simply to pay the last homage 
of my fihal devotion on the grave of my father and to add some 
documents rdatmg to the history of the International in the 
Romagna I fed the duty and perhaps even the right to do so 
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‘My Mer was bom on November ii, 1854, the son of 
Luigi Mussolini and Catenna Garduni,^ on a fkm that was 
then, not now, our property, situated at Villa Montemag 
giore m the Commune of Predappio After his earliest years, 
he spent some time at Dovadola to learn the blacksmith 
trade From Dovadola he moved to Meldola Now grown 
older, he went ftom Meldola to Dovia, at that time a very 
small village, where he put up a workshop I do not know m 
what town or under what influences he embraced the ideas 
of the International \Miat is certam is that when at Dovia, 
he b^ to support them with great fervour, succeeding m a 
short time m establishing a branch of the International, very 
large and feared This branch, with the very large branch of 
Predappio, was a part of the Soaahst Federation of Predap 
pio The mtemationahsts at that time were regarded as 
criminals to be segregated, and my fether— guilty of having 
founded and led a group of the International— was arrested 
He spent several months m the old Rocca [prison] of Forh 
Here he became acquamted with many other comrades of 
his faith The soaahsts of the Romagna were then very few 
and they were harassed on all sides, but they resisted the 
pohce tempests and those, no less violent, of their adver 
sancs They were devoted to one another, protectu^ and 
defending each other with a feeling of sohdanty that by some 
S|iper modem coward might be called morbid The house of 
one comrade was the house of all comrades That was the 



“One cannot read the documents of that time— be they 
penodicals, secret bulletins or mere mmutes of meetmgs— 
without vibrating mwaidly with pnde and admiration When 
my father came out of prison, it was ordered that he be kept 
under special surveillance This kmd of har^ and exasper 
ating moral imprisonment lasted forty two months Here is a 
document ‘Commune of Predappio, September 21, 1882 
Permission is given to the admoni^ed Al^andro Mussolini, 
of this town, to go to morrow, the 22nd, to Forli, under the 

^ Probably a typograpbcal cttot The name I thuflc, was Vasunu, 
ootGardum 
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obligation to return to his own residence on the same day 
For the Mayor— Alderman Monti’ I have found letters 
between 1880 and 1885 addressed to my father by all the 
best known mtemationiists of the tune My Varano home, 
which a large number of soaalists and repubhcans of the 
region of Forli certamly remember, afforded asylum and 
hospitahty to all those who had pohtical accounts to settle 
with bourgeois justice And frequently it was forced to offer 
hospitality also to the poheemen who came to search for 
manifestos and to sequestrate revolutionary emblems, but 
always m vam In the meantime, good seeds bore frmt The 
soaalists of the Federation of Predappio did not behe their 
reputation as fighters The tumults that took place at Piazza 
dd Duomo at Forli demonstrate this 
* When times became less unpleasant, the sociahsts partia 
pated m mumcipal hfe My father was a town councillor and 
mayor of Predappio In 1893, founded at Predappio a 
CO operative association that comprised all the workers of the 
town Artide 2 of the Constitution defined the character of the 
soaety that had a purely economic purpose and eschewed any 
activity that was not connected with its specific purpose' Artide 4 
fixed the aun of the soaety ^The association undertakes to take 
on and cany out in a co operative manner works which are to dey 
earned out ly contractors, such as masonry work, budding of bndges, 
railway lines, streets, emhankments, excavations, etc , so that every 
worker could obtain the fruits ofkisom labour ’ To gather funds, 
appeal was made to the most prominent penonagej in the 
democratic movement Antomo Fratti [repubhean leader 
and ardent patriot] wrote from Rome on January 12, 1892 
Dear Mussohm I received your letter of the 2nd instant, 
with the enclosed subscnption share that I am very glad to 
buy I widi that your association may hve a vigorous and 
long life and may emulate the others of our region in honour 
ableness, activity and mteUigence Next month, I shall come 
to the Romagna for a while and I shall pay the price of the 
share In the meantime, mdude me m the list of share 
holders To me, this will be an honour and a source of 
satisfaction’ 
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‘The (Operative lived for six active years, I think, and 
then It dissolved I have found traces of my fether s journal 
istic activity about this time m socialist as well as rqmbhcan 
periodicals, consisting of short articles and correspondence re 
lating to the administrative hfe of the Commune of Predappio 
or the pohtical activities of the soaahsts If certain works of 
mdisputable pubhc utility, like the improvement of the road 
ofRocca d’Elmia, the junction of San Zeno road and that of 
Marsignano, etc , were done, they were due m great part to 
my fether who never tired of insisting upon them to the 
proper authontics The pohtical authonties, however, always 
kept an eye on him Cii July 6, 1902, there broke out at 
Predappio the famous election disturbances m which my 
father did not m anv way partiapatc This does not matter 
He was arrested I learned this at Chiasso while I was getting 
ready to cross the frontier and to undertake my foreign 
peregnnatioDS [in Switzerland] I thought it was a matter of 
small importance Instead, despite the activity of lawyer 
Belhni who very ably defended my father during the prehmi 
nary inquiry and the trial, the authonties did not grant him 
provisional hberty The pohce, the pnests and the moderates 
eiEaggeratcd the inadents A trial was hatched Myfrther 
appeared before the Assizes of Forli on Chnstmas Eve and 
was acquitted But at forty eight years of age, six months of 
ngid s^gation in a pnson are certainly not a wholesome 
vacation My fother came out of it with his health impaired 
Alniort two years kter, my mother died when still young at 
forty six years of age This was another very heavy blow 
My father retired from the active movement of the party 
m which, however, he always remained enrolled, at 
first in the section of Predappio and latterly in that of 
O^iedaletto 

f “My father eiEpcnenced the joys of party work and also the 
inevitable bitterness due to the moral pettiness of mem He 
was a good man and at times excessivdy altrmstic He did 
good to comrades and advemnes In many respects he had a 
tonnented esostcnce Es end was prcmature#Of wodd^ 
goods k has left us wthmg, of spintual goods he ha^ 
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a treasure the Idea And now, the penod of mourning over, 
Life must go on its way with ail its rights 
The spiritual treasure that Alessandro Mussoimi had 
bequeathed to his children was the Sociihst Idea This poor 
and obscure blacksmith of the village of Dovia has left traces 
of his pohtical faith m wntings dispersed in local newspapers, 
now extremely rare and difficult of access Our discovery of 
these wntings m 1926 enables us to present for the first time 
a fairly complete picture of this man of character and energy 
Only fragmentary and distorted views about him have hither 
to been offered to the pubhc by a host of writers Particularly 
those views expressed by fascist authors constitute the worst 
possible monument to the memory of an eminently courage 
ous and upright man who deserved a better fate at the hands 
of his son s admirers 

The earhest mention of Alessandro Mussoimi that I have 
found IS m 1881 as one of the signatories of an eloquent 
manifesto exhorting fellow sociahsts to keep together m the 
struggle for human regeneration and to avoid factional 
fights withm their ranks He was a constant advocate of 
umty among soaal revolutionists, some of whom continued 
to adhere to the anarchistic tendenacs of Bakunin while 
others, like himself, were drawing away from anarchism and 
were being attracted to the Marxian type of socialism 
preached by Andrea Costa Although it appears that Alcssan 
dro Mussoimi had decided by the early eighties to champion 
sociahst instead of anarchist pnnaples, he shared m the 
enthusiasm for Carlo Cafiero and Amilcarc Oipnani, two 
well known Italian pioneem of the anarchist cause In 1888, 
several sociahsts of Prcdappio, mduding Alessandro Musso 
hm, expressed, on behalf of the revolutionary sooalist fedcr 
ation of the town, then joy at the hbcration from prison of 
the “mdomitable Carlo ciScro whom they hailed as “the 
rd)d hero of the insurrection of Benevento and the future 
champion of economic struggles” In March 1889, Mussoimi 
reported to a Forli sociahst paper the commemoraton by the 
Predappio revolutionary soaahst federation of the anmvcr 
sary the Commune, ‘the glonoiK Parisian rew^ution of 
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1871” The meetmg ended with the extolling of the coming 
soaal revolution and with a greeting to the heroic colond 
of the Commune, the courageous revolutiomst Amilcare 
Cipnani, glorious survivor of so much greatness” Together 
with anarchists and soaahsts, Mussolini cherished the memory 
of the victims of the ‘ Cbcago Massacre ’—the social revolu 
tiomsts August Spies, Albert Parsons, George Engel and 
Adolph Fischer who had been hanged on November ii, 
1887, because of their aEeged connection with the bmous 
Haymarket Bomb He noted m a Forli soaahst weekly that 
m November 1893, “our soaahst federation, on the sixth 
anmversary of the hanging of our comrades of Chicago, 
unfurled a flag at half mast to commemorate the holy vie 
tuns of the soaahst idea, killed by the repubheans of over 
seas ’ So embittered was he by factional fights and personal 
nvabes m the revolutionary movement that on one occasion, 
m 1889, he assailed certain “patnarchs of anarchism whom 
he did not name, for mdulging m attacks on genuine revolu 
tiomsts Nevertheless, as he declared m 1890, he was con 
vinced that despite differences about tactics, all Itahan 
sociahsts were agreed m accepting revolution as their means 
and anarchism as their end 

Alessandro Mussohm s passionate enthusiasm for sociahsm 
IS clearly illustrated m an article he wrote m 1891 What is 
soaahsm^ This question is asked by the masses who are 
Ignorant of this noble idea and are faghtened by the power 
fill and mystenous word that echoes resoundingly finm one 
end of the world to the other Sociahsm, we answer, is open, 
violent and moral rebelhon against the inhuman order of 
things as now constituted It is knowledge and the excelsior 
that lUumme the world It is reason that supplants &ith It is 
jhee thought rebdhng against prejudice It is free love taking 
the place of a legal contract Itis a firee agreement among all 
men to hve a truly decent life It is true justice that ragns as 
sovereign over the earth 

“According to us, soaahsm is a sublime harmony of con 
cepts, of thoughts and of action that precedes Ihe great 
chanot of human progress m its tnumphal march towards 
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the great goal of the beautful, the just and the true Soaalism 
—he who denies it is stupid, he who does not understand it is 
an unfortunate— here, 0 brother workmen, is desciibed in its 
major outhnes the majestic figure of our ideal, that ideal 
which resounds so much in your ear and speaks to your 
heart and which you still do not dare utter Why^ Because 
the pnest and the bourgeois do their utmost to make you 
beheve that we socialists are visionaries, madmen, that we 
want the property of others, that we arc thieves, despicable 
people fit for prison and the halter Do not pay any attention 
to these masters, 0 brothers of labour They aic our natural 
enemies, they deceive you, they he knowing that they arc 
lying Listen to us who are your real finends because, like you, 
we find that fortune has been greedy, because, hke you, we 
suffer hunger and all human misenes Come with us so that 
you will learn to know and love us, and strong in our faith and 
m our nghts we will attain our complete emancipation One 
day the great Brunelleschi [sir] said Give me a fulcrum for a 
lever and I will move the world ’ Well then, wc say, let us 
all unite for the common good And pressing on the great 
lever (the Social Revolution) as one man, we will give the 
last blow to this monstrous and crumbhng e^ficc , and on the 
remains of the stiU smouldering rmns, we will build in umson 
the new kmgdom of true civilization, peace and love ’ 

The misery and poverty of the humblest classes of society 
afflicted Bemto Mussohm’s father He seems to have taken 
advantage of every opportumty to preach the sociahst gospel 
among them Of the conditon of the unemployed and 
indigent, he wrote 

It IS mdeed disheartening • f ’ Poverty is increasing ’ For 
several weeks, throngs of workmen of all ages have been seen 
passii^ by here daily on the way to Florence in search of work 
Watching these poor panahs of society who arc in a pitiful 
state, lean, pale, sickly and poorly dreied, one secs stamped 

on their &ces the distress they have been suffenng fhepam 

of having left their famihes without bread, the anguish caused 
y the uncertamty of findmg any make them so despondent 
that one would rather not have seen them Poor humanity I 
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And to thick that at every house they ask for a morsel of 
bread in order to appease their hunger To see young and 
robust workmen m such a state of moral degradation is truly 
discouragmg, hfut still more discouraging is it to know that 
they are completely ignorant of all the great social ideas for 
economic and moral emanapation A few days ago, when one 
of these pitiful groups stoppd m our neighbourhood to rest a 
while, Ij together with other comrades, went to them, urged 
on by curiosity to ask them about their enforced pilgrimage 
In their moving stones, they frequendy blamed God for so 
much distress and misfortune We hastened to tell them that 
God was only a bourgeois expedient, put mto circulation by 
the more cunning to frighten the weak mmded m order then 
to be able to donunate them and to exploit them as they 
please m his name We also told them that for the workman 
to emancipate hunself it is nec^sary that he associate him 
self with his working companions and after such a umon, 
abandon every pohtical and rehgious prejudice and embrace 
the great hlmting ideas of soaahsm Soaahsm has for its 
foundation the total abobtion of every human pnvilege 
Through it the brotherhood and social equahty among men 
can be proclaimed, and through it alone can the kingdom of 
peace and of love be built, and at last man can hve freely 
among his fellows and attain m such a way his complete 
material and moral development, thus nsmg to the height of 



Alessandro Mussohm also descnbed the pitifiil condition 
of those who were forced to move from their homes “In 
these days of moving, or better, of expulsions from their 
homes, we sociahsts, men of sympathy, can better understand 
the sense of profound disgust that is expenenced m seeing 
such hardly edifying reproductions of the movements of 
modem gypsies Along the roads there is a constant going and 
coming of people with carts full of old household goods to be 
transported to their new huts A worm eaten box, a straw 
mattress, two bed stools and a few other worthless trifles make 
up the equipment of a poor httle family The father, mdan 
choly and tacituni, precedes his modest convoy His wife 
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cames a baby in a litde basket The other children, bare 
footed and poorly dressed, are chnging to her petticoat 
Meagre and unwholesome nutntion renders them none too 
healthy Poor humamty • But alas * this sad fate is reserved 
not only for tenant farmers but more so for farm hands And 
to think that these wretched workers m the fields and in the 
cities sweat aU day to produce the necessary sustenance for 
the material mamtenance of society, building houses and 
carnages, breedmg horses, and prepanng exquisite foods of 
all kmds for the bourgeois class This class, in exchange for so 
many services, demes to these well deserving human bemgs 
even a hovel to protect themselves from the harsh rigours of 
the seasons And how long will this homble state of affairs 
last^ It will last until the people will have learned the new 
gospel ofsoaahsm, regenerator of human society ’ 

Besides wnting for sociahst journals, Alessandro Mussolini 
occasionally contnbuted articles to a Forli republican paper, 
E Pensm Rompolo The seeming mcongrmty of a Romag 
nuole soaahst wnting for a repubhean paper is explained by 
the fact that, especially m penods of reaction hke those firom 
1 893 to 1 900 under the Prune Ministers Cnspi, Di Rudim, and 
Pelloux, It was most expedient for the two extreme pohtcal 
groups in the Romagna, the soaaJists and the repubheans, to 
jom forces and to establish a “umted firont” m the struggle for 
fundamental pohtical nghts Where the monarchists, the con 
servatives, and the Cathohes were predominant, the socialists, 
the repubheans, the radicals, and the democrats often formed 
electoral coahtions in order to gam pohtical representation 
for their relatively advanced views Many of them had been 
victimized by reactionary governments, and in small com 
mumties, hke Predappio and Forli, it was not uncommon 
for a sociahst and a repubhean to be on terms of dose friend 
ship It IS certain that Giuseppe Gaudenzi, the editor of R 
PensurOf and Alessandro Mussohm were personal friends In 
1898 the latter wrote an article for E Pensuro in which he 
noted the mcreasing emigration of mdigcnt workmen to the 
Amencas 

Everybody to America '—These are the words that pass 
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from mouth to mouth in these days among the general mass 
of our workers This morning, here at the village of Dovia, 
mne families, all together about fifty persons, left for S[ao] 
Paulo m Brazil They were gneved by the pam caused by 
their departure, and they moved every noble heart as they 
greeted their relatives and finends They leave, venturing 
their fortunes on the other side of the ocean, m lands that are 


almost unknown, to see if they can find there, by means of the 
honest labour of their own hands, that moisd of bread that 
the third Italy, the bourgeois Italy, demes to the poor workers 
For the same destination, other local famihes had already 
left and still others are prepaimg to start off within a few 
days Oh ' power of harsh necessity, how unhappy is the pre 
sent hour' These poor panahs of a fiivolous and decrepit 
soaety seek flight m distant lands, perhaps running mto 
yellow fever and exploitation by some speculator, without 
our being able to dWde them And how could we^ How 
can one have the courage to counsel poor unemployed 
workers, without bread and shelter, to remam here, where all 
the necessities of life are lading^ And to think that if 
bourgeois Italy should plough and put mto cultivation the 
immense area of uncultivated and marshy land that we have 
m Italy, bread would certainly not be lacking to any of its 
workers and Italy could stiB r^hdy boast of its being called by 
the beautiful name of the garden of Europe * But what can 
one hope from a government that for several years has 
initiated on behalf of the working class its glorious records at 
Consehce, Caltavuturo, Mdzi, Troma and Modica,^ where 


strate to the avihzed world and to the common people of 
Italy the homble spectacle of having been answered with 
lead when they were asking for breads 

Ah I certainly it was not worth while that so many heroes 
should have left their hves on the gallows, m prisons and on 
the Adds of war, m order to create a Merland like this * 
This is certainly not the Italy envisioned by those great men 

^ Towns where persems, generally vrorkmen were killed in axofincts 
between the police ac^d workers sedmg better ecDnoouc conditionsi 
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like Pisacancj Mazzmi and Gmbaldi But all is not lost, we 
still have a life to offer [to the cause of the social 
revolution] ^ We trust to better days • 

* Coming back to our emigrants, ill of them are leaving 
animated by the comforting hope of making their fortune 
We wish it for them most heartily But al is ^ who knows what 
and how many disiUusionments await them m those distant 
lands ' To these unfortunate folk, our gactings, accompamed 
by the most smeere good wishes that they may happily see 
again their native laiad when it will no longer be contami 
nated by grafters and swindlers m the manner of to day and 
when It will instead be the land of the people, for the people ” 
Alessandro Mussohm was vehement m his denunciation of 
the bouigcoisie and the Cathohes Like most soaahsts m the 
Romagna, he was at once an anti Cathohe and an atheist 
He was one of the few m his town who stayed away from 
Christmas Mass The local pohtics of Prcdappio centred 
around a struggle between Cathohes and socialists, mon 
archists of a democratic turn of mmd were scarce and there 
were virtually no repubkeans The burden of combating the 
influence of the clergy and the Cathohe laity in the town 
rested on the soaahsts, among whom Alessandro was a con 
spicuous leader He sarcastically referred to Pope Leo XIII 
as ‘ the poor prisoner Gioacchino Pccci and he apressed 
his contempt and hatred for the “Black ^ct” more fully m 
connection with a sermon by “a certam Father Agostmo *** 
who, dunng the recent Lent penod, proclaimed from the 
pulpit the divine word, boasting m calling it the gospel of 
truth The enthusiasm of our Cathohe imbeciles, aroused to 
a point of dehnum, showed itself in pubhc praise on printed 
leaflets m which an apotheoas was m^c of the eloquence and 
learning of the black orator who, moved to compassion, 
invoked from heaven a dduge of benedictions on behalf of his 
sheep like cmigregatiaa and espeaally of the town offiaals 
Strange and ridiculous is this ridam made for a pnest who 

^ The dots m this and other quotations thiouj^hout this volume arc 
parts of the ongmal documents I use three aitensb to my 
omutsiODS fimma. the dn nm^^ 
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IS and forever will be nothing but a nullity One example will 
suffice m the last sermon, the theme of which msfatih and 
reason^ this apostohc Cicero dedared that the real and sole 
cause that torments the human family must be soi^ht 
exclusively m the diabohcal doctrine that is prevalent at 
present, that is to say, reason stMtatedforfoiA If the oppo 
ate were true, he said, evils would disappear and soaal wd 
ffire would be fully realized This example is more than 
suffiaent to show how ffir the ignorance or the craftmess of 
this black imsirakd cantor goes You should have heard with 
what passion he supphcated the celestial ire and implored its 
folminations against progress, hberty and certam reprehen 
sible as well as cursed organizations And the cursed organ 
izations to which he refiired are we socialists who care not 
for his inflammatory and viperous words or for the anathemas 
hurled with the ferocity of a Torquemada *♦* 

“Our aim is dear economic, pohtical, intellectual and 
moral emanapation, therefore, abohtion of everything that 
is contrary to reason and to the harmony and laws of nature- 
this IS our ideal 0 priests, the day is not distant when you 
will cease to be useless and f^se apostles of a deceitful rehgion 
and when, leaving behmd obscurantism and falsehood, you 
will embrace truth and reason, and you will throw your 
tumcs m the purifying flame of progress to put on the 
honoured doublet of the workman, very happy to under 
stand and to pursue with us the high mission of hfe ” 

As a mihtant leader of the Predappio socialists, Alessandro 
Mussohm was very active in town pohtics and fought for 
progressive causes He was a town councillor, and althou^ 
his son, Bemto, stated that he was also mayor, 1 think he was 
only vice mayor for a short time Among other tbngs, he 
fevoured an immediate amnesty for all political offenders 
induding, of course, the numerous victims of the Itahan 
government’s reactionary measures m connection with the 
tumults of 1898 

When the Predappio town council was planning certam 
mmor pubhc works, he castigated m a Forli socialist paper 
a nch busmess man, livio Zoh, for his callousness and mah 

Q 
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aousness m underbidding a poor artisan by a slight margin 
Occasionally, he reported tie outcome of communal and 
provmcial dections, espeaally when notable victories for the 
working and democratic elements were achieved In 1889, 
commentii^ on one of these victoncs, he declared “The 
well fed bourgeoisie that had up to now always ruled des 
potically at Prcdappio, reahzmg that it has been completdy 
beaten, bestirs itself, shrieks, and vomits its poisonous rage 
But what good is it^ Keep on fighting, 0 mendacious dogs, 
your star is on the dechne These are the first sbrmishes d 
the final battle and the first funeral knells of your agony “ 

On a similar occasion in the following year, when some promi 
nent lawyers and wealthy men were defeated by humble 
workmen, he wrote “The time 1$ past, and the electors 
have understood it, of following those who have titles and 
money A new era has nsen, which aspires to new life, to 
ideals that are higher and far different from those of the 
wheedlers of the masses There is a desire for progress m 
spite of those who do not want it There is a desire to march 
on, and the conservatve masters who do not have good 
legs will be left behmd” 

The bitter electoral feuds between the Cathohcs and the 
soaahsts at Predappio culminated in the breakmg of the 
ballot boxes on the town election day, July 6, 1902 Several 
soaahsts, among them Alessandro Mussolini, were arrested 
for having instigated and committed this act of violence 
Smce the authonties refused to grant provisional hbcrty 
to Mussolmi, he was kept in pnson for almost five mondis, 
until December 1902, when a jury at the Assizes of Forli 
acquitted him and his comrades This rather long and un 
warranted stay m pnson had a bad effect on his health 
About three and a half years after the death of his wife 
m 1905, he moved to the nearby aty of Forli where he began 
to earn his hvmg as a tavern keeper j 

The most mterestmg pre^ comments dftahng with the 
electoral disturbances at Predappio were published m a 
Forli dencal weekly, H hsom d Ogp (The Work of To day) 
Abitu^ editorial entitled * Electoral Musdinism’* suggested a { 
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similarity between Mussolmi and Musolmo, anotonous Italian 
bngand who attamed a popular reputation m Italy not iinlilfft 
that of A1 Capone m iht Umted States and attacked the 
hberal government for not maintaiTung order at the polls 
and for not checking the excesses of the soaahsts Among 
those arrested at Predappio, it said, was ‘a ringleader who, 
m addition to his deeds, also bears by fate the name of 
Musolmo Farther on, the editonal made this appeal to the 
local Cathohcs ^ Cathohcs, it is time to awaken ourselves 
from the long sleep wc have had up to now Liberalism, 
with all Its coffers, has not the means to make amends for the 
rums It has piled up It is up to us to go umted to the polls in 
order to sweep away from the mumcipal and proMnaal 
halls all that rubbish of Musolinism that has invaded them ” 
The same paper puhhshed an article wntten m extremely 
poor Italian by a correspondent from Predappio, who, while 
giving a very prqudiccd account of the disturbances, further 
acquaints us with the general repute of Mussolini among the 
reactionaries and clencals of his town He asserted that m 
the formation of the election vote committee, “as though 
two men were not suffiaem to check on the work of the presi 
dent, a thud person, very notorious for his brutidmess 
espeaally when he is drunk, wanted to take part in it, on 
account of his silly comments he was put out of the hall by 
the president To speak of how they [the socialists] sought 
to corrupt our supporters is not an easy matter When the 
voting started, one of the kiom chiefe , probably having 
a presentiment of defeat, said m the presence of the president 
of the election committee and of many voters ‘We are ready 
m the last resort to smsh the ballot boxes ’ Smce one of our 
men held Mussolmi responsible for anything that might occur, 
he begged the president to take note of the statement of Mus 
sohm and to tke the steps he thought best But then order 
was to break the ballot boxes 

The correspondent contmucd to say that about thirty 
socialists, m a demonstration, shouted “Down with the 
Pope ' Down with the King ' Down with the House of Savoy * 
Lcig hve the revolution*” After some forty ballots had 
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been counted, an assault on the boxes was attempted, but 
this was checked ‘The usual leader appeared on the large 
staircase of the city hall and shouted out loudly ‘Comrades, 
be calm because we do not yet know who will be victorious 
If victory is not ours, we will smash the ballot boxes * These 
words were received with noisy and frantic applause ” Shortly 
afterwards, sociahsts forced themselves mto the election hall 
and destroyed the ballot boxes 
The “usual leader” was Alessandro Mussohm That the 
correspondent also meant him m speakmg of the drunkard 
IS difficult to ascertam In its report of the trial, which it 
called a ‘ comedy”, II Lavoro observed, without mentioning 
any names, that “the jurors adnutted only the drunkenness 
of one of the defendants’ 

After the incidents of 1902, Mussohm was not as active in 
the soaahst movement as he had previously been There was, 
however, no abatement m his devotion to the sociahst cause 
One of ins articles, wntten in 1905, deals with ‘fraudulent 
voten” or “cow decton”, as they were called m his locahty 
to descnbe the practice of certam parties which registered 
‘cows ’ instead of genume doctors in the voting lists Voters 
of Mddola, a town near Predappio, had protested to the 
authonties agamst the illegal registration of residents of 
Predappio m their dections “This is a tnck”, wrote 
Mussoliu, especially devised and put mto practice by pnests 
m spite of the penal code and Christian morahty ” Even at 
Predappio, as a consequence of the “usual fraudulent 
subterfuges that are unworthy of a party that respects itsdf, 
there are about fifty Mddola cows registered in our communal 
lists We enthusiastically approve the courageous work of 
our fiiends who have accused the high and low tnebtens 
before the pubhc prosecutor, but as to the outcome of the 
proceedings, we are not optimists like the editors of the 
Penstero Romagnolo In view of the dark hour, m the face of 
the edifying spectade of the fond embrace of the tiara and 
the crown, and m the face of the open and impudent mamage 
of the so called hi&rds with the clericals ^ for us subversives 
there is htde to hope from the law We should not want to 
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be prophets, but uufortimately we have reason not to delude 
ourselves about action on the part of the royal judiciary 
The tack, organized by those who call themselves the 
representatives on earth of that man god who preached to 
the populace of Galilee that ‘my kingdom is not of this world , 
neither astonishes nor surprises us History, which is a record 
of the past, shows us to what means they resorted for well 
mgh fifteen centuries m order to seize and mamtam power 
They used mtagues, betrayals, fraud, iron and fire, and 
atroaous tortures of all kmds , they used everything that the 
mmd of man had ever, unfortunatdy, thought of The means 
to which they resort to day, rural banks, organizations of 
scab workers, under a BmmUm label, ^ false records of 
houses and of cows and so on are trifles m com 
panson with the old methods, but they are designed for the 
same purpose, that is, of acquiring the rule of this world 
smce iere is time to think of the conquest of the other world 
m the beyond Honest people, real people who sweat and 
work, will strongly prepare themselves not only to combat 
and to wm over these worm eaten props of the throne, but 
also to wage the great and decisive final battle with other 
means that are much more doquent and persuasive than a 
piece of paper obtamed with more or less legal nght from 
institutions which are not ours and which we suffer by 
force of circumstances or rather through our own fault ’ 
Alessandro Mussolini returned to the theme of the in 
creasmg poverty of the workers and their need for employ 
ment “The meagre vmtage of this year— grape is abnost 
the only resource of our htde town—and the absolute lack 
of work for our numerous class of day labourers have con 
tabuted to increase povertv’ After protesting agamst the 
delays of the higher authonties regarding plans for various 
public works, espeaally the one concerning the Rocca 
d’Elmia road whch the Provincial Techmcal Bureau had 

1 G BoDonifilli (1831 1914) liberal Catholic pncst was the toier 
of the Opera Bo^iqbIIi a religious social oigaiuzation Itahan 
esaigraats m Europe and the pnmioter of other movcmeats soaal 
pditicab and rdigujiia 
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spent many years m studying, he added “Our bourgeoisie, 
which is still imbued with aU the ignorance of the Middle 
Ages, will shout against the canaille, against insolence and 
hoohgamsm if to morrow the population should be forced 
by hunger to occupy the streets and the squares The hour 
geoisie does not wish nor does it know how to help even that 
part of the ignorant masses who parade the bourgeoisie 
on their escutcheons and make their appearance only at 
election time Thus poverty is always becoming more acute 
and spasmodic, and discontent will, in the end, burst forth 
Hunger is a sad counsellor, and the ro>al bayonets, to which 
our bourgeois would gladly resort, will not M empty 
stomachs It is necessary to arrange for and begin those 
works which have been studied long enough *** Hope 
being the last thing to lose, we trust that the Provmcial 
Council, in which there are very upnght men who have 
embraced the cause of the people like Prof Squadrani, 
the Hon Comandim, lawyers BeUim and Ronchi, will give 
the order so that work on the Rocca d’Elmici road will be 
finally begun, and thus hundreds of workmen who wait 
in the temble imminence of hunger may be employed ” 
Alessandro Mussohm died in 1910, at fifiy six years of 
age, remembered by his comrades as one of the “old 
guard of the International’ They had a genuine veneration 
for him and esteemed him as the ‘ father of Predappio 
sociahsm’ 

Benito Mussolmi’s mother, Rosa Maltom Mussohm, was 
bom at San Martmo in Strada, a small town about two miles 
from Forli, on Apnl 22, 1858, tlie daughter of Giuseppe 
Maltom (1809-1887), a vetermanan, and Mananna Ghetb 
Maltom (1819-189^ She was sent to Forli to complete her 
studies, and at eighteen, received a dipbma qualifying her 
to teach the first three grades of dementaiy school After 
teaching several months at Modighana, a town m the pro 
vmce of Ravenna, she became m 1877 » school 
atDovia at the modest salary of about fto lire-ten dollars- 
a month 

Althougji It appears that her parents thought she could 
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have chosen a more well to do man, or, at any rate, one 
who was not such a fervent soaahst and atheist, the gentle 
and digmfied school mistress mamed the village black 
smth in 1882 Unlike her husband, she was a pious 
Cathohc and she was not mterested m social and economic 
questions 

The Mussohms were miserably poor and their combined 
efforts barely yielded the necessanes of life Their continual 
economic preoccupations were mcreased by the fact that 
Alessandro was inchned to be too generous to his needy 
and persecuted companions for whom his home was a fire 
quent refine and gaienng place 
When Rosa Mussohm died on February 19, 1905, at forty 
SIX years of age, E Pensm Romgnolo published the following 
obituary by a correspondent from Predappio “Last Sunday, 
the school teacher Rosa Maltoni, the very beloved wife of 
our good friend Alessandro Mussohm, one of the most 
feithfril precursors of international socialism amid these hills, 
died of meningitis at only forty eight years of age ^ The entire 
village deeply shared the mourning of the unfortunate 
family because the deceased was well hked and esteemed by 
everyone for her virtues and for the love and mtelhgence with 
which she fulfilled her noble function Never was a more im 
posing funeral seen at Dovia , about a thousand persons were 
there After having followed the cofifin of his adored mother, 
It seemed that young Bemto Mussohm wanted to utter a 
last farewell, but in the painfiil effort to do so he burst into 
tears and he was able only to throw some flowers on the sepul 
chral mound The sad gathering dispersed amid profound 
emotion” 

Below this correspondence is an editorial note of E Pmtero 
“From these columns we extend most heartfelt condolences 
to Alessandro Mussohm and to his children, to whom a 
sincere frnendship, transcending small partisan differences, 
binds us” 

A week later, the following notice appeared m E Pensm 

1 Thu IS an inaccuracy on the part of the oorrespondent She was 
bom ID 1858 and died m 1905 
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Mussoimrs earliest years 

Alessaot)RO and Rosa Mussolim had three (M Benito, 
bom in 1883, Amaldo, bom in 1885, 1931 j 

and Edvige, bom m 1888, who mamed a draper The 
names of the two sons bear witness to Alessandro s revola 
tionary bent Amaldo s name recalled Amaldo da Bresaa, 
the medieval rehgious reformer whom many nmeteenth 
century Mans regarded as an apostle of avil hbert) The 
full name of the ddest son was Bemto Amilcare Andrea 
Mussohm Bemto after Bemto Juarez, the famous Meacan 
revolutionist who led a revolt against Emperor Maximihan 
and had this ill ihted Hapsburg executed, Amilcare after 
Amilcare Cipnam, the Rom^uole anarchist mtemation 
ahst , and Andrea after Andrea Costa, another Romagnuole 
anarchist mternationahst who later became one of the 
founders of the Italian socialist party Alessandro Mussohm 
admired both Cipnam and Costa and it is qmte probable 
that he was personally acqimmted with them 
Bemto Mussohm was bora on Sunday afternoon, July 
29, 1883, atDovia, a village distnctm the town of Predappio 
In a bnrf autobiograpbcal account which he wrote m prison 
several years before he became the Duce of fascist Italy, 
he relates some interesting things about his early boyhood 
Whenhewasfourorfiveyearsddjhebegantoread Fromhis 
sixth to his ninth year, he wait first to his mother’s school, 
and then to the school conducted by Sihno Maram, 
the chief elementary school teacher at Prdappio ^ “I was a 
restless and pugnaaous htde rogue More than once I re 
turned home with my head bleeding firom a blow with a 
>tone But I knew how to avenge mysdf I was a very auda 
nous poacher ” Once he stole swne decoy birds Pursued by 
Ihe owner, he ran off and forded a nver, but he did not 

1 lam certain that Maram was a socialot 
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abandon his booty He was very fond of birds, the screech 
owl in particular Now and then he blew the bellows in his 
father s blacksmith shop Though he used to go to church 
with his mother and maternal grandmother, both of whom 
were devout behevers, he teDs us that he “could never remam 
long m church especially when great ceremomes were being 
conducted The reddish hght of the burning candles, the 
penetrating odour of the mcense, the colours of the sacred 
vestments, the long drawn out singing of the faithful and 
the sound of the organ disturbed me profoundly ” 

At the age of mne, Mussolim was sent to a Cathohc school 
for boys, or college as the Itahans call it, conducted by 
Salesian Fathers at Faenza, a town famous for its faience 
Although his father was resolutely opposed to having his boy 
attend a parochial school, he finally consented, apparently 
to satisfy the deep rehgious convictions of his wife Bemto 
informs us that during the weeks before his departure, he 
was more of a “httle rogue’ than usual “I felt within me 
a vague restlessness I had a hazy idea that college and 
pnson were almost synonymous I wanted to enjoy, to 
enjoy to the utmost, the last days of my freedom m the streets 
and fields, along ditches, amid vmeyards with bunches of 
npe grapes Towards the middle of that October [1892^], 
everythmg was ready clothes, personal effects, money I 
do not recall that I was very much grieved over leaving my 
brother and sister Edvige was then three years old, Ar^do 
was seven Instead I was profoundly sad at my living to 
leave behmd a goldfinch that I had kept in a cage beneath 
my window On the eve of my departure, I quarrelled with 
a compamon and struck at hun, but instead of hitting him, 
I hit a wall and hurt my knuddes I had to depart with my 
hand bandaged At the moment of parting, I wept My father 
and I took our places m a small cart drawn by a donkey 
We put our luggage under the seat and started out We had 
not gone two hundred yards when the donkey stumbled and 
fell A bad sign • , said my father, but he got the donkey 
on his feet, and we contmu^ on our way During the tnp, 
I did not utter a word I looked at the countryside, which was 
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beguming to lose its greenness, and I followed the flight of 
the swallows and the course of the nver We passed through 
Forli The aty made a great impression on me I had 
been there but I did not remember it any more I bew only 
that I had got lost and after several hours of anxious search, 

I had been found sittmg quietly on the bench of a shoemaker 
who had generously given me— a boy scarcely four years old 
—a half Tuscan agar to smoke The deepest impression I got 
on entering Faenza was evoked by the Ponte di Ferro, the 
iron bndge thrown across the Lamone which unites the aty 
with the suburbs It may have been two o dock m the after 
noon when we knocked at the door of the College of the 
Salesian Fathers It was opened for us I was mtroduced to 
the rector who looked at me and said ‘He must be a vivaaous 
young fellow ’ Then my father embraced and kissed me He 
too was deeply moved When I heard the large entrance 
door dose b^d me, I burst mto tears 
Three things stand out m connection with his expenences 
at the Cathohe school the social discrimination among 
students, the brevity of his stay, and his expulsion At the 
early age of nine, soaal and economic mequahties were 
poignantly brought home to him by the fact that for vanous 
purposes the students were divided mto three classes with the 
result that he, a child of an extremdy poor family, had to 
lunch and dme at third class tables He certainly must have 
been ready to respond enthusiastically to his father s soaahst 
teachings The restless, recalatrant and “tough boy did 
not hesitate to stab with a penknife a school companion 
who had insulted him and he got mto so many other diffi 
ulties with the authorities that he was finally expelled finm 
de school of the Salesian Fathers about two years after he 
had entered It 

Mussolim’s parents then sent him to the Royal Normal 
schod of Forhmpopoh where he completed his high school 
raining m i8g8 and his normal school training m 1901 
dere too he was regarded as a hvdy young fellow In 1898, 
iurmg the last year of Mussolini’s high school course, Val 
redo Carducci, the director of the Normal School and a 
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brother of the famous poet Giosue Carducci, wrote to 
Alessandro Mussohm, telling him that the Faculty, m order 
to uphold the prestige of the school and the respect towards 
those who attended it, had suspended his son from classes 
for a penod of ten days The reason was stated a teacher 
of Italian had assigned to Mussohm and his classmates the 
foUowmg theme “Time is money ” Mussohm handed in 
a small piece of paper with the foUowmg remarb ‘ Time is 
money Therefore I am going home to study geometry smcethe 
examination is near Doesn tthis seem more logical to you^ ’ 
There is good authonty for saymg that Mussohm gathered 
together his fellow students at Forhmpopoh and dehvered 
an apologia for regicide I judge that this occurred some time 
after July 29, 1900, when King Humbert of Italy was assas 
sinated by the anarchist Gaetano Bresa Incidentally, 
that day was Mussohm s seventeenth birthday Later on, 
m the course of his socialist career, Mussohm expressed his 
admiration for Bresa and defended at great length the need 
for violence m pohtical action 
The first pubhshed reference to Bemto Mussohm that I 
have found appeared on February i, 1901, in the Avaniif 
(Forward^), the offiaal daily newspaper of the Itahan 
soaahst party The Itahan newspapers were full of news and 
articles on Giuseppe Verdi, the famous Itahan composer, 
who had died on January 27, 1901 The front page of the 
Avantif, February i, contamed, among many other notices 
about Verdi, the following bnef item, dated Forhmpopoh, 
January 29, and wntten by a correspondent who signed 
himself “b r ” Last mght [January 28], m the city theatre, 
the comrade, student Mussohm, commemorated Giuseppe 
Verdi, ddivenng a speech that was applauded * 

This brief item makes it dear that he was known as a 
soaahst comrade m his teens It is significant that, in spite 
of his irregularities at school, his superiors thought well 
enough of him to choose him from all their students to 
ddiver an oration on Verdi He was doubtless flattered by 
the mention of his name m the Avaniif^ which was a national 
daily and, to boot, the pnnapal organ of the party he and 
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his father supported Eleven years later, when he was twenty 
nine years old, Bemto Mussohm became its editor m chief 
Something more should be said about the poverty of the 
Mussolini family They hved m a two room apartment on the 
second floor of Palazzo Varano, an old building at Dovia 
Bemto and Amaldo occupied one of the rooms, where they 
slept m the same iron bed made by their father— a bed with 
only a sack of com leaves for a mattress-and this room 
served also as the kitchen In the other room slept Alessandro, 
his wife and Edvige The entire apartment was almost bare 
except for the simplest and most necessary fiirmture In 
order to enter their ‘home’, the Mussolims had to pass 
through a third room, which was Rosa Mussdlinis school 
During the summer hohdays, this room was deaied to store 
the wheat threshed by Alessandro 
The meals of the entire family were very frugal indeed, for 
on week days, they had vegetable soup for lunch and plain 
chicory for dinner and on Sundays, they had a pound of 
mutton for broth smce meat was an extreme ranty They all 
ate from a common plate During the wmter months, the 
apartment was cold and virtually without any heat what 
soever Such was their poverty that the Mussolims frequently 
had to borrow bread, oil and salt Bemto’s early diet has 
doubtless been an important dement m making him to this 
day a very sparing eater 

In 1895, while Mussohm was attending school at Forhm 
popdi, hi mother wrote a moving letter to the prefect of the 
province of Forb who had visited her school and had com 
phmented her on her work “Ever mindful of that auspiaous 
day for me when Your Excellency deigned to visit my huihble 
jchool, still recalling that Your Excellency expressed on that 
occasion words that were too fiattenng on my behalf, despite 
ny merits, and among the many, that in view of my long 
ervice you would propose to die Mmistry of Pubhc In 
truction a bonus for me, may Your Excellency penmt me 
m this solemn National Holnky^ to remind you of the kmd 

^ Septemberao the aimivmaryrf the Italian Kingdoffi cooques’ 
^ Rome m 1870 
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words you expressed, m spite of my ments Your Excellency 
may see for yourself that this year the economic crisis m 
this small town is at its height, owmg to the scaraty of crops 
and the total lack of grape, the sole product of these parts 
And It is precisely for the above mentioned reasons that my 
poor fanuly agam finds itself m such fiinanaal straits that we 
are forced to cut short the studies of our poor httle boy of 
twelve who is now at the Royal Normal School of Forhm 
popoh and who, according to his instructors, promises to 
amount to somethmg If Your Excellency could propose to 
the proper authonUes a bonus for me, if you could advise 
me as to what I should do in order to obtam a subsidy for 
my boy or if you could help me m some way, I should 
always carry the memory of you engraved and blessed m 
my heart 

This request was not granted 

Upon his graduation from the Normal School as a hcensed 
elementary school teacher m 1901, Mussohm apphed m 
vam for a teaching post at Predappio and at Castdnuovo 
Scnvia and for the temporanly vacant post of secretary of 
the Commune of Predappio He succeeded, however, m ob 
tammg a post as a substitute teacher m an dementary school 
situated at Pieve di Sahceto, a village district m the “red” 
Commune of GualUen Emiha In February 1902 he began 
teaching thirty five pupils m the second and third primary 
grades, receiving a meagre salary, fifty six hre— about deven 
dollarsr-a month, forty of wbeh went for his board 

In a candid and terse report to the Mayor of Gualticn 
on the school year 1901-1902, after noting that out of thirty 
five pupils there was a praiseworthy average daily attendance 
of thirty tbee, Mussohm says Tbs too is a sign of the times 
Education is mounting m the opmion of the masses and is 
becoming a social necessity His observations on discipline 
would iiot be tolerated m the fascist controlled schools of 
to day I have always m ain t ained disaplme by very simple 

means awakenmg attention and mterest and being watchful 

Disaplme obtamed by coerave methods is not dtsaphne. 
That sort of disaplme represses the child’s mdividuality and 
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generates bad feehngs The teacher must forestall and remove 
the auses of evil in order not to have to resort to painful 
repression” As to cleanlmess, he vmtes As long as the 
school and the family are not umted in the work of education, 
real cleanlmess will remam a pious and Utopian dream 
How can we expect a clean sheet of paper from a boy who, 
because of dire circumstances, does his home work m a stable^ 
My experience here has had the salutary virtue of making me 
threw away much, and perhaps cumbersome, idealistic 
rubbish ” He notes an element of bigotry in a reading book 
used by his students and advises that the book be discarded 
By way of concluding his report, he remarks that for reasons 
mdependent of his will, the results achieved were not satis 
fiictory, ‘ however mudi I did not neglect anything to im 
prove the mtellectual lot of children slaughtered by many 
years of scholastic misgovemment ’ It was a mistake, he 
contmues, to judge a teacher by the number of pupils 
who pass their examinations “Why^ Because examinations, 
as they are given to day, assume the hardly pedagogic^ 
characteristics of a judgment of God, and the teachers are 
not rare who, together with their children, place their trust 
m the same goddess luck” 

The Commune of Gualben had a socialist mayor and 
town council, which was not unusual, for socialism had made 
rapid stndes m the Emihan region The temperate and 
evolutionary character of the Emihan soaahst movement 
made httle impression on Mussolmi who came from the more 
violently “red” Romagna and was destmed to champion a 
revolutionary brand of socialism which looked askance at 
the reformist socialists and their tactics The only authentic 
record that I have found of Mussohm s pohtical activity at 
Gualtien states that he presided and delivered some ap 
olauded remarks” at a soaahst mass meeting addressed by 
he socialist mayor of the town 
Reahzmg that his duties as a substitute teacher at Gual 
len would end m June 1902, Mussohm deaded to emigrate 
0 Switzerland, thus following the example of thousands of 
ither poor and unemployed Italians who sought work m 
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the Helvetic Republic. He telegraphed to his mother f„, 
money to make the trip and with the forty-five lire that Z 
sent, young Mussolini, who envisaged himself as a “bi 7 
beian of the twentieth century”, a son of Italy forced bv 
necessity to go abroad, set forth for Switzerland in lulv tr^! 
“to try his fortune”. 
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CHAPTER III 


SWITZERLAND 

I Early E^)eneiices— 2 The Socialist Agitator Expulsion 
from two Cantons— 3 The Socialist Journalist— 4 The 
Anti Mihtanst— 5 The Defamer of Monarchy— 6 The 
Defkmer of God and of Religion— 7 The Revolutionary 
Socialist— 8 The Apologist of Violence-^ The Socialist 
Intellectual —10 Vilfredo Pareto 


1 EARLY EXPERIENCES 

The madents connected with Mussolini s journey to Swit 
zcrland and his first expenences there are described m a 
letter to a fiiend dated September 3, 1902 

LAUSANNE 

3-IX [r]po2 

“Dear Fmend, 

‘ What I am about to wnte to you are memones 
Sad memones of a hopeless youth which sees everything 
vanish— even the ideal You will tell no one of what the 
following pages may contam only a woman knows my 
sorrows, and you when you shall have read I shall curse 
you if you make it a matter of gossip My demand for 
secrecy should not seem to you mexphcable I b^ 

I started firam Gualticn— saying good bye only to my 
lady— on the morning of July 9 It was a Wednesday 
From Parma to Milas and &om Milan to Chiasso, the 
unbearable heat nearly made me die of thirst Chiasso, 
the first Repubhean town, harboured me until 10 30 m the 
evening While reading the Secohf I experienced suipiMC m 
notmg the arrest of my father, imphcated in dectoffal dis 
orders The arrest disturbed me only because if I had 
known of it at Gualscn, I would not have set out fcr 
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Switzerland, but for the Romagna Having made the 
acquamtance of a fellow traveller, one Tangherone of 
Pontremoh, I changed my Itahan money and got into 
the tram which was to reach Lucerne the next mormng— 
a twelve hour nde The coach was full of Itahans Will you 
beheve it^ I stood at the wmdow for almost the whole of 
the journey The mght was splendid The moon rose behind 
the very high mountains, white with snow, amidst a silvery 
smile of stars Lake Lugano gave out magical reflections 
like a pohshed sheet of metal on which beat unknown and 
enchanting hghts Mount Gothard presented itself to my 
eyes like a pensive and tranquil giant offenng the use of 
lus hidden passage to the serpent of steel which, with dizzy 
mg swiftness, was carrymg me among new people 

Tn the coach all were sleepmg I alone was thinkmg 
What was I thinkmg on that mght which divided two penods 
of my hfe^ I do not remember Only m the mornmg and 
it may well have been due to physical fatgue— when we were 
crossing German Switzerland and a November ram struck 
us as coldly as the farewell of a doomed man— did I recall, 
with a heart pang, the green countrysides of Italy kissed by 
a sun of fire Was it a first touch of nostalgia Perhaps 

At Lucerne, I changed trams and took a ticket for Yverdon, 
coaxed by my travellmg compamon who promised me 
a post m the service of a relative of his, a draper I reached 
Yverdon at 1 1 on Thursday, the loth , a 36 hour tram nde ^ 
Stupified and weary, I made my way mto a low class mn 
where I had occasion to talk French for the first time I 
had somethmg to eat We went to that Itahan merchant 
He gave me a lot of idle talk Nevertheless, he mvited me 
to dme with him I accepted More mcondusive idle talk 
At last, he gave me a crown So that he should not imagme he 
was benefiting me, I left with him as a pledge a very beautiful 
knife of Arabian design which I had bought at Parma on April 
1st m the company of our good and sorrel headed Romam 

^ In his autobiographical account rdbrred to above p 41 Mussolini 
says that when he got out at the station of Yverdon, he had two lire 
and ten centunes m his pocket 
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“On Fnday, I remained for one hour m front of the statue 
of Pestalozzi, who was bom at Yverdon, and for 23 hours in 
bed On Saturday, together with a pamter out of employ 
ment, I went to Orbe, a neighbourmg town, to work as a 
manual labourer I found work and on Monday morning, 
the 14th, I began Eleven hours work a day, thirty two 
centimes an hour I made one hundred and twenty one taps 
with a hand barrow M of stones up to the second floor of a 
baimntm process ofconstraction In the evenmg, the muscles 
of my arms were swollen I ate some potatoes baked m ashes 
and with ah my clothes on, I threw myself on my bed a 
pile of straw At five on Tuesday, I awoke and returned to 
work I chafed with the temble rage of the powerless The 
boss was makmg me mad The third day he said to me 
Tou are too well dressed That phrase was meant to be 
significant I should have liked to rebel and to crack the skull 
of that upstart who was accusing me of lazmess while the 
stones were makin g my bones ache, to shout out in his lace 
‘Coward, Coward And then** Right is always on the side 
of the man who pays you Saturda) evening came I told the 
boss that I mtended to leave and that therefore he should 
pay me He went mto his office, I remamed m the lobby 
Presently he came out With ill disguised rage, he threw mto 
my hands twenty lire and some centunes, saying ‘Here is 
your pay and it is stolen I stood petrified What should I 
have done to him^ Kill him^ What id I do to him^ Nothing 
Why’ Because I was hungry and had no shoes I had worn 
a pair of almost new half boots to pieces on the stones for the 
buildmg, which had lacerated my hands and the soles of my 
feet Almost barefooted, I burned to an Italian and bought 
myself a pair of shoes, hobnailed m mountameer’s style 
I packed off and on the next moming^unday, July 20— 
I took the tram at Chavomay for Lausanne 
‘This IS not a beautiful aty, but it is an attractive one 
From the summit of the hill, it extends down to the shore 
of Lake Geneva with its cnchantmg suburb of Ouchy It 
18 full of Italians (6,000) who are not looked upon with much 
favour, and the litecutive Committee of the [Itahan] Sonahst 
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Party [m Switzerland] has its headquarters here, and here is 
issued the weekly journal Ammire del Lavoratore which I 
edit together with lawyer Barboni ^ 

‘But let us proceed in order In Lausanne, I hved fairly 
well the first week on the money I had earned at Orbe Then 
I was again hard up One Monday, the only piece of metal 
I had m my pocket was a mckel medalhon of Karl Marx I 
had eaten a bit of bread m the mormng and I did not know 
where to sleep that evemng Desperate, I wandered about, 
and I sat down (the cramps in my stomach prevented me 
fi:om walkmg any longer) on the pedestal of the statue 
of Wilham Tell, which stands in the park of Montbenon 
My appearance must have been temblc durmg these temble 
moments, for the people who came to see the monument 
looked at me with suspicion, almost with alarm Oh’ if 
De Dommicis had come to preach his morality to me there, 
with what gusto would I have laid him out 

At five 0 clock, I leave Montbenon and direct my steps 
towards Ouchy For quite some time, I walk along the Qjiay 
(the very beautiful road by the shore of the lake) and mean 
while evemng comes on In the twihght, the last rays of the 
sun and the last sounds of the old bells take me out of myself 
A feelmg of mfimte sadness assails me, and I ask myself on the 
shore of the Leman whether it is worth while to hve another 
day I meditate, but a sweet melody, like a mother’s 
lullaby over the cradle of her httle boy, diverts the course of 
my thoughts and I turn back In front of the imposmg 
Hotel Beau Rtmge, an orchestra of forty is playing * I lean 
against the railmgs of the garden, peer though the dark 
green fohage of the firs and listen mtently The music com 
forts both my bram and ray stomach But the mtervals are 
temble, the cramps stabbmg mto my entrails like red hot 

1 Although Mussolmi was a frequent contnbulor to the Amrnre I 
found no evidence showing that he edited the paper in any capaaty 

* I think Mussolini is referring to the educator Savaio Dc Domimcis 
the author of sevwal elementary pedagogical works characterized by an 
optmustic and moralizing tone 

* Mussolmi stayed at this hotel m November 1922, when as Italian 
Prcimcx he attended the omferenoe of Lausanne 
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pms Meanwhile, the crowds of pleasure seders are moving 
about on the pathways of the park, tihe rustle of silks may 
be heard and ie murmur of languages which I do not under 
stand An elderly couple pass dose by me They look English 
I would like to ask them for I argent pour me mcher ce m 
But the words die on my lips The lady, stody and smooth 
skmned, ghtters with gold and preaous stones I have not a 
soldo, I have no bed, I have no bread I make off, cursmg 
Ah' a blessed idea, that of Anarchy of thought and 
action Is it not the nght of whoever is down to bite him who 
crushes him^ 

From ten until eleven, I stay in the pubhc lavatory of 
Ouchy, from deven to twdve, under an old barge The wmd 
blows from Savoy and is cold I return to the aty and spend 
the rest of the mght under the Grand Pont (the connecting 
link between two hills) In the mommg, I look at myself out 
of cunosity m the wmdows of a shop I am uniecognizable 
I meet a man from the Romagna I tell him bnefly of my 
expenences He laughs about them I curse him He puts 
his hand m his pocket and gives me ten soldi I thank him 
I hasten to the shop of a baker and buy a loaf of bread I 
direct my way towards the wood I fed as though I had a 
fortune Havmg got a long way from the centre of the aty, 
I bite mto my bread with the feroaty of a Cerberus I 
had not eaten for twenty six houn 

‘ I fed a httle life flowing through my vans Courage 
returns with the flight of my hunger I deade to fight on 
I direct my steps towards the Villa Amina, Avenue de Leman 
A professor of Italian, a certam Zmi, hves there Before gomg 
mto the entrance way of the charming httle house, I dean 
my shoes and arrange my tie and hat I enter Zim has a 
h^ of rufljled, grey hair, his nose is phenomenal I have 
hardly greeted him m Italian than he recave me with a 
volley of ‘Daily nuisance, daily nuisance' Holy, holy, 
holy Chnst, etc What do you want^" I don’t know, I 
couldn’t tell' I shall see, we shall see Go to Boigatta, 
rue Solitude Ah ' if I could' But there may be some 
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“ ‘Go to hell with him who made you • Rascal ' And with 
this salutation I left him 

In my next letter, I shall tell you all the rest It will seem 
to you a novel, but it was, and is, a reahty 

I have received your postcard Send me the ode and 
news of our friends 

‘ Your friend, 

“Mussolini Benito ” 

This moving letter of a young emigrant boy of mneteen, 
forced to work as a manual labourer at thirty two centimes 
an hour, chafing with terrible rage at his padrone ^ wandermg 
about aimlessly for shelter and food, bitter and lonely, but 
none the less responsive to beautiful scenery, is a portrait 
of the average poor and indigent Itahan emigrant in 
Switzerland, except that Mussohm had the benefit of a 
formal education and was imbued with a philosophy of hfe 
that was calculated to make each trying burden intensify his 
hatred for the capitahst system He was fitted, moreover, 
to communicate his rebelhous feehngs to his fellow country 
men by his oratory and his writing, and so he was able to 
spend the larger part of his time as a labour organizer and 
sociahst propagandist Inasmuch as a normal school educa 
tion and a gift for talkmg and writing were uncommon 
among Itahan enugrant workmen, most of whom were 
ilhterate and inarticulate, a youth like Mussohm was likely 
to eke out a hvehhood m this way 

Smee Mussohm s ‘ betrayal ’ of the soaahst ideal idler his 
emergence as a fascist leader, his enemies have accused him 
of havmg taken unfair advantage of his comrades* hos 
pitahty m Switzerland and of havmg “hved on” them 
While it IS true that he worked as a manual labourer, a 
hodman, a butcher s boy, and an errand boy for a wme 
merchant, it does not appear that he was engaged m these 
activities except at very occasional mtervals, when he was m 
great need He seems never to have held any position for 
very long or to have had the time or the disposition to learn 
a trade, he worked as a hodman and as a mason s helper. 
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but he certainly was never a mason, as many wnters would 
wishustobeheve 

It is an exaggeration to charge him with ‘ hving on ’ his 
comrades Thisacxmsationcanbelevefledagainstmostlta^ 
soaalists who cany on propaganda among then com 
patnots m a foreign country and we have no reason whatever 
to attnbute to Mussolini the consaous intent of exploiting 
the soaahst ideal in order to hve on his comrades One 
should not forget the feeling of hospitahty prevailing in 
soaahst groups, nor should one forget that Mussolmi begged 
for bread on occasion and was arrested for vagrancy at 
Lausanne in July igoa-madents which doubtless left an 
indehble impression on his sensitive mind 
The tet and apologetic biographies of Mussolini are 
shamefully silent on his most important activities m Switzer 
land In them will be found almost no discussion of the exten 
sive matenal which we shall presently set forth Two l^ds 
have been studiously circulated about Mussohms stay m 
Switzerland, which should immediately be dismissed as sheer 
invention one, that he spent most of his time as a manual 
labourer, the other, that he spent most of his time as a umver 
sity student His manual” or “university workisvanously 
emphasized according to the fancy of the wnter An appeal 
to ie wealth of documents that have been almost completely 
Ignored will show that Mussolim was for the most part a 
labour organizer and a socialist propagandist and journalist 
Those who were associated with him m Switzerland thought 
of him not as a manual worker or as a student but as an 
active revolutionist 



2 THE SOCIALIST AGITATOR EXPULSION 
FROM TWO CANTONS 


The two years or so that Mussohm spent in the Helvetic 
Repubhc were a period of energetic propagandist activity 
Wherever he went, he displayed his oratorical and joumahs 
tic aptitudes and within a short time, he became well known 
as an agitator among the Itahan inhabitants On account 
of his relatively extensive readmg and wntmg, he early 
gained a reputation as a sociahst ‘'intellectual’ Less than 
a month after his departure from Italy m July 1902, he 
published his first article in a socialist weekly issued by the 
Itahan socialists m ^mtztxhxA’—VAvvmtre del Lavoratore 
[The Future of the Worker) 

Mussohm s absorption in the work of organization 
and propaganda may best be shown by an itinerary of 
his movements About August 24, 1902, he dehvered his 
first socialist speech m Switzerland at Montreux, on August 
31, he spoke at Vevey and on September 5, at Lausanne 
In November, he was secretary of the Italian trade umon 
of masons and masons helpers at Lausanne and was elected 
by this umon to represent it at a congress of a federation of 
these workers m the French speakmg part of Switzerland, 
at this congress, held at Lausanne on November 29, 30, he 
presented a resolution on a detail of organization On De 
cember 7, at Lausanne, he expatiated on the histoncal, 
economic, and moral basis of soaalism 

On January 23, 1903, he presented to a socialist meetmg at 
Lausanne a jomt resolution with his comrade Barbom 
cnbcizmg the tactics of the Itahan sociahst party in an 
election at Cremona— apparently because socialists had been 
urged to support the candidacy of a member of the radical 
party This doubtless was repugnant to Mussolim’s mtran 
sigent position that soaahsts should fight their electoral 
battles alone and should form no electoral coahtions with 
‘ bourgeois” parties 

At Nyon, on February 15, 1903, he spoke before a labour 
organization on “The l^ght and Duty to Organize ” After 
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Mussolim had refuted vanous objections by one of those 
present, the Mowing resolution was unanimously approved 
‘ The Assembly of Masons and Masons’ Helpers of Nyon, 
after the speech by Mussobm, associates itself with and 
applauds the anti mihtanst campaign undertaken so ener 
getically m Italy and m the entire avilized world by the 
consaous proletanat, and expresses the wish that the le 
duction of unproductive expenses will serve to mcrease the 
level of education of the Italian workers m order to free them 
from the shameful sore of ilhteracy, now that the most ad 
vanced states are about to prohibit the immigration of 
illiterates into their temtones ” 

From the French part of Switzerland, Mussobm moved 
on to the German part m the spring of 1903 Bern was the 
centre of his activity for a few months On March 8, at a 
meeting of masons and masons helpers, he explained the 
agitation for a boycott movement We are told that in 
another speech on that day, he discussed, with the acumen 
of a scholar, the sorrows and poverty that aJEflicted a part of 
the human race , that part which produces everything 
He took a just fling at the ultramontanes, spoke about the 
causes of so much misfortune, and mated the workers to 
oigamze, recalling to them the celebrated phrase that or 
gamzatum would make even the government organic A 
great impression and excellent propaganda " 

The Italian socialists of Bern were so well impressed with 
Mussolim that they asked him to stay with them, apparently 
as their seaetary and official propagandist They expressed 
the hope that his work would be a source of instruction and 
of encouragement to the ‘disinhented” who were fighting 
for the socialist ideal This tnbute to mneteen year old 
Mussolim IS a measure of the confidence that he inspired m 
his fyiow countrymoi throughout several socialist centres 
m Switzerland 

On Apnl 4, 1903, Mussobm addressed Itaban sooahsts at 
Thun, a town near Bern A oirrespondent wrote of this meet 
mg ‘The hall of our orgamzation was full rf emigrant^ 
among whom were many who had arrived from Italy that 
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morning Mussolim spoke for an hour and a half on the 
theme ‘Why we are poor His plain and effective speaking 
was hked and called forth much applause After the speech, 
there were several apphcatons for membersbp, and many 
paid their back dues Mussohm left with the promise to 
return to speak on socialism and to establish also at Thun 
a soaahst organization We anxiously await bm It was 
m the vicmity of Thun that Mussolim’s younger brother, 
Amaldo, went to work as a hodman and as a gardener 
and on several occasions the brothers met at Thun, Bern and 
Fribourg 

On May Day, Mussohm made two speeches at Bern and 
some days later, he told the workers that the bncklayers at 
Bern were poorly paid m enterprises conducted by liberals 
and soaahsts as wdl as m those where capitahstic usury was 
practised On May 27, at a protest meeting against the pogrom 
at Kishmeff m Russia, he spoke on behalf of the Itahan 
soaabts of Bern, concludmg bs address with the words 
of the anarcbst Kropotkm The sluggards do not make 
history, but submit to it At the Italian sociahst organiza 
tion of Bern, he presented a resolution, on May 30 applaud 
mg the combative campaign of the Itahan socnbt daily, 
the Avantif, and of its editor, against grafters and exploiters 
The editor of the Asantt^ was Ennco Fern, the wcE known 
ciumnologist, whose attempts to expose graft m bgh 
government circles eventually mvolved bm m a sensational 
hbel suit with a Cabmet Minister Some yean later, as Fern 
drew away from soaabt prmciples, Mussohm freely assailed 
bm and vociferously demanded bs expulsion from the 
soaahst party 

The prmapal event with wbch Mussohm was connected 
at Bern was the protracted carpenters’ stake On June 7, 
at an important meetmg held under the auspices of the Union 
Lahne, the mam speaker, Luigi Bertom— the noted publisher 
and editor of Le Riveil and E Risvegho, an anarcbst weekly 
issued m Itahan and French at Geneva--«ichorted the workers 
to the necessity for sohdanty of action Mussohm advocated 
a parade of protest by the workers He was arrested, expelled 
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from the Canton of Bern and despatched m a car of vege 
tables up to the Itahan frontier Protests against these arbi 
traiy acts were of no avail A correspondent of the Avsntiff 
reporting the madents at Bern, said that they had cost the 
Italian soaahsts a victim, the comrade Mussolini, an 
able young man, of ardent zeal *♦*, a convinced and cul 
tured socialist , not a dangerous anarchist The police of 
Bern accused him on the pretext that he lacked a proper 
residence permit, but the real truth is that Mussolmi earned 
on undiluted soaahst propaganda, and this disturbed the 
slumbers of the Swiss authonties who, m order to free them 
selves of a troublesome guest, did not bother about mceties 
On his expulsion, Mussolim wrote an article entitled ‘How 
Italians are expelled from Switzerland 
I am arrested on June i8, accused of makmg threats 
I become number 27 The next day, a member of the Pohee 
Headquarters of Bern comes to see me m my new lodgings 
and directs a heap of questions at me, which I answer as 
I please He wants to know who, after the Bertom speech, 
proposed the idea of a protest parade, and then I confess 
that It was I This was suffiaent to make me a dangerous 
mdividual I am called to the anthropometoc office, and I 
am photographed m two poses, my left arm is studied and 
all Its pe^antes are obwed I pass another ten days m 
my cell I am informed that thejudge no longer has the proofe 
of the charge for which I was arrested, and the inquiry 
IS closed, ^ costs of the procedure being borne by the 
state 

At the same time, I received notice of the decree for 
my expulsion from the Canton of Bern— with a pohee escort 
up to Lucerne It appears too clearly— and I shall not insist 
on it fiirthei>~that repubhean justice has ftuthfully served 
the pohee which, for a long time, awaited a favourable 
opportumty to stoke me At Lucerne, a stop of two nights 
I leave and there is anotha: stop of 16 hours at Airolo Here 
1 pay for my food They put us, five of us— I say five of us- 
m one of those small compartments of trains used for the 
rapid transportation of merchandise We suffocate In the 
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tunnels the smoke takes away our breath Our cnes do not 
move those who have us m custody We are a lot of poor, 
putrefied meat Finally we get off at Chiasso The Swiss 
policemen turn us over to their Itahan colleagues After a 
bnef examination— bemg fortified with a passport— they set 
me free I go back to Lugano As soon as I get off there, I 
am arrested agam I begm to ask myself whether my face is 
one for the guiUotme Six hours more under arrest, and they 
let me go 

These are the facts I pass over many details which would 
render this account more interesting I leave to the reader 
the trouble of makmg comments 

‘ Moral Long hve the Repubhc 

It IS weU known that although each Swiss canton may expel 
a foreigner from its borders such action docs not mean ex 
pulsion from other parts of Switzerland Numerous expul 
sions were ordered by the pohce without going through the 
process of a court tnal and m the case of foreign anarchists 
and socialists of the extreme type, tbs procedure was very 
common Thus Mussohm, after bemg set free by the Itahan 
pohce at Cbasso, was able to go to the Canton Ticino, the 
Itahan part of Switzerland, where he continued his soaalist 
propaganda for about tbee weeks, speaking before Itahan 
stone workers at Claro and Cresaano, before soaahsts at 
Castione and addressing the socialists of Belhnzona on 
‘ Sociahsts and Rehgion 

In August 1903, we find Mussohm agam at Lausanne 
Here he applauded the conduct of Geneva stnkers, offered to 
a Nyon strikere fund a small sum that he had received for 
makmg a speech, and encouraged workers to contnbute to 
the support of the Itahan socialist paper m Switzerland 
Towards the end of September 1903, it was announced that 
he would speak at Fribourg, a short distance from Bern, but 
not m the Canton of Bern from wbch he had been exp^ed 
Whether or not he made the speech is not recorded, but the 
announcement is worthy of note because when he went to 
Flamatt in the Canton of Fribourg ten years later, in 1913, as 
the editor of the AvonU^ and one of the most powerful men in 
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the Man revolutionary movement, he was enthusiastically 
received by many comrades who had known him as an 
obscure and youthful agitator m Bern and its vicmit) 

At Lausanne, m September 1903, Mussohm took part in 
a meetmg addressed by Taghalatela, an Itahan evangelist 
preacher, and challenged the mimster s arguments on re 
hgion He was the prmapal speaker m a protest meetmg 
against the 'massacre’ of workers by the Itahan pohce at 
Torre Annunziata, a town near Naples Mussohm himself 
sent a report of this meeting to the Avanti f of Rome Another 
correspondent wrote In this moving speech m which you 
percei\ed feehng and anguish, Mussohm traced the history 
of atroaties by bourgeois governments He spoke of the mas 
sacres committed by the French reactionanes against the 
revolutiomsts of the Commune m 1871 , and passed on to the 
painful episodes against the Fm Sicilmi and to the massacre 
at Milan in 1898, not forgetting the sanguinary repressions at 
Berra, Candela, Manduna, Giarratana, Putignano, Galatura 
and finally at Torre Annunziata Not a few m the audience 
shivered with horror as they heard him unfold the temble 
acts of brutal Itahan pohce oflScers who had been deco 
rated by the government, and many there were whose eyes 
became wet with tears at the reataJ of the teirtual words of 
those poor unfortunates who after being wounded, vamly 
implored mercy” 

In this speech Mussohm, like his Mer, made reference 
to various madents m Italian towns mvolvmg con 
flicts between the pohce and workers where the latter 
were massacred Italian revolutionists had not forgotten 
Cnspi’s violent repression of the Fasci Stcihm, groups of 
Sidhan workers staving for economic betterment, or the 
bloody reaction m Milan under the leadersbp of General 
Bava Beccans, who was given a special decoration by King 
Humbert Symbohcal of the popular fury that resulted fixim 
the government’s pohcy of persecution was the assassination 
of King Humbert m 1900 To recall the ‘massacres of 
Italian workers was one of Mussohm’s j^vounte themes 
throughout his soaalist career Here it is appiojmte to 
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suggest that the ‘ massacres he once condemned were per 
haps trifles when compared to the regime of violence whch 
he instituted as the leader of the fascist party and state 
The Swiss sojourn of Mussohm was interrupted in October 
1903 by a telegram from his father urging him to return 
home because of the senous illness of his mother Upon his 
departurej the Awmire felt certain that the Itahan proletariat 
m Switzerland had appreciated “his mtelhgence faith, and 
spirit of abnegation ’ 

Back home at Predappio, in the province of Forli, Musso 
hiu became sufficiently notorious as a revolutionary sociahst 
to influence the Royi Prefecture of Forli to keep a secret 
poke record of his activities The first entry m the record 
contains a summary of bs character and his domgs up to 
January 1904, and it is from tbs entry that we cull the 
Mowmg remarks As an individual of rather vivacious and 
sometimes impulsive and violent character, but because of 
bs meagre education (that is, sometbng the average worker 
could not boast) has enjoyed a good name He has shown 
mtelhgence and some small culture, having attended the 
royal normal school of Forhmpopoh, where he took the 
superior courses He is a hard worker and is supported by bs 
family He frequents the company of workmen m order to 
make proselytes to his party In family relations behaves well 
Until now he has held no office He is inscnbed m the social 
1st party, in wbch he has always been active, exerasmg a 
shght influence, hmited, however, to bs native town He is in 
relations with the heads of the party in Romagna and with 
some m Bern, Zunch, and Lausanne *** He makes an 
active propaganda among the workmg class, and earns a 
httle money by it He is capable of making speeches and has 
made some, one in Predappio, December 6, 1903, and 
another m Mddola, the 22nd of the same month Further, 
during bs residence m Bern, where he made for himself a 
certam position among our workers who professed advanced 
opimons, he repeatedly spoke m their pubhc meetmgs, and 
espeaally on the occasion of May first, 1903, so much that he 
was registered by the Swiss pohcc as a fervid sociahst orator 
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Towaids the authonbes he showed himself mdifferent He 
partiapates personally m all meetings of the party, and smce 
his return from Switzerland has assumed in Prdappio the 
attitude of party leader 

On January 3, 1904, according to the pohce record, Musso 
hm left for Geneva m search of employment Another entry 
m the record, dated February 6 1904, informs us of a report 
made by the Itahan Consul General in Geneva that Musso 
hm had been denounced to him as an anarchist 

It seems that Mussohm spent most of January and the 
entire month of February 1904 at Annemasse, a French town 
near Geneva Here he announced the publication of a bi 
weekly review, The Ttm^ a Penodtcal of Irtiemtiond 
Socidut Cultiffe, to be edited by him and his friend Salvatore 
Donatmi, but this periodical was never published 

In March, we hear of him at Geneva where he joined the 
local Itahan soaahst club which chose him as its representa 
tve to the congress of the Italian socialist party m Switzer 
land, held at Zurich on March 19 20, 1904 Among others at 
this congress were Angelo Ohviero Ohvetti, who presided, 
Giacmto Menotb Serrati and Angehca Balabanoff Musso 
hm s encounter with these three persons is of considerable 
mterest Ohvetti, a native of Bologna and a practising lawyer 
at Lugano in the canton of Tiono, presented at the Zurich 
Congress a reformist resolution which was overwhelmingly 
defeated by Mussohm s revolutionary resolution In 1906, he 
was one of the founders of a syndicahst review, Pagine hbm^ 
mwbch he set forth extreme revolutionary views Eventually 
this ex reformist and ex syndicalist became a rabid fascist 
and one of Mussohm s most finthfiil henchmen His career is 
typical of many Itahan syndicalists who ended up in the 
fascist rants, thereby achieving a remarkable feat m moral 
and mtellectual insmcenty 

Throughout Mussdim’s career as a soaahst up to the 
autumn of 1914, his connections with Ohvetti were of slight 
or no importance On the other hand, Mussohm established 
close relations with Serrati and Madame Balabanof Some 
years later, both of them aided him considerably m attamicg 
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leadership of the Italian soaalist party Since many and con 
fusing legends have grown up around the ongm and early 
character of these relationSj it might be well to mention cer 
tain facts which have too hghdy been ignored Serrati was a 
well known figure among Italian socialists in Switzerland 
even before he went to the Umted States where he edited 
R Proktano, an Itahan soaahst weekly Dunng Mussolini s 
stay m Switzerland in 1902 and 1903, Serrati was in the 
Umted States, and it is therefore obvious that they could not 
have met personally dunng these years It is qmte possible 
that they began to Imow each other by correspondence m the 
year 1903, when Mussohm contributed several articles to R 
Pfoletano Serrati did not return to Switzerland until January 
1904, and I think it was sometime dunng this month that he 
made the personal acquaintance of Mussohm at Geneva 
They met agam at the Zunch Congress in March of that year, 
and they came to know each other very well at Lausanne 
When Mussohm left his post as editor of the Avanti^ m 1914 m 
order to advocate Italy s mtervention in the Great War, he 
and Serrati became bitter personal and pohtical enemies 
Dunng the post war penod, Serrati, as editor of the Avanh^y 
maintained close contacts with the Russian Bolsheviks and 
upheld the need for commumsm m Italy, while Mussohm, as 
editor of R Popolo d'Mia, clamoured for the fascist seizure of 
power 

Angehca Balabanoff, a cultivated Russian exile, formed an 
acquamtance with Mussohm, which lasted up to the autumn 
of 1914 Equipped with an excellent formal education and a 
rare gift for languages, this child of a well to do Russian 
femily started m her twenties to propagate the Marxist gospel 
with unusual fervour She mastered Italian easily ai Ud began 
to address Itahan soaahsts in Switzerland at least as early as 
1903 She met Mussohm at the Zunch Congress of March 
1904, and later dunng that year, she probably helped him 
translate a pamphlet of the famous German socialist Karl 
Kautsky Mussohm praised her report at the congress on the 
exploitation of girls m rehgious institutions connected with 
industnal establishments and the campaign she was carrying 
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on against this evil in a soaahst paper addressed to Italian 
women ‘After capitalistic eiqiloitation ,Mussolmi observed, 
“monastic seclusion with all Its mfemies this is tihe condition 
of those poor girls, the majonty of whom are from the Ticmo 
and northern Italy’ 

Madame Balabanoff was one of the many Russian revolu 
tiomsts hving m Switzerland, among whom was her comrade 
and acqnamtance Lemn, who was writing for the Russian 
revolutionary paper Ista [Spark) during part of the time that 
Mussohm spent in Switzerland The future leader of the 
Bolshevik Revolution and the future leader of Itahan fascism 
never met Madame Balabanoff eventually identified herself 
closely with the Italian revolutionary movement, and she was 
made, together with Mussohm, a member of the Executve 
Committee of the Itahan soaahst party m July 1912 In 
December of that year, Mussohm became editor m chiefs 
and Madame Balabanoff an assistant editor, of the Aijontif 
They parted company as bitter enemies when Mussohm 
became an interventionist After playing a promment role 
in the sociahst anti war movement during ie Great War, 
she jomed Lemn and Trotsky m revolutionary Russia and 
served as the first secretary of the Third International For 
several years she has been hving m Pans, where she edits the 
Asanii^, which was banished from Italy by its former editor 
and her former comrade 

At the Zurich Congress, Mussohm presented the report on 
the conditions of the soaahst party m Italy and offered a 
resolution emphasizing the mtransigent and revolutionary 
aims of the party This resolution, which was overwhelm 
ingly victorious over the reformist rc^lution offered by 
Ohvetti, affirmed the nec«sity (ff revolutionary tactics m the 
stri^le against the bourgeoisie, which possesses the means of 


it regarded as “anti sooahstic the reformist affiumation of the 
CO operation between classes ’ and of the possible partiapa 
tionof soaahstsin a bourgeois ministry , and it main ta ine d that 
reforms by the bourgeoisie were forced, partial and iHusm^r 
concessions, intended to put off the day of its eqiropnation 

s 
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Finally, the resolution declared that direct collaboration with 
the governing classes to obtain these reforms may form a part 
of the programme of radical hberal parties, but not of the pro 
gramme of the sociahst party whose aim is eminently subver 
sive and revolutionary to abohsh private property, the first 
cause of economic inequahty, and the state— the instruments 
of class oppression ’ 

Mussohm also made a proposal about the reorganization of 
the editonal board of the Itahan sociahst weekly paper m 
Switzerland, but this was almost unammously voted down 
by the congress The detail is worthy of note because I tbinV 
It IS the ody recorded instance during Mussohm s socialist 
career from 1902 until 1913 that a proposal made by him to a 
sociahst gathermg was not accepted As a sociahst and as a 
fascist, he has been emmently successful m satsfying bs 
dommeenng passion for having bs own way 

Coupled with Mussohm s advanced revolutionary views 
were bs extreme anti rehgious behefs He zealously supported 
the anti rehgious agitation earned on by the Itahan sociahsts 
of Geneva and Lausanne On March 25, 1904, there took 
place at the Maison du Peuple of Lausanne a debate between 
Mussohm and the evangelist preacher Alfredo Taghalatela 
on the subject God does not exist In science, rehgion is 
an absurdity, m practice, it is immorahty, and m men, it 
IS a disease ’ The debate between the ‘ atheist and the 
pnesF , held before more than five hundred workers, was 
reported at length by Serrati ‘Mussohm, a perfect master 
of his subject, was calm and serene and dehvered a 
fine address What Mussohm said was soon embodied 
m a pamphlet issued by the International Library of 
Rationahst Propaganda of Geneva under the title Man and 
Dwimty 

Mussohm’s stay in Geneva, hke bs stay at Bern, ended m 
a cantonal expulsion In Apnl 1904 he was expelled from the 
Canton of G^eva because he was using a falsified passport 
About May 5, shortly after the socialist deputy Dr Adnen 
Wyss had made an mterpellation at the Grand Conseil rela 
tive to Mussohm s expulsion, Mussohm sent an mteresting 
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letter m French to Dr Wyss, who permitted me to make a 
photostatic copy of it when I visited him at Geneva 

ANNEMASSE 

Thursday night jgo^ 

T)ear Comrade Wyss 

I have just read m the Gmeom [a Geneva daily] 
that you will interpellate the Grand Conseil about m} expul 
Sion Odier has up to the present, mamtained an alanmng 
silence , perhaps he is preparing something surprising At 
any rate, to avoid any trouble and to give you some mfonna 
tion wbch you may need, here is my past 
Tn Italy I attended the normal schook and I was gradu 
ated a teacher I taught for some time, and afterwards, about 
July 1902 , 1 came to Switzerland Until last year, I worked 
and earned mv hving honestly at Lausanne I returned to 
Italy and went to my mother I stayed there for two months, 
after which I went to Annemasse where Donatim and I had 

thought of roistering as a student or as an auditm at the 
Umversity 

People will tell you that I am an ‘anarchist’ Well, Com 
rade, nothing could be more false Dunng these last few years, 

I have written a good deal in the newspapers of our party I 
have contnbuted— with compensation— to the Fnktm, a 
daily m Itahan which was published in New York I have 
often wntten for L Auan^aris Socudista of Milan and for 
UAvjime kl Lavmtore I defy any authonty to find in a 
>pTig1p article a single hne or argument that could classify me 
among the anarchists I have always been registered, both m 
Italy and Switzerland, in the soaahst party In our congress 
held just recendy at Zunch, I was the reporter on the famous 
question of ‘tendencies’, and I introduced a resolution which, 
while revolutionary, could never be interpreted as anarchistic 
You can sec it in the cmpU rendu pubhshed m LAmmre of 
BeUmzona I was m Geneva for 40 days, and I took very 
htde part m political life I spent almost all my time at the 


planned the founding of anmtemational penodical of soaal 
1st culture The first of March, I came to Geneva where ] 
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Library I spoke only on the commemoration of the Com 
mune and it was on this occasion that I had the pleasure of 
shaking your hand 

My dossier is a pack of hes A symptomatic thing is that it 
is joined to that of Donatim [also an expelled socialist] I 
was ‘despatched without bemg given the time to return the 
key of my roomj to ensure the safety of my diplomas, to greet 
some friends and my lawyers In truth like a mangy dog 
that could infect everybody And to bde me fi:om view 
they hed to Maitre Zurhnden and to Victor Snell [lawyers for 
Mussolmi] by teUing them that I had left and had been taken 
to Annemasse while I was on the way to Chiasso The rest 
you know, dear Comrade, and I shall not dwell upon it 
I am very glad you are bringing the question before the 
Grand Conseil because my expulsion could cover with shame 
a democracy that wants to keep mtact the holy traditions of 
Helvetic hberties and does not find a protest against these 
proceedings, unworthy even of a monarchy 
‘ Now I am going to Lausanne, to the Umversity, and I 
hope to remain undisturbed there I shall learn there the 
result of your mterpeliation It will be difficult for Odier to 
justify bs action Afterwards I shall appeal to the Grand 
Conseil against my expulsion 
‘My soaahst greetmgs to you, dear Comrade 

Yours truly, 

“Mussolini Benito 

“PosTE Restante, Lausanne ” 

Odier was the head of the Pohce and Justice Department 
of the Canton of Geneva On May ii, at a session of the 
Grand Conseil of Geneva, he answered Dr Wyss’ interpella 
tion and described at considerable length the steps leading to 
Mussolmi s arrest, detention and expulsion Some of bs 
important remarks follow 

What happened in Mussohm s case? On March 9 [1904], 
Mussolmi went to the bureau of residence permits to ask for 
a residence permit In support of bs request, he presented a 
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French r^tration card, dated January 16, 1904, which 
indicated that he had used a passport After the employee 
brought to his attention the fact that this card was not suffi 
aent, he deaded to produce a passport This passport, at first 
glance, was recognized as irregular It bore the following 
date 31 December 1905 , but it was evident, on sight, that 
there was a surcharge on the number five and that the num 
ber 3 was the real number and had been changed to five by 
the addition of a httle curl on top of the number 3 After the 
employee had taken note of this change, a temporary permit 
was given to Mussolmi and mfonnation about tbs passport 
was asked of the Itahan Consul at Bdhnzona This offiaal 
rephed on March 1 1, 1904 In answer to your letter of the 
glh instant, I hasten to inform you that the passport of the 
said Mussolmi, Bemto, was vahd up to December 31, 1903 
The date 1905 is therefore false If you beheve that you ned 
not take any steps against this mdividual because of the 
falsification committed, I should be obhged to you if you 
would kmdly send back tbs passport to me, as I shall inform 
the Itahan authorities of what h^ just happened 
‘On April 9, Mussolmi a^am went to the bureau for 
foreigners and asked to have his papers returned to him In 
the mtenm, the Parquet had been notified, and by order of 
the pohee commissioner, Mussobu was arrested and taken 
to prison When first questioned by the pohee commissioner, 
Mussolmi answered as follows I acknowledge that the year 
1903 was falsified and changed to 1905, but I am not the 
author of tbs fakficaton Nevertheless, I admit that I made 
use of my passport knowing that it had been falsified 
‘ It IS true that Mussolim later went back on his declara 
tions When questioned by the investigating judge who asked 
him if he confirmed the answers m^e before the commis 
sioner, he rephed %, but I rectify them on one point 
When I used my passport at Geneva to prove my identity, I 
had not noticed that it had been ftJsified by the change of 
the date fi:om 1903 to 1 905 Tbs falsification must have been 
made m Italy when I left tbs passport m the hands third 
parties 1 do not know who did it * 
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‘This explanation did not appear suffiaent, and the dossier 
of the matter, after this interrogation, was transmitted by the 
investigating judge to the Parquet of the Prosecutor General 
The Prosecutor General then considered the question of 
findmg out if it was expedient to prosecute Mussohm, and 
after pYarmning the question, considering that Mussohm had 
already been in prison for seven days— smce he had been 
arrestd on April 9 and it was now Apnl 15— and con 
sidenng, in aditon, that the expulsion of Mussohm had been 
deaded upon in an adnunistrative manner, the Prosecutor 
General decided not to summon Mussohm to appear before 
a magistrate *** 

Now, gentlemen, a few words on the personahty of Mus 
sohm He is a former Itahan school teacher who is at present 
engaged in revolutionary sociahst propaganda He was 
arrested at Lausanne, for vagrancy, in July 1902 , at Bern, in 
1903, for a pohtical offence, kept m prison until June 19 
and expelled from the canton of Bern He was pomted out 
to us as an anarchist m a arcular of July 31, 1903, issued by 
the federal authorities I beheve that Mussohm protests 
against this description of him as an anarchist and that he is 
content with that of revolutionary sociahst It is, m fact, in 
this capacity that Mussohm has acted among us Even before 
he appeared at the bureau for residence permits to regularize 
his status, he was already playing a part in the sessions of the 
Itahan revolutionary sociahst club of Geneva In a session 
which took place m the early days of March, Mussohm made 
a big speech, talking about the present pohtical movement in 
Italy He gave the history of the party, the birth of which is 
due to mtemationahsm He traced its different phases and 
the revolutions effected in the course of time Accordmg to 
him, the movement has always been insurrectional and 
revolutionary 

Mussohm therefore frankly declared himself a partisan of 
the revolutonary group Consequently, gentlemen, Musso 
hm, by very reason of his activity at Geneva, had placed him 
self m the position of being expelled like his friend and alter 
ego Honatm, who has been, as you know, hkewise expelled 
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from the canton [of Geneva] and whose appeal has been 
demed by the Council of State 

“Gentlemen, can we reproach the State for havmg asked 
Mussohm to cross the frontier when on the one hand, m order 
to establish himself among us, he sought to use dishonest 
means by falsifying a record of legitimation which was asked 
of him, and on the other hand, he spoke and displayed his 
activity in an essentially revolutionary miheu wbch seeks 
by all possible means to combat our institutions^ I do not 
beheve so, and I think that it is the duty of the State, as a 
simple matter of self defence to keep away from its territory 
men whom it must consider dangerous to our institutions It 
was, above all, because he had tried to present false papers 
that Mussohm was arrested, that he was questioned and that 
his expulsion from our territory was deaded upon But, as 
you see fixim this infonnation, it is not simply a question of an 
unfortunate foreigner who tned to procure for himself even 
through dishonest ways a means of legitimizing his request for 
a residence permit, but a question of a man whose presence 
here is dangerous because of the ideas wbch he professes and, 
above all, because of the means wbch he preaches and of the 
activity wbch he tnes to arouse among his Italian co reh 
gionists and compatnots ’ 

The soaahst protest m what was then called the afm 
Mussohm was directed particularly against the Genevan 
authorities for having attempted to ‘ de^atch ’ Mussohm to 
Cbasso, a frontier town m the Canton of Ticmo, and turn 
him over to the Italian authonties Tbs would have meant 
his immediate arrest by the Itahan pohce because he was a 
r^ractare, that is, a shirker, an evader or dodger from mih 
tary service, one who had not responded m due time to the 
call of bs class for compulsory mihtary service m Italy It was 
prmcipally through the qmck co operation of the Geneva 
and Ticmo soaalists that tbs was averted In the Ticmo, the 
prommoit benefactor on Mussohm s behalf was tl^ socialist 
Giuseppe Rensi, now a well known Italian philosopher, who 
at that time was practising law at Bellinzona Smce the 
Geneva pohce had no authority over Mussohm once he was 
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m Ticmese territory, pressure was brought to bear on the 
Ticino authonties, which resulted m his being set free before 
he could be brought to Cbasso This was consonant with the 
well estabhshed international practice that a state should 
not send back a refractam to the country of his origin After 
bs release by the pohce, Mussohm enjoyed a night’s hospi 
tality at Rensi s home 

Under the heading Number 2 , Mussohm wrote an 
account of bs expulsion from Geneva wbch, among other 
tbngs, establishes dej&mtely, on bs own confession, that he 
was a refractaire 

In the bnef turn of a year, it is already the second time 
that I have been bt by a cantonal expulsion with pohce 
escort The judicial comedy that precedes the pohce measure 
exasperates me Just as at Bern, so at Geneva, I am arrested 
under the charge of an ordmary misdemeanour After the 
charge and detenton, I choose a defender and await the tnal 
I want to go to the Court, refute the charge and show it to be 
a pretext to seize my person and expel me without even allow 
mg me the choice of a frontier I want to prove my innocence 
to the judges and tell them ‘You serve the pohce But no 
After seven days ofjail, the charge vamshes and there appears 
the red phantasm aeated by fbe phenomenal stupiity of 
the agents of order— the dangerous anarcbst who must be 
despatched to the border of the country of his ongm The 
oroofs of my anarchism are gathered together The dossier 
hat concerns me is volummous and irrebtable Like a 
package, I am ‘despatched The Justice and Pohce Depart 
nent at Geneva niakes out a certificate of transport up to 
Dbasso I am a refractaire smce March 27, but just to 
despatch me, the Genevan authorities have no scruples 
whatever about violatmg international treaties, and the 
antonal expulsion becomes a disguised and arbitrary 
xtradition’ 

‘ If I am free to day, if instead of bang m jail in Italy, I 
md myself in another and more hospitable repubhcan tern 
ory, I owe it to the work of the comrades of Geneva, to the 
fforts made by comrade Lawyer Rensi, and to the interpella 
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tion of Fusom on account of which the cantonal government 
of the Ticmo, by refusing comphaty m this monstrous 
arbitrary act had the good sense to set me free on federal 
temtor} ^ My thanls to those who concerned themselves with 
m) case It remains a symptomatic sign of the reactionary 
storm that is ragmg at Geneva In the aty reformed by 
CalviUj that most repulsive type of mqmsitor who can be seen 
at the Salle Ami Lulhn’ [at the Geneva Library], a govern 
ment of direct democracy’ with the attendant ‘sovereign 
people’ wages war against ideas that are freely and honesdy 
professed It is painM to see a sausage makers’ democracy 
that has never known how to find the road of protest and 
pretends to be unaware of its immense shame, behevmg 
perhaps that to perpetuate a tradition of hberty the apple 
of WiJham Tell is sufficient 

^fter his expulsion from Geneva, Mussohm probably 
spent a few days at Annemasse with his fiiend Donatini In 
the spring, we M him again at Lausanne where he remained 
most of the time until November or December 1904 when he 
left Switzerland permanently and went badk to Italy 
Mussohm dchvered speeches at Uster m October and at 
Coire and St Margrethen m November On November 12, 
the Italian sociahsts of Lausanne, whose leader was Serrati, 
gave him a farewell party A reporter tells us that m his 
speech on ‘ Neo Marxism , Mussohm mtended to demon 
strate that contrary to whatthe revisionists affirm, the theory 
of Marx is neither dead nor antiquated , that, on the contrary, 
It is younger, more ahve than ever, the facts year by year lend 
lustre to It and bstory shows it to be true Some of the 
economic conclusions of Marxism may perhaps be erroneous, 
but the soaological conceptions are vid Against the new 
theory of collaboration or compenetration of classes, there 
stands firm and unshaken m its Maixist foundation the theory 
of class struggle, there stands the concept of international 
struggle, the concept of the class umon of the mtemational 
proletanat, the concept of the revolutionary conquest of 

1 FusomwasaraffialmcmbttofthcGrandCoundoftibeC^^ 

of Ticmo 
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public power Mussolini was very much applauded and 
applauded still more when— alter the affectionate greeting 
extended to him by comrade Serrati— he incited everyone to 
do his duty in the ranks of the party and for the sociahst 
party ” As a token of esteem, the workers gave him a foun 
tain pen Joined to the greetu]^ of the Itiian socialists at 
Lausanne was that of L Avvemre del Lavmtou wbch remarked 
on Mussohm s very mtelhgent propaganda work among 
the Itahan proletariat in Switzerland 

The most remarkable tribute paid to Mussohm dunng his 
Swiss sojourn appeared in a small news item of twenty four 
lines sent from Geneva to La Tnbunay a conservative daily 
newspaper issued at Rome The item, dated Geneva, Apnl 
17, 1904, and pubhshed on the first page of the Tnbma, April 
18, was written by a Geneva correspondent who signed 
bmself ‘ Dommo Besides reportmg Mussolim’s expukion 
from Geneva, this correspondent desenbed him as a refrac 
tm and as an Itahan sociahst from the Romagna who has 
been for some time the great duce of the local Itahan 
sociahst club [of Geneva] ’ 

The discovery of this item was one of the most interesting 
results of our research Mussohm was called a Duce, mdeed a 
great Duce, for the first time when he was twenty years old • 
No tnbute could be more flattering to him than to be called 
a Duce Eventually, it became a matter of httle moment to 
him whether he was called a Duce in connection with 
sociahsm or fascism What has always mattered to bm is that 
he be regarded as a leader Lookmg at bs sociahst and fasast 
career as a whole, we find that bs fidehty to a cause has 
always been secondary to bs love of leadersbp 

I am convinced that Mussohm has never read the news 
Item in the Tnhuna, for I think it is mconceivable that he 
could have read it and then have forgotten to utihze it to his 
advantage especially after he became the Duce of the fascist 
state Had he read it or known about it, he would certainly 
have brought it to the attention of the pubhc either through 
bs fascist press or through one of his many enthusiastic 
biographers 
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While there can be no doubt that Mussolini’s Itahan social 
ist comrades at Geneva held him m high esteem, it is ex 
tremely doubtful that he had achieved the stature of a great 
duce’ m their eyes, even though they had selected him as 
their representative at the Zunch Congress of the Itahan 
soaahsts m Switzerland m March 1904, where he had made 
an excellent showing as the exponent of a victonous resolu 
don relating to revolutionary tactics It must be remembered 
that Mussohm was called a great duce , not by a fellow 
sociahst, but by the correspondent of the TnitmCy a conserva 
dve and, from the soaahst point of view, a reactionary 
newspaper As a close observer of happenings m Itahan 
immigrant circles m Switzerland, Dommo doubtless took 
more than a passing mterest m the activities of the Itahan 
soaahsts who were steadily increasing m strength and num 
bers During the months of March and April 1904, Dommo 
probably became familiar with three facts about Mussohm 
the notoriety connected with his debate on rehgion with 
Taghalatela, his promment role at the Zurich Congress, and 
the wide pubhaty attending his expulsion from Geneva All 
these occurrences may have impressed Dommo so sharply 
that he was led to call Mussohm a “great duce A possibility 
which should not be dismissed apnon is that Dommo, as the 
correspondent of a * bouigeois ’ paper, used the term great 
duce m a sarcastic vem In any case, whatever Dommo s 
motives might have been, it is noteworthy that the man who 
was destined to be the acknowledged Duce of the Itahan 
sociahst movement and of thefrsast movement was described 
as a Duce m his twentieth year 

Who is Dommo^ I have sought m vam to identify hmi 
Although I have what I consider a good guess as to his 
identity, I think it best to hold it m abeyance for the present 
Should Dommo happen to read this book, we hope he wiU 
disclose his identity 

About two years after Mussohm became Itahan Prune 
Munster m 1922, some of his enemies began to circulate the 
senous charge that he stole a watch while he was m Switzer 
land One version has it that after steahng the watch, he 
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asked forgiveness of the owner, another, that legal pro 
rmliTigs were begun against him but were not completed 
because the owner withdrew bs charge, and still another, 
that he was sentenced by a Swiss court for stealing a watch, 
but after becoming Pnme Munster, he persuaded the Swiss 
government to suppress all traces of the court sentence All 
bese and other vague versions are unsubstantiated My re 
searches on the ongm and details of the serious charge against 
Mussolmi lead me to conclude that it has no foundation 
whatsoever In this connection, I have been able to consult 
a volume pnnted before the Great War, which was intended 
for the sole and exclusive use of the Swiss pohce Pubhc 
circulation of this volume was and is prohibited The volume, 
entitled Rtpertme k stgmkmk, contains references to the 
pohce record of foragnen who have been m Switzerland 
On page 192, Mussohm $ name is hsted, but there is no sign 
mdicatug that he was ever sentenced for the crime of theft 
m Switzerland 

An irresponsible charge was made in a pamphlet written m 
1928 by an anti fasast, Mana Rygier, who maintained that 
Mussohm was engaged as a spy by the French government 
while he was staying m the Upper Savoy section of France m 
1904 This charge is lackmg in any foundation whatsoever 
and should be teissed as one of the many anti ftisost and 
anti Mussohm legends which are as much a hindrance to the 
undeistandmg of Mussohm’s character and career as the 
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Throughout his stay m Switzerland, Mussohm was active as a 
joumahst He wrote most frequently for LAwmre del 
Imoroim [The Future of the Worker), the weekly organ of the 
Italian socialists m Switzerland, he was a fairly r^;iilar con 
tnhutor to UAvar^uardm Socudista [The Soctdisi Vanguarij, a 
weekly paper of the revolutionary frction of the Itahan 
soaalist party, pubhshed at Milan and edited by Arturo 
Labnola and Walter Mocchi, he wrote several articles for 
E Proletano, the New York weekly paper of the Italian 
soaalists m the Umted States, and on one occasion, he sent a 
short notice to the Avantif, the daily organ of the I talian 
socialist party, published at Rome 
What IS, to my bowledge, the first published article 
beanng his signature appeard m the Amrnre on August 2, 
1902, less than a month after his amval m Switzerland 
Entitled ‘ A Fall , it compares the M of the Armenian 
people with the fall of the campanile of Vemce In view of 
the recent conquest of Ethiopia, the reader \\ould do well to 
substitute the word fascists for the word Kurds and the word 
Ethiopia for the word Annema 
‘A people ftills An entire people, good and forsaken, leaves 
every day its body, its hb^ and its traditions m shreds 
on a bloody road of rums The telegraph daily announces 
the massacres consummated by the Kurds against the 
Armenians None of them escapes slaughter A few days ago, 
a Kurd chieftain, after having buned a village, ord^ all 
the women to be tied, and then committed against them acts 
of incredible cruelty and made them die m horrible pam 


twentieth century, should arouse m everyone a feeling of 
horror, pass completely or almost con^etely unobserved, 
like episodes of secondary importance, amid the feirago d 
daily news A few isolated mdividuals raise thar voice to 
protest m the name of the nghts of peoples But the pubhc 
cannot mtercst itself m Armenia during the dog days that 
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dnve everyone towards some sea resort or some place m the 
mountains And the papers deal with another fall the fall of 
the campamle of Vemce 

Strange, however ' For the tower that crumbles because 
It IS powerless to sustain the weight of centuries, even diplo 
macy and the higher ups m the more or less bureaucratic or 
financial circles bestir themselves, a chorus of protests and 
of supphcations is raised in the name of art, of memones, of 
the fatherland, and even of humamty For a people— stiH m 
Its infancy— that falls, crushed by the moloch of bhndly 
fanatical barbarism, no one gels exated Europe wbch 
shudders on account of a loss that is after all disputable even 
from an artistic point of view, does not find for this cause an 
outburst of generosity, it has no protests against those who 
could, if wilhng prevent a region from becoming a cemetery 

‘ Oh ' if a shrub could become an oak, defying a hurricane , 
oh' if the proletariat, by bnnging together its ranks m a 
compact phalanx, could with its own hand, determme the 
course of justice, the massaaes worthy of the times of Attila 
would cease And the disappearance of the tyranny that one 
social class, with its economic pnvileges, exerases over 
another wiU also mark the end of every violence instigated by 
race fanatiasm and hatred, and all men will be umted by a 
bond of fraternal sohdanty 

Mussohm’s violent and ardent nature found expression in 
bs writings against almost evcrythmg in bs Swiss environ 
ment the complacent and conservative temperament of the 
people their democracy, their dull mtellectub interests, their 
puntamcal ‘Protestant canaille , their so called hberal and 
repubhcan institutions and particularly their soaahst move 
ment and leaders By way of emphasizing the hotel keepers 
mentahty of the Swiss, he used the well known jibe of refer 
ring to WiUiam TeU as Wilham “Hotel ’ He had occasion 
to note the attempt to dismiss Professor Giuho Carrara from 
bs post in a Swiss Gymnasium Canara, he wrote, was ‘ a 
talented wntcr, noted for his hbertanan views The campaign 
was made by the despicable Protestant clergy wbch hates the 
irrehgion of Carrara and fean the influence of modem 
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teachings on the minds of the youth It is well to add, how 
ever, that the Committee on Studies has re appomtd the 
distmgmshed professor to his post None the less the feet is 
symptomatic and demonstrates how right Fredenck II was m 
decianng that among all the Jesuits, the Protestants were 
the worst The mobilization of troops by vanous cantonal 
governments m order to repress strikes angered the young 
Romagnuole emigrant Where Italian strikers weremvolved, 
such a measure was apparently taken without much ado It 
IS a matter anyhow of Itahan flesh, already accustomed to 
massacres ’ 

Of course, Mussolim looked upon the so called free institu 
tions of Switzerland as a modery Exconating the Swiss 
authonties for their ruthless treatment of foreign revolu 
tiomsts, he declared Revolutionists, the majority of whom 
are Russians and Itahans, are expelled from that land which 
was pamted to them as an oasis of hberty The Swiss democ 
racy shamefully keeps silent At bottom, it approves these 
reactionary measures *** Never asmthis year of grace, 1903, 
have the repubhean rulers shown themselves to be so reac 
tionary —as evidenced by their repression of strikes at Bern, 
Geneva, and other places It is the socialist party that 
furnishes— painfully— the opium I have made the acquain 
tance of this unworthy cmaradme *** The English tourists, 
the sowers of the sterling and the dollar, want to be tran 
quil Why then do these socialist, anarchist and revolu 
tionaiy foreigners come to disturb our slumbers^ 

Mussolmi reserved his bitterest scorn for the Swiss socialist 
movement and, above all, its leaders His expulsion from 
Bern exated his ire against its mdigenous socialists, whom he 
condenmed m a letter sent to the anarchist Bertom and pub 
hshed m the latter s paper, U Bmeglw After calling Bern an 
old city where “the sellers of brandy and the priests of the 
tepid soaal democratic popery prosper , he attacked the 
aty s soaahst leaders, these ‘ ehgibles for the red papacy 
and these ‘cozy, very cozy revolutionaiies” for their refusal 
to aid Itahan strikers 

The refoimism and the spirit of conciliation characterizing 
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the Swiss socialists repelled him and he warned the Itahan 
sociahsts not to follow their tactcs Their practice of ranad 
patriotism under a proletarian mask ’ disgusted him It was 
not as a patnotic Itahan but as an anti patnotic socialist and 
mtemationahst that he resented the reactionary and national 
istic prejudice against foragners on the part of the Swiss 
people m general and of the Swiss socialists in particular 
Besides defining socialism m Switzerland as ‘a vague philo 
sophy that vacillates between Luther and Calvm , Musso 
hm asserted ‘ If by socialism is meant a Protestant democ 
racy which, imbued with soaabm, enacts reforms withm 
Its Wders and chantably thinks that with the motto ‘Liberty 
and the Fatherland it can reconcile capitahsm and the 
proletanat, then we can mclude m sociahst hlerature even 
the bulls of Pope Peca [Leo XIII] that summon the masters 
to their duties towards ^e workers *** If by sociahsm, how 
ever, is understood the goal and the movement (collective 
property, class struggle) of the majonty of the expropnated 
(the proletarians) who aim at the expropnation of the 
holden of wealth (ie capitalists) *** then only the bhnd 
cannot see that authentic socialism is yet to be bom m this 
cunous repubhc And Swiss socialists may be sought for m 
vam, even if one is furnished with the already over exploited 


lantern ofthe Cyme of Smope [Diogenes] ’ 
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Throughout his stay in Switzerland Mussolini was a con 
finned anti militanst There is no better proof of this than his 
status as a refiactmre which he himself admitted and which 
the Swiss as well as the Itahan press noted after his expulsion 
from the Canton of Geneva Le Fmpk k Gem, a soaahst 
semi weekly^ descnbed him as a re^ctaire par conviction 
antunihtanste and as a victnne de la tyranme nuhtaire ’ 

The Itahan consular authonties carefully watched his move 
ments According to an entry dated Apnl 28, 1904 in the 
secret pohce record of Mussohni s activities, kept at the Royal 
Prefecture of Forli, Bemto Mussolmi was on the tenth of 
April declared absent without justification when his class was 
called for arm) service ^hile m Italy m November and 
December 1903, he was, of course, aware of the fact that the 
men of the dass of 1883, the year he was bom, would soon be 
summoned to perform their mihtary service Smce his ongi 
nal passport was vahd until December 31, 1903, the change 
of date tom 1903 to 1905 enabled him to use a falsified pass 
port in order to leave Italy m January 1904 
Mussolim s position on anti mditansm was forther to the 
left than that of the reformist socialists, the revolutionary 
soaahsts, and even of many anarchists His comparatively 
extrane stand is best mdicated by his advocacy of desertion 
from the army even m times of peace In February 1904, he 
wrote Mihtansm ism us, m our habits Itiswewhofiitten 
the evil beast when, with stupid resignation we pay the 
taxes destined to its mamtenance, it is the sons of the prole 
tanat who populate the barracb it is our powerlessness that 
fortifies Jingoistic patriotism ♦♦♦ There is indeed an mfiilhble 
means of destroying fi:om its foundation the infamous 
mihtanst constramt Desertion'* 

Mussolim s success m Ethiopia lends special mterest to his 
former anti war propaganda He held up to the scorn of the 
Itahan proletariat the grand manoeuvres and all forms d 
mihtary display, which now constitute one of the character 

r 
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istic marks of the fascist state As he put it, bugs and the 
personages of their retinue with their loud and many 
coloured uniforms, their chests bnsthng with crosses, decora 
tions, and similar foreign and domestic hardware surrounded 
by a picked guard and followed by a swarm of generals, 
ministers, and officials, pass on m parade, blmdmg the pubhc 
with dust and flaunting in its face their impudent display 
Mussohm was certain that if the caprice of a monarch or some 
crazy megalomamac should plunge people into war, the 
proletariat would refuse to fight and would start a general 
strike 

The time is now past when the caprice of a monarch can 
dnve peoples to slaughter To day, bankers are above bugs 
ITie mterests of the big banks eicplam many strange situa 
tions *** Surely, without bankers a war cannot be waged 
When, many years ago, it seemed that one of these bloody 
conflicts would break out, Madame Rothschild, on bemg 
mterviewed, could answer that nothing would happen 
simply because her husband was not lending money 

‘ We dare add that another force— just come upon the 
scene of history, but already vibrating with a human ideal- 
will impose Itself on kmgs with crowns and on bngs of finance 
This force, which finds its most beautiful and eloquent 
eiqjression m the proletanat that nses to the enhghtened 
aims ofjustice, tbs force, wbch aspnes to humanize the men of 
all the world, has already manifested itself as sentiment that 
brings about firatermty, as thought that justifies sacrifice, the 
daily work of sohdanty 

* From bloody 71, fi’om the day the workers of Pans 
spintually shook hands with their comrades across the Rhme 
and above the heads of the soldiers proclaimed the Interna 
tionale, firom that day, wbch like a ray of hght cuts across 
those dark times, war, at least m Europe, has become impos 
sible And if there should appear a crazy megalomamac, the 
proletariat would no longer lend itself, as a docile herd, to the 
holocaust We are ready— Jules Guesde [the French soaahst] 
has said— to set against the armies on the march the General 
Strike, beginner of the Social Revolution ” 
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Mussolmi did not liave the shghtest hesitancy in recalling 
the defeat of the Itahans by the Ethiopians at Adowa (or 
Abba Ganma), at Amba Alagi, and at Dogah The history 
of the Italian monarchy since 1870, he cried out m 1904, 
was a shameful record ‘ Italy needed bread and she was 
bled wbte by an amy and a navy She needed to regenerate 
herself completely and she was plunged into colonii enter 
pnses The dream of a jmgoistic muuster [Francesco 
Cnspi] and of an impenahst sovereign [King Humbert] 
was suffocated m the blood of Abba Ganma, of Amba 
Alagi and of Dogah ’ 

As everyone knows, Mussohm has surpassed Cnspi m 
Jingoism and has given the title of Emperor to Kmg Victor 
Emm a n uel III, the son of the ‘unpenalist sovereign’ 
Kmg Humbert 

It appears that Mussolmi left Switzerland and returned 
to Italy m November or December 1904, and it is certam that 
he was back m his name country not later than December 
of that year But so bng as he was a njmtuxre he stayed 
outside of Italy, for had he returned, he would have been 
subject to arrest and to special penalties for havmg failed 
to answer the anny summons of his class In September 1904, 
he \Nas doubtless rcheved by an event of prime importance 
to him On September 17, King Victor Emmanuel, m 
antiapation of the birth of a successor to his throne (the 
present Crown Pnnce Humbert), issued a decree of amnesty 
to some categones of refiackares, mcluding those of the class 
of 1883 to which Mussolmi belonged This amnesty was to 
be apphed only on certam conditions which provided for 
the eventual service of the r^ractmes m the Itahan army 
By deciding to fulfil these conditions, Mussolmi was free 
to return to Italy without fear of arrest or speaal penalties 
In 1905 and 1906, he served his regular term m lie army, 
as the followmg entnes m the secret pohee record clearly 
mdicate The thirty first of DecembCT, 1904, havmg pre 
sented himself at the military distnet of Forli, as msenbed 
m the first category of conscripts m aiiears of the class of 
1883, Mussolmi IS assigned to die tenth regiment of Bersag 
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lien stationed at Verona On the eighth of January, 1905, 
left for Verona where the regiment is stationed *** On 
the sixth of September, 1906, arrived at Predappio, re 
leased from the tenth regiment of Bersagheri 
In February 1905, he was granted a short leave in order 
to see his mother, who died of memngitis on February 19 
of that year About two decades later, after Mussohm had 
become Pnme Mimster, it was alleged by fascists that on 
February <26, 1905, he had written the following letter from 
Predappio to a captam of his regiment at Verona, a certain 
Simonetti 

Most honourable Captain, 

In the name also of my father and my sister, I wish to 
thank you heartily and with you the officers and my com 
rades for the bnd words sent to me Of the dozens of letters 
which I have received in these days many will go mto the 
fire because they only repeated the usual and banal phrases 
for the occasion, but I shall keep yours, Captain, among the 
dearest memones of my hfe Now, as you say, the only 
thing that remains is to follow the counsels of my mother 
and to honour her memory by fulfilling aH my duties as a 
soldier and as a citizen It becomes women to wail and weep, 
but it becomes strong men to suffer and die, m silence, and 
rather than shed tears, to work and work along the path of 
good and to honour the memones of the family and those 
more sacred of the Fatherland not with sterile lamentations, 
but with fine deeds It is well to remember, to commemorate 
the heroes who, with their blood, cemented the umty of the 
Fatherland, but it is still better to prepare ourselves so that 
we may not be ignoble descendants and so that we may set 
up a sturdy bulwark of breasts m case the barbanans of the 
North should attempt to reduce Italy to a ‘geographical 
expression These are my sentiments Please accept. Cap 
tarn, my respectful regards 

‘Yours faithfully, 

“Benito Mussolini ” 
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The text of this alleged letter has been garbled and 
variously given by the apologetic biographers of Mussohni, 
among whomis Signora Sarfatti who presents, m her offiaal 
biography of the ‘Dux , a text of the letter which does not 
correspond to other Itahan texts which we have consulted 
But we need not hnger over these textual changes which are 
common when writers arc careless and copy from one 
another What is important to stress is that the letter has 
been exploited m order to make Mussohm appear an Itahan 
patnot and nationahst as early as 1905 Signora Sarfritti 
waxes eloquent on this theme Like other apologetic wnters 
on Mussohm, she shows complete ignorance of or disregard 
for Mussohm s status as a nfisctmre and his extreme anti 
mihtanst views Since these authors project m bold rehef 
Mussohm s letter to his captam and gloss o\er his 
revolutionary activities they give their readers a wholly 
distorted picture of his early career 
Despite repeated mqmnes m several quarters, I have never 
been able to see the ongmal letter When I asked Signora 
Sarfrtti if she could show it to me she told me that it \\ as m 
Mussohm s possession, and when I asked Mussohm himself 
for a photostatic copy, he refused to comply with my request 
His refusal together with other considerations lead me to 
conclude that the letter is false 
Assuming that Mussohm did write the letter to Captam 
Simonetti m February 1905, we must then aver that the 
patnotic, indeed the nationalistic statements m it are m 
complete disharmony with his vociferous antimihtansm 
between 1902 and 1904 A few months after the ex Tefracinire, 
the revolutionary socialist and preacher of desertion from 
the army leaves Switzerland, he wntes a nationalistic letter 
to his army captam Was Mussohm, then, a hypocnte as 
early as 1905, saying one thing m his published writings 
and exactly opposite m a private commumcation to his 
army captam^ lie question is a fair one and we leave it 
to the reader to answer it for himsdf 
One factor should be kept m mmd Since the Royal 
Prefecture of Forh was keeping a secret pohce record of 
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Mussolini’s activities as early as January i, 1904, it is al 
most certain Ikt the Forll poke informed the iruhtary 
authonties at Verona of ks status as an « rifiacbin and 
as an ardent socialist propagandist Tks procedure was 


thereforcj that Mussohm, as a red" member of the tenth 
regiment of the Bersaghen, wrote ks letter to Captain 
Simonetti m order to conceal ks anti nuhtanstic views and to 
make a good impression on ks mihtary supenors After 
all, ks letter was a pnvate commumcation to ks captain 
and not a pubhc statement His sociahst comrades in Swit 
zerland before 1905 and in Italy alter 1906 would have never 
dreamed of Mussoku’s expressing m pubhc the sentiments 
embodied in ks private commumcation Naturally, when 
he embraced nationahsm and became the fascist Prime Mims 


thus make it appear that he was an old and stalwart patnot 
Mussohm’s service m the Man army m 1905 and 1906 


ks love for the Itahan fetherland His later career as a 
socialist reveals ks trenchant antimihtanst and anti 
patnotic opimons He preached a general strike and civil 
stnfe m case of a war In 1910, he called the national flag 
“a rag to be planted on a dunghill and m the Mowing 
year, he was sentenced to a year of imprisonment for ks 
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Mussolini was a dcfkier of emperors, kings, and everything 
associated with monarducal institutions This does not mean 
that he had any respect for repubhes For example, he had 
nothing but contempt for the Swi^ repubhc, this ‘ monarchical 
repubhc ’ and 'sausage makers democrac/V two cantons 
of which had expelled him from their borders In bs eyes, 
democratic and bourgeois repubhes as well as monarchies 
were bulwarks of capitalism and of human exploitation 
Like bs Mer, Alessandro, he was a repubhean only m 
the sense that he desired a soaahst repubhc It must not 
be thought for a moment that Mussobu s opposition to 
monarchy was merely a youthful sentiment, eitpressed only 
m bs earhest years and during bs stay m Switzerland The 
frwit is that he was a republican throughout bs soaahst 
career and bs early frrt career, mdeed up to several 
days before the fasast March on l^me in October 1922 
His original frsast programme called for a repubhc m Italy 

During bs Swiss sojourn between 1902 and 1904, he 
frequently attacked monarches and their representatives 
m Italy and elsewhere The German Kaiser, William II, 
who is now an admirer of Mussohm, was then "lousy 
William, the emperor of the Germans, the verbose and al 
ready ndiculous Attila of the twentieth centur/’, who 

dehghts m bragging , the q Pnnee of Wales [King Edward 
VII of England) was a ‘hbertme”, the members of the 
House of Savoy were bigots and reactonanes^ Czar 
Nicholas II of Russia was the ‘ hangman of the Neva 
When It was announced that Czar Nicholas would make a 
state visit to Italy m October 1903, Mussohm jomed the 
demand of many other Italian socialists that ^e Italian 
people recave the Czar with bsses These hisses, he said, 
would demonstrate the sohdanty between the Italian people 
and the “martyrs of Holy Russia”, the victims of the Russian 

^ I am qmtcsiffc that bappK^ted the latter pbrasebmArtnro 
Labnola then a proimneiit Italian revolutionary soaalut 
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autocrat “Psychology has shown that sentiments are the 
dynamic motives of human actions The sentiment of soh 
danty for the victims of the Russian autocrat urges us on to 
an act of protest The hissing of the Czar, contmued Musso 
Imi, would be a warning to the royal cousins, the Czar and the 
Kmg of Italy, and it would constitute an outcry of execration 
against the massacres m Russia and in Italy So widespread 
was the Itahan popular protest against the visit of the Czar 
that the Russian ruler decided not to go to Italy at that time 
Of course, all soaaJists were opposed to the monarchical 
form of government and in favour of a soaahst repubhc 
But in order to appreciate Mussolmis position on this 
subject. It IS necessary to make certam important distmctions 
Since we cannot afford to discuss here the attitude of 
English and German soaahsts towards their respective 
monarches, we shall centre our attention on the attitude 
of the Itahan sociahsts towards the House of Savoy Up to 
the year 1900, all Itahan soaahsts, from the mildest re 
formist to the most violent revolutiomst, were forceful m 
thar demand for a repubhc m Italy For them, the reign of 
Kmg Humbert of My— who succeeded his father, Victor 
Emmanuel II, in 1878 and was assassinated in 1900— sym 
bohzed the worst form of reaction, characterized as it was, 
by proletanan massacres’ brazen disregard for constitu 
tional rights, persecution of the soaahsts, the ill fated at 
tempt to conquer Ethopia, the severity against the Sicihan 
fasci^ the bloody repression at Milan in 1898 and the ultra 
reactionary mimstnes of Cnspi and PeUoux For hberals, 
democrats, repubhcans, and sociahsts, Francesco Cnspi 
personified the most reactionary ideals of any mimstry that 
had governed the Umted Kingdom of Italy During the 
first two decades of this century, the nationahsts were the 
only orgamzed group of men who praised the ideals and 
personahty of Cnspi They argued that a ‘ decadent , 
demoaatic, parhamentary Italy was incapable of appre 
dating Cnspi s pohtical gemus and his aspirations for a 
greater Italy After the Great War, Mussolmi and his 
fascists jomed the nationahsts m holdmg up Cnspi as an 
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exemplary political figure But when he was a socialist, 
Mussolini called Cnspi a ‘jingoistic minister” and King 
Humbert an impenalist sovereign He praised Gaetano 
Bresa who had assassinated Xmg Humbert, and to the 
shame of Cnspi, King Humbert, the Man nationalists 
and impenahsts, he recalled the Itahan defeats m Ethiopia 
The assassination of King Humbert m 1900 comaded 
with the end of the reactionary Man governments His 
son and successor, Victor Emmanuel III, made Emperor 
by Mussohm, appeared to be a liberal mmded man In 
1900, Italy entered upon a remarkable penod of healthy 
and sane growth pohtically, economically and mtellectually 
The most conspicuous leader of the new hberal pohaes was 
Giovanm Giohtti who early distmguished himself as a supple 
statesman The hberal oudook of the monarchy and the new 
mmistnes was such that the refonnist soaahsts ceased to 
insist upon a repubhc for Italy They regarded the insti 
tutional problem of \\hether Italy should be a monarchy 
or a repubhc as secondary so long as the monarchy respected 
the constitution and allowed the radical and socialist parties 
fi:ee scope in fighting for their demands No longer did they 
attack ie person of the Kmg In short, the rrformists be 
he\ ed that ie struggle for reforms could be earned on success 
fiiUy m a monarchical regime 
On the other hand, a very small but articulate mmonty 
of revolutionary socialists kept the institutional problem 
m the forefinnt of its programme and actively agitated for 
a repubhc Mussohm, who belonged to this mmonty, fireely 
attacked monarchical institutions, but he went even ferther 
than most revolutionary socialists and was more hke the 
anarchists because he attacked also the person of the Kmg, 
Victor Emmanuel, descnbmg him by the feirly well known 
and disparagmg mckname Spimbt The Itahan word 
pimto means plumb rule or plummet hne Smee one of the 
King’s legs is allegedly shorter than the other, he is said 
to be somewhat out of balance, hence the mckname 
Spumbi^ which, I think, was first apphed to him by certam 
Eorentines when he was Crown Pnnee 
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Mussolim looked upon the a monarchical” position of 
the reformist sociahsts as a sign of the degeneration of the 
revolutionary movement He excoriated a sociahst Chamber 
of Labour in an Italian town for paying its humble respects 
to the King instead of hissmg him The incident, Mussohm 
noted, revealed the unfortunate mentahty of those sociahsts 
who beheved in the co operation or collaboration of classes 
instead of the class struggle In the name of what sociahst 
theory, he asked, did the Itahan labour orgamzation pay 
homage to the King who is the supreme representative of 
the pohtical interests of the bourgeoisie ^ He would have 
none of that mggardly, utihtanan trade union mentahty 
which, he said, had been exported from England in order 
to corrupt the workers’ orgamzatons of the Continent 
It would be mteresting to present every word that Mussohm 
had to say about Victor Emmanuel III who is now one of his 
most intmate collaborators By virtue of a royal decoration, 
Mussohm is a cousm of the Itahan Kmg The Itahan 
dictator regards the monarchy as one of the pillars of the 
fascist state As a sociahst, Mussohm denounced the King s 
avil hst and spoke of the Kang s robbmg the Itahan people 
of more than a hundred hre a mmute One of bs reasons 
for censurmg the sociahsts who were ‘ a monarchical 
was that the monarchy was becoming more powerful as 
a result of their mdifference to the institutional question 
Enjoy, 0 Spiombi, tbs mce transformaton, and you, 
famished canaille, pay the civil hst The kmg is young, a 
numismatist and a ‘chauffeur’, he has the beautiful and 
inviting Montenegnn he is four feet eleven inches tall, 
he is the son of the good king’ and the grandson of the 
galantuomo Oh, by God, he deserves 107 hre a minute 
The Montenegnn is Queen Elena of Italy, the good” 
Kmg is Humbert and the Re Gdaniumo is Victor Emmanuel 
II After the fascists came to power in 1922, the fasast 
and monarcbcal press spoke eloquently and tenderly about 
the relations between Mussohm and the Queen Mother, 
Margherita, the widow of Kmg Humbert In 1904, Mussohm 
called her that “bigot of a queen” 
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Mussolini was best known to his Italian socialist comrades 
m Switzerland for his pronounced ant religious and atheistc 
propaganda He was opposed to all forms of behef in God 
whether m the shape of Cathohcasm, Protestantsm, or deism 
He was more than an agnostc Like his father, Alessandro, 
and like the majority of Romagnuole soaalists he was an 
atheist During the movement for Itahan unificaton, his 
native Romagna had been the home of the most anient 
anti clencals and anti Cathohcs in the peninsula this was 
largely due to the ^t that the Romagna, as a part of > 
the Papal States had found papal rule insufferable In the 
nineteenth century and in the present century, at least up 
to the Great War, no district m Italy counted as many 
atheists as the Romagna 

On the subject of rdigion Mussolini went much farther 
than most soaalists m Italy and m the rest of Europe His 
ideas were more like those of the anarchists than of the 


soaalists The offiaalsoaahst position had been stated m the 
German soaahst congresses at Gotha (1875) and Erfurt 
(1891) as follows Rehgion is a pro ate affair In practice, 
this meant that the European soaahst parties while de 
manding the complete separation of Church and State, 
were not concerned with the private religious opmion of a 
soaahst, his conception of G^ and his mode of worsbp 
Smce these were r^arded as matters of consaence for the 
mdividual, the soaahst parties avoided giving offence to the 
rehgious sentiments of their members Most of the ofiScial 


of soaahsm would lead to the disappearance of organized 


the grounds of prmaple and tactics For him, any rdigious 
beh^ was incompatible with a professed behef m soaahsm 
Instead of showing respect for rehgious sentiments, he scorned 
and ridiculed them Rehgion was an arm of reaction, the 
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servant of the capitahst class and the enemy of every move 
ment for human emanapation and progress He Shorted 
the workers to keep away from churches and to fight for the 
destruction of rehgious dogma and for the triumph of human 
reason He was as bitter m his denunciation of Evangehsts 
and Protestants as he was of Cathohcs Indeed, he thought 
that Evangehcal and other Protestant sects were more 
dangerous to the people than Cathohcism, ‘ this rehgion 
par excellence”, because they gave a social veneer to their 
faith and tried to appear advanced and modem in their 
social outlook He was suspiaous of those so called great 
men who professed to be atheists and yet beheved that the 
people needed the idea of a God in order to bear their 
distress and poverty with resignation ‘These men are 
generally reactionanes, and their god is the god of the social 
status quo An example is Gaetano Negn, an atheist who 
as Mayor of Milan, had made rehgious teaching obhgatory 
m the pnmary schools ’ This is precisely what Mussohm 
did on a national scale when he became Duce of fascist 
Italy 

As a soaahst, Mussohm insisted upon the close identity 
between sociahsm and atheism “When the German social 
ists defined rehgion as a private affair, they understood 
rehgion as a matter of individual behef and not as a pohtical 
and class institution But it would be absurd to repeat the 
motto of the German comrades, now that rehgion has fully 
revealed itself as an institution aiming towards pohtical 
power in order to perpetuate the exploitation and the ig 
norance of the people The soaahst philosophy is essentially 
atheistic If it were not so, sociahsm would be ndiculous ’ 
Mussohm made a similar declaration on the athastic 
character of sociahsm m a much romanticized mcjdent be 
tween him and Emile Vandervdde, the prominent reformist 
soaahst who later became Foreign Minister of Belgium, and 
not Jaures, as was said by some of Mussolmi’s biographers, 
like the ignorant Beltramelh who naturally built up a fan 
tastic picture of the incident Other apologetic biographers 
of Mussohm, like Signora Saifatti, although they speak 
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of Vandervdde, not Jaures, also present utterly untrust 
worthy narratives of the inadentj simply imagining what 
took place, without any rehable authority for their state 
ments All of them M to mention Mussolini s atheistic 
opmions Signora Sarfatti, after e^phady tellmg us that the 
truthful histonan must face pamfiil duties m destroying 
certam l^ends, proceeds ghbly to erect a legend about the 
Mussolmi Vandervdde mcident 
Our account of this madent is based on a contemporary 
report wntten by G M Serrati, which has never been used 
In June 1904 Vandervdde ddivercd three lectures at Lau 
sanne, one of which dealt with socialism and rdigion The 
Bdgian sustamed the thesis of the German soaahst congresses 
of Gotha and Erfurt that rdigion is a pnvate affair , asserted 
that socialists must fight for the separation of Church and 
State and guard agamst the substitution of a Church des 
potism by a state despotism, and extolled hberty of thought, 
of rdigious conviction and of tolerance for all, mamtainmg 
the pomt that soaahsts must open their arms to all those 
convmced of the necessity of destroying the capitalist 
r^[ime As Serrati noted m his report This speech was 
followed by an mterestmg debate with comrade Mussolini 
who uphdd the necessity of the soaahst party s proclaiming 
itsdf atheistic ’ This is all that I have beai able to find about 
what Mussolmi said Whai I wrote to M Vandervdde 
askmg him several questions about this debate, he rephed 
that he had no recollection whatever of it 
Mussolmi s anti rdigious views are elaborated m the 
first pamphlet bearing bs name Entitled ‘ Man and Divmity 
a debate with the evangelist pastor Alfiredo Taghalatda *** 
at Lausanne”, it was published at Lugano m the summer of 
1904 under the auspices of the International Library of 
Rationahst Propaganda of which he and Serrati were the 
prmapal organizers It is forty seven pages long and con 
tains only the aiguments advanced by Mussolmi In his 
prefiice, he states that with this pamphlet the ‘International 
Library of Rationalist Propaganda begins its puhhcations, 
confid^t to meet with the &vour of the working dement and 
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happy to contribute with its work to the general movement 
for human emancipation The fight against the rehgious 
absurdity is more than ever necessary to day Rehgion has 
revealed its essence m the full hght of day Still to delude 
one s self would be cowardly The adaptations of the Church 
to the new and msurmountable necessities of the times do 
not deceive us They are attempts, generally vam, to raise 
the stock of the ‘divine bank , which is already on the road 
to bankruptcy Confronted with the spread of Free Thought, 
Pope Sarto [Pius X], trembling over the fate of his domain, 
cries out Faithful ones, the Anti Christ is bom • The 
Anti Christ is human reason which rebels against dogma 
and destroys god ’ 

The pamphlet is replete with conventional rationahst 
and materialist arguments against rehgion While there is 
nothing onginal m its contents, it is an important document 
in Mussohm s biography The allusions to all sorts of wnters 
who expressed themselves on rehgion bear witness to the 
wide range of his discursive reading and to his facile and 
extraordinary power of assinulation The style of the pam 
phlet, wbch Mussohm wrote m his twentieth year, shows 
a marked improvement in clanty over his earlier wntings 
m 1902 and 1903 

In the name of reason, saence, evolution, and atheistic 
materiahsm, Mussohm devoted the first part of his pamphlet 
to his thesis that ‘ God does not exist” With every discovery 
in the scientific world, he said a dogma falls, a section of the 
old rehgious edifice crumbles into rums “The steady ad 
vance of the natural sciences goes on dispersing, fi:om the 
cities to the country, the dark shadows of the Middle Ages, 
and the multitudes desert the churches where for generations 
and generations they dragged themselves to pray to a god— 
a monstrosity bom of the ignorance of mankin d *** The 
fantastic and supremely ridiculous god of all the theological 
schools serves to hold back philosophical mvestigation and 
IS a barrier obstmetmg the progress of the human mmd 
After ridicuhng the deists as well as the theologians of 
revealed rehgion and after quotmg Mars’s dictum that 
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‘Religion IS the opium of the people , Mussohm proceeded 
to argue that rehgion is immoral, that it scrvw the forces 
of reaction and that it is a disease, a psychopathic phe 
nomenon The gospel and the so called Christian morahty 
are two corpses he declared as he mvaghed against re 



While many deists, rationahsts agnostics atheists, social 
ists, and anarchists had no use for oiganized religion, they 
respected Jesus Chnst as a man and as a teacher of a 
higher morahty At first, Mussohm was also mdined to pav 
homage to Chnst as a man, teacher, apostle and humamty s 
martyr who had been betrayed by pnests and churchmen 
In an article on the Chnstmas celebration of 1902, he 
exclaimed Ah* good Jesus, your martyrdom has not 
been fiitile, just as the sacrifice of Socrates, Servetus and 
Bruno has not been futile But this attitude of respect for 
Chnst was mdeed short hved for m 1904, he earned his 



fix)m every pomt of view He questioned the mortal exis 
tence of Ch^ and noted the mama ’ of so many persons 
in exalting him ‘ Chnst the redeemer the aposde, the 
humamtanan, the socialist, the anarchist has ahead) done 
his tune 

Mussohm went on to say that fiom the pomt of view of 
morahty Chnst ongmated nothing About seven hundred 
years before Chnst, Buddha had spent forty five years of 
his life m India preaching firatenuty benevolence and love 
of one s neighbour Before this colossus of chanty, how small 
and insignificant Chnst seems to us, Chnst who preached for 
two years m small villages and succeeded m convmcing a 
dozen ignorant vagabonds-^he scum of the plebe of Pales 
tme* It IS an mconceivable absurdity to inake of Chnst 
the ongmator and the propagator of any morahty whatsoever 
The famous Sermon on &e Mount is copied aWost hterally 
from Hebrew books As for the few precepts of morahty that 
would constitute a Chnstiau etbc, they are nothing but 
counsels of subjection, of resignation, of cowardice Chnst 
IS supposed to have said Blessed are the poor m spint, for 
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theirs IS the Kingdom of Heaven And we say Wretched 
are those poor who do not know how to gam their kmgdom 
on this earth • Christ is supposed to have counselled ‘Who 
soever shall smite thee on thy nght cheek, turn to him the 
other also ’ We say Repay in knd the provokers, oppose 
force with force, violence with violence Whoever lets 
bs own person be trampled upon without reacting is not a 
man' Chnst said Resign yourselves' We say Rebel' 
The Christian brotherhood was a brotherhood that was 
passive before the supreme judge— god The brotherhood *** 
of sociahsm is a human, active, beneficent brotherhood that 
effaces injustice, destroys classes and creates a great family 
of free men The morahty of Chnst leads to brutishness and 
cowardice and perpetuates misery 
Durmg bs stay in Switzerland, Mussohm translated from 
the French J H Malot s The Black Charlatans^, an anti 
rehgious wntmg contaimng twenty seven pages of tert 
and five pages of a preface by the French sociahst deputy 
Maurice Allard In a few notes of his own, Mussohm at 
tacked the so called anti clencals who marry m church and 
have their children baptized , he alluded to the crimes of the 
popes, especially those of Pope Alexander VI (Borgia), 
the “prototype of the bom cnminal , he cited instances of 
pnests who abused cbldren in their care, and he expressed 
the hope that the concordat between France and the Vatican 
would be abrogated Mussohm s translation of Malot, 
published in 1904 was the tbrd pampbet issued by the 
International Library of Rationalist Propaganda 
The revelation of the harsh disciplme imposed on girls 
m certain French convents led Mussohm to expatiate on the 
horrors” of the convent “The walls of the convents con 
ceal a gangrenous sore They defend the Bastilles of rehgion 
And as such they should be razed to the ground *** In 
Europe, the rehgious Middle Ages have disappeared from 
the pubhc squares to lurk in the convent The processions 
of a former time are no longer seen If the pagan conception 
of life IS about to tnumph m modem times, it is due to 
socialism wbch has combated the Chnstian idea of the 
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valley of tears If reason will prevail over the infamies of 
convents, it will be a further ment of the socialist and demo 
cratic press, not of offiaal Freemasonry which has mourned 
the death of the Pope [Leo XIII] In order that the con 
saence of humamty may make impossible the aberrations 
of seclusion, it is necessary to better the economic conditions 
of the sacrificed classes and to difiuse new ideas among them 
It IS necessary to free the hands but it is also urgent to hberate 
the nunds from the religious absurdity 
While Mussohm was m Switzerland, the struggle between 
Church and State dominated the pohtical scene m France 
He could not understand why French officials like Loubet, 
the President of the Repubhc, Combes, the Prime Minister, 
Delcasse, the Minister of Foreign Afiaus, and Rouvier, the 
Minister of Finance, had sent or were about to send their 
sons to church to receive Holy Commumon What nght 
had these fiithers to impose a cult on children who could not 
possibly grasp the import of certam rehgious acts’ How 
could the repubhcan mimsters send their sons to the pes 
tiferous dens of immorahty while the struck against the 
deigy was at Its height’ Were they nothypocntes’ In preach 
mg one thing m pubhc and practising another m their homes, 
were they not gmlty of that Jesmtism and lack of pohtical 
courage that were so characteristic of the times’ 
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When m Switzerland where he first became an articulate 
propagandist, Mussohm elaborated his behefs on a variety 
of questions— violence, rehgion, mihtansm, the monarchy 
With respect to all these issues, he was in complete disa 
greement with the reformist socialists and m some instances 
his opmions were similar to those of the anarchists 
He was never a reformist, but always an extreme left or 
revolutionary socialist The Itahan socialist party, dominated 
by Fihppo Turati, Leomda Bissolati, CamiUo Prampolim 
and Claudio Treves, was conspicuously reformist m its 
outlook After the penod of reaction towards the end of the 
last century, the party entered upon a penod of vigorous 
pohtical activity and soon became one of the most powerful 
pohtical organizations in Italy The accession of Victor 
Emmanuel III to the throne and the advent of hberal 
mimstnes witnessed a fresh beginmng in hberal and demo 
cratic governmental pohcy This pohcy, which was best 
persomfied by Giohtti made it possible for the sociahst 
party to grow rapidly m strength and convinced the re 
formists that they had ample scope for their propaganda So 
overwhelmed were they with fear lest a reactionary govern 
ment should agam be estabhshed that they helped by their 
votes m paxhament to keep the hberal mimstnes in power 
Further to insure respect for constitutional hberties, the 
radical, the repubhcan and the sociahst deputies constituted 
a parhamentary group known as the Extreme Left 
The tactic of the reformist socialist deputies, consistmg 
of frequent, though not regular, support of hberal mimstnes, 
was predicated on the idea that a hberal government 
was mfimtely preferable to a reactionary government This 
tactic, known as mimstenalism, was the principal cause for 
a feud between two factions in the party, the reformist 
faction and the revolutionary faction, a feud which was 
characterized not only by doctrmal differences but also by 
bitter personal ammosity From 1900 until 1915, when Italy 
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entered the Great War, the debates between these two fac 
tions centred around mmistenahsm and the activity of the 
Soaahst Parhamentary Group The most promment spokes 



lahst action was Ennco Fern, whose writings on cnmmology, 
great oratoncal abikty, handsome physical features and 



in soaahst circles Fern had the vanity of a pnma donna and 
was mdeed the diva of that verbose soaahst current which 
claimed to be revolutionary but was, m reahty reformist 
In a few years, he recanted socialism and ended up, supreme 
pohtical charlatan that he was, m embracing fascism and 
in writing what is probably the most idiotic book ever 
wntten on the fescist Duce But m the first years of this 
century. Fern, the soaahst, was taken qmte senously 


was the remarkably bnDiant wnter and fiery orator Arturo 
Labnola who better than any one else, set forth the cntiasm 
of the reformists from a revolutionary standpomt Although 
Fern and Labnola, as representatives of two distinct groups 
m the revolutionary faction differed widely in their views 
of what a revolutionary pohcy should be, they temporarily 
jomed their forces in opposmg the reformism of Turati, 
Bissolati, and Treves For some years, Labnola exercised 
such a great hold on the minds of young revolutionary 
soaahsts that they generally regarded him as their foremost 
mtellectual leader, worthy of emulation Mussolmi was one 
of his admiren, dosdy Mowing and frequently alluding 
to his prolific wntings In so many ways did Mussolmi seem 
to be responsive to ie direction of Labnola s thought that 
we are strongly indmed to think that Labnola had more 
influence m giving an mtellectual veneer to his youthful 
writings than any other revolutionary propagandist After 
an mterlude of revolutionary syndicalism, Labnola became 
a member of the Itahan Parhament as an independent 
soaahst, favoured war on the side of the Alhes and served 
as Minister of Labour m Giohtti^s post war Cabinet Fascist 
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and all its works wntmg extensively while in France and 
Belgium and editmg for a short time a New York anti 
fasast paper His constitutional mstabihty led him to return 
to Italy in order to support Mussolmi s war against Ethiopia, 
apparently on the ground that since the national mterest 
was involved, he had to support his country, even though 
It was internally ruled by a government which he had de 
nounced as infamous Labnola s career offers an excellent 
example of the glanng moral and intellectual contradictions 
that have charactenzed so many men, includmg Mussohm 
of course, who started out to redeem the world from the 
capitahst scourge’ 

From the beginning of his sociahst career, Mussohm 
was an adherent of the revolutionary faction, and by virtue 
of bs accentuated censure of parhamentansm, his exaltation 
of violence and bs anti monarcbcal views, he was deadedly 
more sympathetic to the Labriolans than to the Femans 

Between 1902 and 1904, the Fernans became more 
moderate m their outlook and tried to form a centre between 
reformists like Turati on one side and revolutiomsts like 
Labnola on the other Durmg tbs same penod, Labnola, 
Walter Moccb, and others assailed both the reformists and 
the Fernans and thus laid the groundwork for the Itahan 
syndicahst movement In December 1902, Labnola and 
Mocchi founded LAvanpardm Soaahsta {The Socialist Van 
guard)i a weekly pubhshed at Milan Together with others 
of lesser fame, they sought to stress the proletanan basis of 
the sociahst movement, to emphasize the revolutionary value 
of the general strike as an instrument for the workers’ re 
demption and to combat what they regarded as the degenera 
tion of the soaahst party, reflected m the excessive rehance 
on parhamentary methods wbch, they claimed, tbeatened 
to make the soaahst party a group m the bourgeois govern 
mental majonty It was they who championed the general 
strike of 1904 

Mussolmi’s pnnapal wntmgs durmg bs sojourn in Swit 
zerland were pubhshed in L Avvemre del Lanoratore and m 
VAvanguardta Soctalista While VAvan^rdta called itsdf 
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the organ of the revolutionary faction, it would be more 
accurate to describe it as a syndicalist paper As a contributor 
to L han^mduii Mussolini was a revolutionary soaahst with 
strong sjndicahst sympatbes Although he wrote a few 
articles for this paper and for a time was its regular corre 
spondent from Switzerland, he was m no sense one of the 
important contnbutors to it 

The chief target for the youthful and obscure agitator 
was the reformist soaahsts and the Socialist Parliamentary 
Group According to him, the reformists mimstenal 
tendenaes and mama for social legislation and reforms 
had diverted the soaahsts from their real aim which was not 
reform, but the expropriation of the bourgeoisie and the 
abohtion of private property He would get nd of all traces 
of Utopian and what he called pohtical or reformist soaahsm 
Since reformist pohaes served the bourgeoisie not the 
proletariat, they could only weaken the revolutionary ardour 
of the workers Mussohm advocated a consistent and com 
bative anti ministerialist pohey on the part of the soaahst 
deputes under no circumstances should they vote for a 
bouigeois ministry He decned the sophistcal ahbis 
that the reformists employed to justfy their collaboratomst 
and mimstenal tactes The hberahsm of the government 
was a legend Giohtt, by his insincere promises was sue 
ceeding m domestcatng’ the soaahsts Ever smee the 
party had entered upon the shppery road of opportunism , 
it was no longer feared by the bourgeoisie It was becoming 
too parhamentary, innocuous and pacific, its methods of 
combat were becommg too respectable 

The fear of a return to reaction, insisted Mussohm, did not 
justify the soaahst support of hberal mimstnes He preferred 
brazen reaction to rule by so called hberals As for fighting 
the possible recurrence of reaction, he placed his trust m 
revolt and direct action Thus, he agreed with the bitter 
attacks on the compromises and parhamentary manoeuvres 
of the reformists by the extreme revolutionists and 
syndicalists, among whom was Costantino Lazzan whose 
name we mention here because he was later to have a de 
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cmve influence on Mussolini s rapid nse to leadersbp m 
the Itahan sociahst party 

Especially m the year 1904, Mussohni championed such 
pronounced syndicalist opimons that he almost embraced 
the view that a defimte spht between the revolutiomsts 
and the reformists would be desirable It may be said that 
from 1904 until 1909, he was a syndicahst sympathizer, 
but smce he did not take an active and mihtant part in 
the Itahan syndicalist movement, he should not be described 
as a syndicahst After he left Switzerland m the winter 
of 1904, he took a very neghgible part in the doings of the 
Itahan sociahst party until 1910 Meanwhile, the long duel 
between the syndicahsts and the reformists culmmated 
m the withdrawal or expulsion of the former from the party 
by the year 1908 Still remaimng in the party was a small 
group of revolutionists hke Lazzari, which gained control 
of the party organization m 1912, with Mussohm as its 
outstandmg spokesman 

Although Mussohm was always an adherent of authori 
tanan socialism and at no time an anarchist, he followed the 
anarchist movement and hterature with great interest 
In the fall of 1903, it was announced that he would speak 
at weekly meetmgs of Itahan soaahsts in Switzerland on 
‘the difference between the sociahsts and the anarchists, 
their tactics and their ends’ , but, unfortunately, there is 
no record of these speeches An illuminating hmt on bs 
pomt of view is given in his report of a speech at Lausanne 
by the French anarcbst Sebastin Faure Mussohm de 
scribed Faure as an ‘anarchist ’ or hbertanan communist ’ 
and descnbed bmself as an authontanan commumst 

Mussohm did not disdam the use of anarchist wntings 
and arguments m order to buttress bs denunaation of the 
reformists In the spring of 1904, while he was translating 
mto Itahan the Paroles d m RevolU^ the work of the distm 
guished anarcbst Prmce Kropotkm, he wrote an article 
in wbch he emphasized Kropotkin’s cnticism of the de 
generation of soaahsm and its compromises “Twenty 
years have passed [smce the pubhcation of the book], but 
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the Pmk seem to be of yesterday, so much are they alive 
with present-day interest. On reading them, one has a 
first impression that grips one, quite apart from the theories 
enunciated. They overflow with a great love for oppressed 
mankind and with infinite kindness.*** What a sense of 
profound discouragement pervades the mind, as we think 
about the matrix idea of socialism and the degeneration 
to which it has been brought by exiles of the bourgeoisie, who 
have infiltrated themselves in the movement to corrupt 
it and retard it! But socialism, sooner or later, will return 
to, what it was in its beginnings: proletarian and revolu- 
tionary. Only in this case will it be able to attain its goal. 
As for the reformist multitude, it will have already dis- 
appeared on the day of the Social Revolution.” 
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It IS impossible to understand Mussolim unless it is constantly 
borne m mind that the core of his pohtical philosophy and an 
abidmg charactenstic of his sociahst and fascist career is 
his faith m the necessity and efficacy of violence as an in 
strument of social change The entire hfe of this voluptuary 
of activism has been a hymn to the nobihty of violence 
extolled first for sociahst and later for fascist purposes Bullets 
are more important than ballots, bamcades more urgent 
than electoral majorities, machine guns more effective than 
resolutions by the League of Nations He abhors dehberation 
and discussion 

The predominant source of his exaltation of violence is 
bs rebelhous and beUigerent temperament His native 
Romagna had responded enthusiastically to the repubhean, 
Mazziman theory of the dagger and to the anarebst 
theory of ‘ propaganda by deed so that from his earhest 
years he moved in a red ’ environment His temperament 
and home surroundings would seem suffiaent to mdicate 
why he had httie or notbng to learn from ‘ hterary apolo 
gists of violence or force hke Nietzsche and Sorel If he read 
such men with enthusiasm, it was because they served to 
give an intellectual structure to bs love of violence 

While m Switzerland between 1902 and 1904, Mussohm 
went much farther to the left m bs evaluation of violence 
than the reformist socialists He praised what they so fire 
quently condemned insurrectiomsm, the “rabble^ the 
Uppa or hoohganism ’ , and by apt references to such events 
m the French Revolution as the fall of the Bastille and 
the ‘ August Days , he emphasized the need for violent 
action m bnngmg about the expropnation of the hour 
geoisie Tbs expropriation ‘will be accompamed by a more 
or less long period of acts of violence \ and there will take 
place a bloody duel between the forces of conservatism 
and those of the future— an insurrectional tempest, the pre 
brunary episode of that profound transformation of human 
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soaety whicL will be realized with the advent of soaahsm’ 
An event which thrilled Mussolini and the extreme 
Itahan revolutionists was the Itahan general strike of Sep 
tember 1904, probably the first large scale general strike 
m any European country Some of its ardent supporters 
hailed it as the first experiment m proletanan dictatorship 
About ten yean later, m June 1914, Mussolini was one of 
the leading protagonists of the Red Week , the most 
famous and most senous strike m pre war Italy Speaking 
of the 1904 strike, twenty one year old Mussolmi expressed 
the hope that m analogous cases, the strike committees 
would keep the 100,000 Itahans m Switzerland better m 
formed of the course of events so that it may be possible 
for us to utilize our energies for the coming revolution 
The strike, according to him, showed two things of capital 
importance ‘It has demonstrated, notwithstanding the 
desertion of the railwaymcn, the possibihty of an improvised 
and simultaneous mobilization of the proletarian forces, 
it has defimtdy buned reformism and the reformists I 
hope that this strike will be the strategic prelude to the 
coming and supreme battle 

Althou^ Mussolmi had some reservations about mdividual 
acts of violence as a steady tactic, this did not prevent him 
firom appreoatmg their revolutionary value m speaal 
circumstances “However much the killing of one man by 
another is profoundly repugnant to my convictions, I find, 
nevertheless, that violence fiom below m response to vio 
lence firom above, although regrettable, is sometimes neces 
sary When all the roads are dosed, it is necessary to open 
a passage, even at the cost of blood Sometimes, vengeance 
for contmued acts of infamy that have been suffered is holy 
Thus, I admire the obscure heroes and martyrs of the 
Boseraja Orgm!:jaim of Russia, and I bow before Michad 
Angiohllo [the assassm of the Spanish Munster, Canovas 
dd Castillo] and Gaetano Bresci [the assassm of King Hum 
bert of Italy] It may also be that at a given moment, the 
mdividual act may have consequences of great importance 
and noay mark a revolution m the pohtical life of a nation *** 
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When we say that— as an affirmation of pnnciple— the 
individual act is useless, we do not obey a pacifist or quietist 
sentiment We, called the catastrophic ones by the Itiic re 
formist group, do not preclude a future epoch of bloody 
conflicts in which we will be forced to the painful necessity 
of violence The arrogant demeanour of the classes m power 
shows that they prefer death under nuns to a long, slow 
and inglonous agony Violence then will be useful, fruitful 
and decisive After the tempest of the revolutionary period 
IS over, the soaahst revolution will be a great practical 
consecration of respect for the human bemg We will not 
bll individuals unless we are forced to Even the former 
professional mihtary men will become producers We will 
take the sword from them and put them to the plough ’ 
Perhaps the revolutionary tradition which appeied most 
to Mussohm is embodied in the word Blanquism, after the 
famous French revolutiomst Loms Auguste Blanqui (1805- 
1881) In 1903 Mmsohm ipuhkshtd in LAvvemre del Lavora 
tore an enthusiastic sonnet on the prmcipal forerunner of the 
Blanqmsts, Francois Noel Babeuf, the French revolutiomst 
who was executed in 1797 The essential behef of the Blan 
qmsts was that a small, resolute and well prepared revolu 
tionary mmonty of armed men should be ready at the 
opportune moment to overthrow the dominance of the 
bourgeoisie, seize pohtical power and mamtain it by die 
tatonal force in the interest of the proletanat Once die 
tatorship was estabhshed, steps would be taken to organize 
society along commumstic hnes The necessity of insurrec 
tion, coups d etai mmonty action and authontanan rule were 
integral parts of the Blanqmst credo Since the spint of 
Blanquism was reflected in some of the early wntmgs of 
Karl Mara, revolutionary soaahsts like Mussolini appealed 
to the early Mara when they censured the reformist soaalists, 
those “smug and senous people”, as Mussolmi called them, 
who disdamed Blanqmst methods and emphasized the 
careful preparation of a pohtical and economic mass move 
ment which would rely on democratic and parhamentary 
methods As a subscriber to the chief tenets of Blanqmsm, 
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Mussolini was interested more in the development of pug- 
nacious vanguards of revolutionists than in the development 
of trade-union organizations, more in direct action, general 
strikes and the like than in parliamentary action and elec- 
toral victories. As the Duce of the Italian socialist party 
between 1912 and 1914, his writings and activities were 
characterized chiefly by a Blanquist outlook. As the proud 
Duce of the fascists who had succeeded in seizing power, 
he has often chided the Italian communists for not having 
taken to heart the lessons in Blanquism which he had given 
in his socialist days. 
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Mussolini s stay in Switzerland between 1902 and 1904 
served to expand his intellectual horizon From his nme 
teenth to his twenty first year, he travelled in various parts 
of the French, Italian, and German sections of the Helvetic 
Repubhc, observing and conaing into contact with all sorts 
of people and doctnnes, perfecting his French, learning the 
ruiments of German and translating works from both 
languages Incidentally, he has always had a predilection for 
French, the study of this language helped bm to develop 
a capacity for forceful, direct, and lacomc statement, which, 
unusual as it is among Itahan orators and joumalists-even 
revolutionary ones— was to serve him in good stead m bs 
exhortations to the masses Besides translatmg from the 
French Malot’s Black Charlatans^ and Kropotkins Paroles 
iun Rmlte, he translated firom the German Karl Kautsky s 
Am Ta^e nach ier Sozialen Revolution {On the Morrow of the 
Socud Revolution) While Mussohnis name appears as the 
translator of Malot and Kautsky, bs name does not appear 
as the translator of Kropotkin 
With the exception of two chapters of the Paroles namely, 
“To Young Men ’ and The Spirit of Rebebon , wbch had 
previously been pubhshed m Italian, Mussohm translated 
gratis the whole of Kropotkin s work under the auspices 
of the noted anarcbst of Geneva, Lmgi Bertom, who pub 
hshed It m the summer of 1904 Although he did not Imow 
Bertom very well, he admired him and closely followed his 
writings and activities A few years later, Bertom paid him 
three hundred Swiss francs for translating a considerable 
part of Kropotkm’s French Revolution In 1920 when Mussohm 
was at the nadir of bs pohtical fortunes, with adver 
sity and indifference besetting bs inapient fascist move 
ment, he exalted the anarchist ideal and recalled the 
above translations of Kropotkm Of course, Musso 
lim s ‘ spintual communion* , as he put it, and bs early 
acquamtance with Kropothn widened bs knowledge 
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of anarchist thought as presented by one of its greatest 
exponents 

For his translation of Kautsky s pamphlet, which VAvan 
gmrdia Smdxsta published m instalments, Mussohni probably 
received about fifty francs The first instalment appeared m 
September 1904, but owing to lack of space, instalmeuts did 
not reappear until 1905 It is questionable if Mussolmi 
had acquired a suflUaent knowledge of German to tr ansla te 
the Marxist scholar by himself He was probably aided 
by Angehca Balabanoff, and it is not unlikely that he 
found serviceable the French translation of Kautsky s 
essay which had been published m instalments in the year 
1903 by the French revolutionary sooahst or syndicalist 
review U Moument Socidtsk 

Mussohm had one distmct advantage over the vast majonty 
of Italian emigrants m Switzerland He was a normal idiool 
graduate and had been an elementary school teacher His 
iploma and teaching expenence immediately set him apart 
as an mtellectual among his soaahst comrades who were 
engaged m manual work Soaahst workers, however humble 
and uneducated, have great respect for the schooled m 
dividual, like Mussohm, who devotes himself to soaalist 
propaganda The Itahan soaahst workers m Switzerland 
knew Mussohm as a secretary of labour organizations, as 
a pubhc speaker, as a wnter on socialist papers, and as a 
speciahst m antidencal and anti religious propaganda 
His greatest “mtellectual” acbevement during his Swiss 
sojourn was bs pamphlet on Man and Dmmty” 

Mussohm has always been an omnivorous reader of news 
papers and penodicals, and while m Switzerland, he built 
up his “soaalist culture In calling him a socialist m 
t^ectual and m speaking of his ‘socialist culture , we 
mean to suggest not only that he was essentially a propagan 
dist rather tlm a manual worker but also that he was familiar 
with the conventional and stock theses known to all sooabt 
agitators Our long review ofhis propaganda has illustrated 
tbs 

Of course, he was conversant with what passed as the 
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essential tenets of Marasm and with the arguments over 
Neo Marasm, revisiomsm and orthodoxy, anarcbsm and 
socialism, etc There was such a vast output of books 
pamphlets, penodicals, and newspapers deahng with these 
subjects that it was easy for a hterate and intelhgent 
young man hke Mussohm, who wanted a new sociahst 
order, to be well versed in them It was not diflScult 
then, as it is not now, for a professional sociahst agitator 
to acquire a fair knowledge of problems pertaimng to Marx 
ism without having read or even seen the book covers of a 
work by Marx One of the books discussing Marx, wbch 
Mussohm read when he was in Switzerland and from which 
he probably learned a good deal was Socialism and the 
Social Movement in the Kineteenih Century by the emment 
German economic histonan Werner Sombart Although 
a ‘‘bourgeois thinker ’ in the sociahst sense of the term, Som 
bait was highly regarded in sociahst circles His afore 
mentioned work had been translated into Itahan and French, 
and in 1903, Mussohm wrote a resume of it 

It cannot be repeated too often that Mussohm did not 
come from the bourgeoisie While the chief leaders of the 
prewar Itahan soaahst movement, Turati, Prampolmi, 
Bissolati, Treves, Fern, and others came from the bourgeois 
class, Mussohm was the son of a poor blacksmith— an ardent 
socialist who reared him on soaahst ideas Moreover, he 
was the first editor of the Avanh^ and the first distinguished 
leader of the Itahan socialist party who was the son of a 
soaahst 

There was nothing m his culture that distingmshed him 
from hundreds of other propagandists and joumahsts en 
gaged m the vulganzation of sociahst ideas If it were feasible 
for us to present m tbs book a detailed bstory of soaahst 
intellectual currents in Italy and an extensive review of the 
wntings of numerous Itahan propagandists, it would be 
easier to appreciate how bs wntmgs on sociahsm were mere 
echoes of widely arculated ideas While many of bs con 
temporaries achieved a certain prommence through their 
books and articles, he came to be known to bs comrades 
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because of Ms abilities as a man of action. His career is 
the record of a gifted revolutionary man of action, not of a 
speculative thinker or theorist, and tMs is amply illustrated 
not only by his leadersMp of Ae fascist movement, but also 
by his leadersMp of the Italian socialist movement between 
1912 and 1914. 
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The fascist and apologetic biographers of Mussohni have 
built up a ventable legend about their hero s student days 
in Switzerland Signora Sarfattis ofiScial Life of Benito 
Mussohni contains a chapter entitled ‘ Mussohni as Um 
versity Student at Geneva , but since Mussohni was never 
a student at the University of Geneva, it follows that the 
tales about his student days there are fictitious 

On the other hand, it can be afifirmed that Mussohni was 
a registered student and an etudmt in the 1904 summer 
session of the Umversity of Lausanne, which lasted firom 
April 8 to July 25 With his apphcation for admission, he 
presented his high school and normal school diplomas 
On May 9, he expressed the wish to enroll in the Ecole des 
Sciences Sociaks^ a branch of the Law School On May 17, 18, 
he registered in and was admitted to the foUowmg courses 
(i) a three hour course m Pohtical Economy given by the 
celebrated economist and sociologist Marqms Vihredo 
Pareto and his assistant Signor Bomnsegm, (2) a one 
hour course m Sociology given by Pareto, (3) a two hour 
course m General Philosophy given by Professor Milhoud 
By registermg on May 17, he could attend the Umversity 
at most for about nine weeks out of more than one 
hundred weeb which he spent in Switzerland Therefore it 
cannot be said, as some wnten would have us beheve, that 
he passed the larger part of his time in Switzerland as a 
student 

How regularly Mussohm attended Pareto s and Milhoud s 
coursesr-if he attended them at all— and how much he may 
have derived fi:om them cannot be defimtely established 
Smce he did not and was not obhged to take any examinations, 
he was not granted a diploma or a certificate by the Um 
versity Nowhere have I seen any rehable evidence showing 
that Pareto and Mussohm knew each other personally 
durmg Mussohm s sojourn m Switzerland It seems that at 
no time durmg his soaahst career did Mussohm make 
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any allusion to studying under Pareto It also appears that 
Pareto never recalled having had Mussolini as a student 
Nevertheless, it may be appropnate at this pomt to discuss 
Mussolims mtellectual r^tionship to Pareto, espeaally 
m view of the growing and, for the most part, irresponsible 
hterature on this subject It should be emphasized that this 
relationsbp can be adequately understood only in the hght 
of Pareto s and Mussolini s connection with the revolutionary 
socialist movement m the early part of this century 
Mussolim s ant^onism to reformist soaahsm, which we have 
amply considered, was fed not only by anarchists who were 
at the extreme left of the revolutionary mo\ement, but also 
by certam non Marxian and non soaaJist writers hke Pareto 
In the first years of this century, Pareto was such a severe 
cntic of the bourgeoisie and of the democratic, parhamentary, 
and humanitarian brand of soaahsni that many syndicalists 
and revolutionary socialists r^arded him with favour 
Pareto further endeared himself to many revolutionists 
by his conviction that the bourgeois ruhng class was decadent 
and that the victonous advent to power of a new ruling 
class or aristocracy, emergu^ fi:om the proletanat, was very 
probable and almost mevitable For him, the outcome of 
the battle between the old bourgeois aristocracy and the 
rising proletarian aristocracy could not be doubtfiil because 
the former was worn out weal, and cowardly, while the lat 
ter was young, vigorous, and courageous 
It IS not surprising, therefore, to sec the revolutionary 
soaalist Mussolim appealing to the authonty of Pareto m 
order to buttress his attacks on reformist socialism By rdy 
mg on hitherto unrevealed sources of informaton, we can 
reconstruct, m some measure, Mussolim s early impressions 
of Pareto In 1904, when he was twenty one years old, he 
praised the work and style of Pareto, the ‘ distinguished 
author of Les System Socidtsles (1902-1903), whose works 
were characfcenzed by precision , ‘ clanty and firank 
ness’ The young Romagnuole agitator found that the hour 
geois economist taught us socialists two things the first 
relates to the ‘umty* and the second to the tactics’ of the 
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[socialist] party” After noting Pareto s penetratng analysis 
and denial of the so called moral, intellectual, political, and 
rehgious umty” of society, whose refrain was bemg sung 
by many reformers, Mussohm apphed this Paretan point 
of view to the tall of umty among sociahsts by declarmg 
that an honest separation of the diverse parts of the sociahst 
organization was preferable to an adulterous mamage be 
tween them As a revolutionary sociahst, he was also com 
forted by Pareto s insistence on the differences in the interests 
of vanous parts of the social aggregate because it supported 
his behef in the class struggle, which had been forsworn 
by so many reformists “It is from these differences of in 
terests among the different parts of the social aggregate— 
in our case Bourgeoisie and Proletanat— that the class 
struggle has its natural genesis And it is probable that this 
struggle, instead of assummg temperate forms, will con 
tmuously become more and more acute, as one part and the 
other become conscious of the unalterable diversity of 
interests ” 

These comments by Mussohm, occasioned not by his 
attendance at Pareto s lectures (to which he does not even 
make any reference), but by his acquaintance with one of 
Pareto s bnefer sociological writmgs, furmsh another example 
of his remarkable faculty for assimilating any current of 
thought that would reinforce his own pohtical behef^ 
in tbs case, bs revolutionary conception of socialism and 
of sociahst tactics By mabng Pareto an instrument of bs 
propaganda against the refonmst sociahsts, he was echoing 
a general tendency among syndicahsts and revolutionary 
soaahsts who viewed Pareto as sometbng of an ally in the 
diffusion of their ideas Smce he moved in a revolutionary 
miheu, he probably knew of Pareto s hospitahty and friendly 
attitude towards several Itahan revolutiomsts who had 
fled to Switzerland after the Itahan government s repression 
of the Milan nots m 1 898 

The Pareto whom Mussohm cited was the Pareto of the 
first decade of tbs century when he enjoyed a considerable 
vogue among syndicahsts and revolutionary sociahsts. 
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who were quite fervent m their encomiums of the social 
thinker One of the by products of this vogue was that these 
revolutionists popularized for their pohtical purposes the 
Paretan theory of the according to wbch history is 
a record of the succession of dominant mmonties (or ans 
tocraaes) varying m their composition and ideology through 
out the course of human expenence An organized nunonty 
always constitutes the mhng class of a given people Since 
the contemporary European bourgeois elite or aristocracy 
was provmg to be very disappomtmg to Pareto, he began 
to view sympatheticallv the nse of a new eltU or aristocracy 
from the proletarian dass, thus ingratiating himself with 
many revolutionary writers At the same time, an Itahan 
group of extreme nationalists— the ideological precursors of 
fosaan, whom Mussohm then despised— applauded Pareto s 
ideas about the tkU and utilized them for its particular 
ends 

If we may, for the moment, abandon our chronological 
order, we shall refer to some of Mussohm s observations in 
the year 1908, m so for as they rdate to the elite, and we shall 
find that he too, agam echoing a general opmion m syn 
dicahst aides, traiilated the Paretan conception of the 
elite into revolutionary terms Naturally, he appeared to 
be fully convmced that m the struggle between two worlds 
and two dasses represented respectively by the bourgeoisie 
and the proletariat, the latter would ultimatdy be victonous 
As he expressed it, the bourgeois world will be transcended’ 
by the proletanan avilization, just as the bourgeoisie trans 
cended’ the dcrgvand the nobihty during the French 
Revolution Do you recall the theory of the elites of Vilfredo 
Pareto^ It is probably the most extraordinary soaological 
conception of modem times History is nothing but a sue 
cession of dominant ektes Just as the bouigeoisie took the 
place of the dergy and the nobihty m the possession of 
wealth and pohtical power so the bourgeoisie will be re 
placed by the proletariat, the new soaai dtfe that is now 
forming, in its trade umons leagues and chambers of labour, 
the nuclei of future economic oiganization on a communist 
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basis While the bourgeois revolution has maintained the 
classes, the proletarian revolution will abohsh them 

Obviously, Mussolim, hke many other revolutiomsts, para 
phrased the Paretan concept of the elite to bolster his faith 
in the future accession to power of the proletanan elite, of 
which he considered himself a member And in the course 
of his commonplace remarks on the proletanat’s succeeding 
the bourgeoisie, he found it convement to insert Pareto’s 
theory of elites Later on, when he gave up his soaahst faith, 
he began to talk about fascism in terms of the elite The vaned 
meanings which Mussohm placed on the word elite through 
out his entire career illustrate how differently the word could 
be interpreted As presented by Pareto, the concept of the 
elite was intended to serve as a helpful instrument in the 
mterpretation of history, a new tool in the methodology 
of history, and yet, as we have seen, it could easily be mampu 
lated by various pohtical groups for different pohtical ob 
jectives 

While we cannot afford to discuss in detail the comphcated 
history and imphcations of the concept of the Hite, we 
should at least observe that it was not originated bv Pareto 
The importance of mmorities in history is a theme that runs 
through the writings of soaahsts hke Founer, Blanqm, and 
Marx, of anarchists hke Kropotkm, of histonans hke Tame, 
and of sociologists like Gumplowicz and Ammon, all of 
whom wrote independently of Pareto In our opimon, the 
writer who, several years before Pareto, gave the most bnl 
hant and systematic elaboration of the tibeory of mmonties 
as govermng classes is Gaetano Mosca in his great work 
Elemenh di scienza poliUca (1896) and also m an earher 
work Teonca dei govemt e govern parlamentare (1884) It is 
high tme that the scholarly world recognize Mosca’s 
precedence over Pareto with respect to the theory of the 
pohtical class, as Mosca calls it, or the ilite, as Pareto 
calls It 

To make these assertions imphes no derogation of Pareto, 
whose contributions to economics and soaology no one will 
deny Rather, they are designed to place m proper perspective 
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Mussolini’s sententious remarl that Pareto s theory of the 
Sitis was probably the most extraordinary soaological con 
ception of modem times This remark if taken by itself, 
tn vmo mdependendy of the intellectual climate of Europe 
in the first decade of this century, could be grossly exaggerated 
by those >\ho enjoy establishing afiSmties between Mussolini 
and a host of ‘great thinkers 
The name of Pareto has recently been made familiar to 
the Enghsh speaking pubhc by the excellent Livingston 
translation and edition of his opus^ TmMi Ji 
sociolcgid ^mdtj which ongmally appeared m 1916 and 
which was translated under the title Tk Mmd and Society 
While many of those who have talked about Pareto and 
Mussolini have ghbly expressed themselves with ghttenng 
generahties regarding the possible influence of this book on 
Mussolmis mtellectual and pohtical evolution, they have 
been ignorant of or they have Med to understand the 
character of Mussohm s earher contacts with Pareto These 
contacts were perfectly compatible with Mussolmis revo 
lutionary soaahst philosophy and appear to have had nothing 
to do with his shift to fasasm Although there is every reason 
to doubt thatMussolmi ever read or pondered Paretos 
TtoMo, we have defimtdy seen bs awareness of Pareto s 
ideas and vogue as early as 1904 Eventually Pareto, who 
once so scornfully dended the decadent , humamtanan 
and democratic bourgeoisie, enthusiasticaJl} hailed the 
advent of a vigorous bourgeoisie m the form of fesosm, the 
anti democratc movement par excellm Was it not ap 
propnate for Mussohm, as the Duce of fascism, to propose 
him for membersbp in the Italian Senate^ 
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I A QUIET INTERLUDE 

Sometime m November or December 1904 Mussohm left 
Switzerland and returned to Italy Under circumstances 
which we have already descnbed, he reported for his mihtary 
service and was assigned to the tenth regiment of Bersaghen 
stationed at Verona where he discharged his legal duty as 
a soldier fi:om January 1905 to September 1906 
Owmg to the grave illness of his mother, he was granted a 
furlough Her death on February 19, 1905, caused him great 
sorrow, as is attested by contemporaries who knew his 
family She is, by the way, one of the few human beings 
whom he has ever smcerely respected While on this leave 
of absence from his regiment, Mussohm had an interview 
with a repubhcan deputy from Forli, wbch was pubhshed 
m UAvanguardia Soaalista on March n, 1905 Although the 
deputy is not named, he is doubtless Giuseppe Gaudenzi 
the editor ofEPensm Romgnolo, to which Mussohm’s father 
had been a contributor Mussohm cited the remarks of 
Gaudenzi m support of the thesis that the efficacy and 
importance of sociahst action in parhament should not be 
over emphasized In this way, he concluded, the worker 
would not be imbued with “ridiculous and absurd hopes” 
that would distract him from the use of that real force 
which he possesses not as a citizen, but as the ‘sole producer 
of social wealth” Occasionally, during the year 1905, his 
name appeared in L Avangmrdia as the translator of an essay 
by Kautsky 
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After completing his military servicCj Mussolim returned 
to his home at Predappio, and shortly thereafter he went to 
Tolmezzo, a small town situated m the mountainous Fnuh 
section of north eastern Italy where he taught second grade 
boys during the scholastic year 1906 1907 When he pro 
ceeded to Tolmezzo in November 1906, the Forli pohce 
authonties sent a copy of their secret biographical record 
of him to the Prefecture of lidme the provmaal centre near 
Tolmezzo and informed the Prefecture of the necessity 
for vigilance 

On February 17, 1907, Mussohm jomed the soaalists 
and antidencals of Tolmezzo m commemorating the 
martyrdom of Giordano Bruno the Italian friar and philoso 
pher who was bom at Nola and was burned at the stake in 
Rome on February 17, 1600 The amuversary of Bruno s 
death one of the great days m the Itahan soaahst calendar, 
was the occasion for yearly ant dencal demonstrations 
throughout Italy According to the best contemporary report 
of the Tolmezzo meetmg m honour of Bruno, the presiding 
officer asked Mussohm the schoolteacher tospe^ In his 
extemporaneous address which lasted about three quarters 
of an hour and received great applause, he brought out 
the rebelhous and combative spmt of Bruno and descnbed 
him as the greatest innovator of his time and the precursor 
of free thought After others had spoken, all those present 
at the meetmg paraded to the vicarage singing the workers 
anthem, and when they got there they shouted ‘ Long 
hve anti dencal France ’ “Long hve the martyr of Nob ’ 

A Tolmezzo correspondent of a dencal paper published at 
Udme was mdignant that a teacher, who was b^ paid by 
the town, had partiapated m such a meetmg During the 
scholastic year, protests were made to the effect that a cer 
tarn teacher was sweanng m his classes and while I cannot 
definitely say that the teacher was Mussohm, I am quite 
certain that it was he 

Meanwhile, whether or not he was perfecting his mastery 
of blasphemous language, he was probably improving his 
knowledge of French In April 1907, the Umvcmty of 
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Bologna granted him a diploma qualifying him to teach 
French in high schools. 

Mussolini returned to Predappio from Tolmezzo in Sep- 
tember 1907, and as the secret police record tells us, he was 
“being adequately watched”. 
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Mussolmi found another teaching post at On^ha ^here he 
went in March 1908 to teach French m a pnvate Technical 
School connected with the Uhsse Calvi College, a pnvate 
preparatory institution for boys Oneglia is a small town 
on the Italian Riviera a few miles north of Genoa As early 
as 1893 a soaalist weekly, La Lma (Tk File)^ was founded 
there as the organ of an active and growing local socialist 
movement which was essentially refonmst m its outlook 
Among the young leaders of this movement before he went 
to Switzerland and New York, was G M Serrati Although 
It cannot be ascertained defimtely, it was probably through 
Serrati’s influence that Mussolmi received his teaching ap 
pomtment at Oneglia The Uhsse Calvi school no longer 
exists, and since its records are not available httle can be 
learned about Mussolmi s teaching duties, but it can safely 
be surmised that he taught French grammar and compo 
sition to boys between eleven and fourteen years ofage Hence 
forth, he came to be known as a professor a title which was 
then, as It IS now loosely apphed m Italy and elsewhere to 
all sorts of instructors those who teach m elementary schools 
high schools, and umversities as well as those who give 
pnvate lesons m dancmg, fencing, and music Mussohm 
himself seems to have become proud of the tide, for m 1 909, 
when a judge asked him his profession, he rephed Pro 
fessor of Freni language and literature * 

Teaching, however, was never attractive to him, and he 
doubtless took it up because it was the most convcment 
and most respectable means at his disposal to earn a liveh 
hood More appealing to him was soaalist journalism and 
propaganda But the position of teacher and the high 
sounding title of professor proved to be an excellent mtro 
duction to joumistic circles and to proletarian groups 
which felt the need of educated men for “enlightenment’* 
and leader^p The hm seemed to be m need of writers, 
and within a few days after his amval at One^ 
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Mussolini became one of its regular and most important 
contnbutors 

His first article in the paper, published on March 14, 
1908, was occasioned by the death of one of Italy s most 
popular authors Edmondo De Amias (1846-1908) who, 
touched by the phght of the poor and humble classes in 
Italy, had embraced sociahsm as a new gospel of redemption 
and progress De Annas was mourned aU over Italy, par 
ticularly by the soaahsts Onegha was his birthplace, and 
La Lima paid tribute to bm though the pen of Mussohm 
Although Mussohm did not share and was not sympathetic to 
the sentimental, humanitarian, evangehcal’ brand of social 
ism that was so dear to De Amicis, he wrote an enthusiastic 
obituary on the Itahan author, the conclusion of wbch has 
a lyrical stram ‘ De Annas is not dead ' He contmues to 
hve in us, bs memory will be perpetuated As long as men 
have the cult of art, as long as men are capable of cheiish 
mg a hope of feelmg a faith, of fighting for an idea, the name 
of De Amias will not be forgotten And m case the mmds 
of men should be completely conquered by stupid and 
shopkeepers’ commerciahsm, in case hfe, in a more or 
less near bture, should have no other aim but the 
satisfaction of material needs, we— last pilgnms of the 
ideal— will go to a distant sohtary place to guard there, 
m the sohtude and the silence of unbounded deserts, our 
final hopes, our supreme illusions, and the memones of our 
dead 

In the columns of the Ltmay Mussohm attacked at consider 
able length the Cathohc Church and rehgion as well as 
reformist and parhamentary soaahsm To bm, both rehgion 
and the graduahst type of soaahsm were “illusions”, and by 
way of emphasizing bs aversion to them, he assumed the 
somewhat arrogant pseudonym of Vm Eretico [True Heretic) 
We have so amply considered the sources and character of 
bs censure of rehgion and of reformist soaahsm that we need 
not devote too much space to an analysis of bs opimons on 
these subjects as expressed in the Lima It is desirable, 
however, to present bs most characteristic thoughts in 
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order to show how certain ideas were deeply rooted m his 

mind 

The greater part of socialist activity m small Italian towns 
was given over to anti clerical and anti rel^ous propaganda 
because the Church was so powerful in the small provinaal 
centres that it was considered the most formidable enemy 
of a new soaal order Locally, at On^ha, the socialist 
weekly La hm and the Catholic weekly E Gumdt hgm 
were m constant polemic with each other In his fiery 
denunaation of Holy Commumon, the Easter hohday, and 
Chnstiamty, Mussolini went much fiirther than the reformist 
soaalists and firequently made use of banal and vulgar 
ai^uments For example, m speakmg of Holy Commumon, 
which he termed rdigious conscnption he was sure of 
shocking the local Cathohcs with his sacrilegious words when 
he wrote 

“Every year, at the time when the good Jesus, somewhat 
drowsy after the Lenten rest is about to reawaken and nse 
again, the pnests conscnpt all the children of rehgious fami 
hes and lead them to the holy balustrades to perform the 
most solemn of ceremomes— commumon The child knows 
nothing about it he is too unreflective to understand the 
symbol and he does not explain to bimsdf nor does he even 
ask himself vdiy his soul must be purified by swallowing 
a fennaceous host The parents, then, arbitrarily and tyran 
mcall) exercise their nght of spiritual paim potestas, sub 
stitutmg, as they do, their own convictioiis for those that 
might be embraced by the child when he becomes a man 
The good feithfiil ones have none of the scruples that a fi^ 
thinker has With the first commumon oi^ the Cathohc 
mitiation The child who has eaten Christ is now considered 
a sheep of the fold And now, we wish to pose a mce question 
to the theologians, the pnests and the behevers How do 
you explam the foct that notwithstanding the first and sue 
cessive commumons, a man can become an unbdiever, a 
heretic, an atheist, and even worse, a malefactor^ Yet 
Christ has entered him has deansed him of the foul sconae 
of sm and has made him worthy of the favour of God fm 
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the day when the trumpets of the Apocalypse will gather 
together humamty in the valley of Josephat 

“You answer After commumon, he has again sinned 
And I say m rebuttal But how could he have sinned, if he 
had the son of God withm bm^ One of the two Either 
Chnst IS always present and man cannot sin, or Cbist has 
evacmtedj m which case he is a food that passes though 
the canal of ordinary foods Blasphemy, heresy, mystery* 
If commumon is a sort of wash for the sms committed and 
not for those to be committed, it is better then to give hos 
pitahty to Cbist when one is on the verge of death and make 
at a smgle time the wash for bs entire hfe Sacrilege 
sacrilege'*** 

It is painftil that a good part of humamty, beheved to be 
mtebgent, refuses even to day to reason about divine tbngs, 
but if progress is not a he and if bstory does not deceive us, 
there is coming upon you a lethargy that will have no awaken 
mg Your whole structure will be tbown into the refuse 
heap, and if you *** tbeaten us with the beyond, we will 
cheerfully answer you your paradise frightens us, your 
inferno makes us laugh ’ 

Mussohm charged the Cathohcs with hypocrisy for invok 
mg the prmciple of hberty in their demand for rehgious 
instruction in schools Black hberty he called it ‘ The 
Cathohcs invoke the hberty to kill hberty They ask that 
the State authorize them to poison the children of the people 
with Chnstian teachmgs *** We must recogmze that the 
Cathohc phalanxes lack modesty, not audacity But your 
parabola is now completed, 0 black microbes who are as 
fatal to mankind as tuberculosis germs History condemns 
you ' You are the pale shadows of the Middle Ages Do not 
profane the word hberty, you who have ht the pyres Do 
not talk to us of Chnstiamty The monotonous Christian 
smg song does not move us any more We are decidedly anti 
Chnstian, and we consider Chnstiamty as humamty’s 
immortal stigma of opprobnum ’ 

In June 1908, the Lvma announced the forthcoming 
pubhcation of a pamphlet by the “True Heretic ’ on the 
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‘ Mission of the Pnest m relation to schools, women, chil 
dren, and the workers movement, but apparently such a 
pamphlet was never pubhshed 
Mussohm regarded himsdf as a true heretic not only with 
respect to rehgion but also with respect to reformist socialism 
It was a senous mistake he maintamed, to confuse soaahsm 
with the soaahst parties His wntmgs for the Lima, like those 
m SwitzCTland, repeal the revolutionary soaahst with syn 
dicahst leanings which become more pronounced because 
by 1908 the reformists had gamed almost complete control 
of the Itahan socialist party He was thoroughly disgusted 
with reformist soaahsm— its emphasis on pohtical, parha 
mentary action its mama for l^laton and its fear of 
violence and the general strike Was it not ridiculous to look 
to the Itahan Parliament that assembly of old fossils , 
as an instrument of social revolution^ He demanded war, 
violent war between classes, not collaboration between classes, 
and greater reliance on the socialist worker than on the 
socialist deputy In deplormg the factional dissensions 
among those who labelled themselves reformists, mtransi 
gents, revolutionaries, syndicalists and mtegrah'ts he at 
tacked particularly the imbeciles who called themselves 
Turatiaos or Femans and thus conceived of socialism m 
terms of personal leaders such as Turat and Fern He re 
fused to think that the gradualists could monopolize the 
spmt, the hentage, and the mission of socialism Above all, 
he hastened to explam to non soaahst wnten to defemers of 
soaahsm and to superfiaal hackwnters who mterpreted 
the factional fights among soaahst groups as a sign of 
the dedme of the soaahst ideal, that soosdism was still a 
great hving force Those who do not distmguish between 
socialism and the soaahst party reveal a phenomenal m 
genuousness The soaahst party may die or at least change 
the forms of its present oigamzation, but soaahsm cannot 
die Men pass, not ideas And a movement of ideas, which has 
Its bases m the conditions of contemporary soaety and repre 
scnts m Its negations a supenor stage of avihzation, a move 
ment of ideas, which for its extension and profundity can 
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be compared only to Chnstiamty, will always find militants, 
apostles and propagators up to the day when it will have 
accomplished its hberatmg mission 
Where, asked Mussohm, was there a movement comparable 
to socialism^ Certainly, he argued, neither Protestantism, 
Freemasonry the French encyclopaedic movement hberal 
ism, democracy nor the national patnotic movements were 
as umversal in their appeal as sociahsm We can afiirm 
that after Chnstamty, socialism is the only umversal 
movement of ideas Sociahsm has spread among all the 
peoples of the world, it is the soul of contemporary thought 
in all its fimest philosophical and artistic manifestations. 
It has found its way m books, in the theatre in the pubhc 
squares, it has rehabihtated man, substituting for the 
evangehcal idea of renunaation the revolutionary idea 
of conquest, and substitutmg for the principle of the 
struggle for life the principle of harmony m hfe, it has 
demobshed the idea of an ultramundane providence and 
of earthly ‘privilege Soaahsm is the inevitable negation 
of the bourgeoisie It is the Anti Chnst for Pope Sarto 
[Pius X], the hidden threat for Disraeh, the preoccupation 
of governments, and the sole, the great, the luminous hope 
of all the oppressed ' 0 innumerable wnters of the entire 
reactionary press, how you seem nucrobes when you speak 
to us about tibe end of socialism * ’ 

Mussohm could not understand revolution and social 
change except in terms of violence He was famihar with 
the hterature of violent revolt that circulated in anarchist, 
syndicahst, and revolutionary soaahst circles Georges Sorel, 
the French theoretiaan of revolutionary syndicalism, was 
extolhng the necessity for violence, and Mussohm quoted him 
at length as an authonty who was corroborating his own 
views on this subject ^ Praising the efficacy of physical and, 
as he put it, ‘ muscular ’ violence, and insisting that violence 
IS necessary and inevitable, for in it resides “the pnnciple, 
the logic, the necessity of hfe”, the True Heretic” mam 
tamed that ideas are not abstract entities, but physical 
1 On Mussolini and Sorcl sec below, pp 228-245 
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forces \^^ch cannot leave their impress on bstory unless 
they are armed with violence He applauded two femous 
stnkei in Italy the general stnke 011904 and the widespread 
agrarian strike in the province of Parma m 1908, both of 
which had been brougk about by the syndicalist and revo 
lutionary elements m the socialist movement The 1904 
strike, he said, illummes the dark sky of Italy like a great 
fire But It was hardly ended when it was calumniated m the 
presence of adversaries who had been fiightened by it, 

It was depreaated and disparaged m the presence of com 
rades m ie name of that creature of ambiguous sex that is 
called the philosophy of history The current Parma strike 
was proof of the colossal Mure of the co operation of 
classes that the charlatans of reformism mtended to sub 
stLtute for the class struggle You, 0 workers of the Parma 
region mamtam that it is impossible to cooperate with the 
delinquents recrmted by the landowners You prove to us 
instead, that only with a stn^le without quarter are the 
partial conquests of to day and the final victory of to morrow 
made possible May victory smile upon you ' 

Infiinated by another eccih or proletarian massacre 
at Rome m April 1908 Mussolim showered scorn on the 
timid reformists who beheved in 1^ methods, who frowned 
on violence and who r^arded it as the expression of base 
instmcts He mamtamed that verbal protests are not enough, 
and we repeat the hope that the men who misgovern us 
may choke m their own blood The hymns to pacification 
leave us sceptical Those who bdieve in the possibihty of 
ftlimimfiTig bloody dashes between the proletanat and 
the defenders of the bourgeoisie throi^h a senes of admims 
trative reforms deceive themselves We beheve that the sup 
pression of violence is impossible m a society divided mto 
rlassM that have antagonistic mterests and m vduch one 
class oppresses the other with violence We have a different 
concept of ideas For us, ideas are not abstract entities, but 
physical forces When an idea wishes to assume crmcrete 
form in the world, it does so through nervous, muscular, 
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concretized by way of antithesis, by way of conflict , and this 
process will be violent because the practical agent of an idea 
IS material ’ 

Just as the revolutionary ideas of the encyclopaedists 
ultimately led to the violent explosion against the ancm 
regime and to the destruction of the Bastille by the 'muscular 
finy of its assailants”, just as the spread of Christiamty was 
attended by the gigantic mihtary expeditions of the crusades 
and a long penod of wars, so the sociahst idea, that is, the 
new form of social life based on a radical change of present 
property relations wiU be reahzcd through violent, revolu 
tionary manifestations *** The new societv cannot get out 
of the mvolucrum of the old society, except by smasbng 
It to pieces, two concepbons, two classes two worlds will 
contend for primacy, and only force will compel the weaker 
to disappear For this reason, we sociahsts of the first school, 
Marxists and catastrophic, if you wish, explam to ourselves 
the partial violence of to day and the violence of to morrow 
For this reason, instead of arguing and instead of deluding 
the proletariat with rosy illusions about the possibihty of 
a triumph through the peaceful means of legahty, we say 
to the proletanat and to our comrades that they should 
prepare themselves m order to be able to endure the most 
difficult tnals and the most painful sacrifices The bodies 
of those who have been killed by bourgeois lead are sign 
posts of our march forward , they are the victims that 
every renovating movement demands It is through death 
that humamty reaches the summits of the ideal ” 

Mussohm contmued to argue that m the struggle between 
two conceptions, two classes and two worlds, represented 
respectively by the bourgeoisie and the proletanat, the 
former woffid prove the weaker of the two If the proletanat 
IS to succeed it must be prepared to use effective force or 
violence “Do not call us prophets of massacre if we present 
the possibihty that the socialist revolution will have msur 
rectional episodes It is puenle to think that such a radical 
displacement of interests, such a profound transformation 
of habits can be accomplished without violent conflicts 
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The bourgeoisie has made a revolution with blood Read the 
first volume of LHtstoiTe Socwhste by Jean Jaures, and you 
wiH see fi'om which class came the demohshers of the Bas^e, 
the demwistrators of Pans and the members of the revolu 
tionary dubs ’ 

Mussohm despised the Italian ruling class and its chief 
representative, Premier Giohttt~“the most astute actor of 
the third Italy and worthy head of the government of 
what the En^h, m a characteristic phrase, call the cmwd 
naim ’ The “True Heretic” had this to say “We can ex 
plam to oursdves the infinite poverty of imbative that 
charactenzes our ruling classes when we think of the pohtical 
composition of the Italian state, of this Caesarm democra^^ 
as Arturo Labnola has somewhere defined it Italy is not 
one There are different peoples badly amalgamated by an 
administration that is fiercely umtary and centralizing ^ The 
moral ties which umte a Piedmontese with a Sicihan are 
questionable The racial ties are even more questionable 
From this there Mows different evaluations of the same 
fiict A large part of Sialy is Nasian [after Nimzio biasi, 
deputy from Sialy who, as Minister of Pubhc Instruction, 
was unphcated m a finanaal scandal] and regards the ex 
Minister of Pubhc Instruction as a victun, a martyr, a hero 
For us Northerners, Naa is a vulgar swmdler Italy is still 
m dups as m the tunc of Gmsti There are r^onal, not 
national problems and pohtics ’ 

As an mcentive to more effective sooahst action, Mussohm 
emphasized the value of culture, although m domg so he 
pamted a dark but exaggerated and untruthfiil picture of 
the state of Italian socialist culture ‘ The absolute or almost 
absolute lack of socialist culture explains to us the super 
fioahty of our conduct as a party The practical persons 
who do not attribute any importance to the theoretical, 
doctrmal dement m the Iffe of socialism ddnde themsdves 
It IS culture , it is its greatest difiusion that must preparethe 
new spurt, it is culture that will give us the kim ekmt 

^ Of course fheimistfiercdycentraliziiigandmataiyadixu^^ 
m thehutory of muted Italy u Mussohm s £asci5tg()vcri)XDent 

I 
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capable of rising above bestial everyday bfe, capable of 
understanding the beauty of an idea and of interesting itself 
m great problems Hence he descnbed as a new Tnama 
the diffidence of certam socialist manual” workers towards 
the mtellectuals” m the socialist movement “The stupid 
campaign begun m several socialist circles against the m 
tellectuis has no raison d etre The dangerous persons for 
the soaaJist movement are not the mtellectuals, but those 
who are not convinced of soaahsm and all those who call them 
selves socialists without knowing why they are socialists 
Throughout his stay at Onegha, the ‘True Heretic’ 
engaged in hvely controversies with the local Cathohc 
weekly 11 Giomale Ligure Weekly pubhcatons representing 
divergent views, such as the GtmaU Ligure and the Zzjtw, 
while trymg at iSrst to appear as “friendly neighbours’ , 
usually ended up with vituperative campaigns against each 
other Though both sides seemed ‘ offended and tried to 
appear to be above petty squabbles, they none the less 
mdulged m and enjoyed them Mussohm was particularly 
piqued when accused of bemg showy, of bemg a ‘ poseur 
and of making pretensions to culture I do not give myself 
the air of bemg a philosopher, nor have I ever ‘posed as 
a philosopher I am simply a seeker of knowledge, friends 
and adversaries know it Among other thmgs, the writers 
of the Giomale Ligure probably had m mind Mussohm s 
quotations fixim or references to such writers as Weishaupt 
—the founder of an obscure sect, Ibsen, Stecchetti— the 
satmst, Bovio—the popular philosopher, Carduca— the 
famous poet, and Max Nordau— the brffiiant sociologist who 
enjoyed a considerable vogue among soaahst mtellectuals 
With the exception of two or three articles, which he 
signed with his full name, Mussohm wrote all his articles 
m the Lima under the pseudonym Vero Erehco or its mitials 
It is probable that he used a pseudonym m order to avoid 
rqinsals by the pohce of Onegha, who, apparently from the 
moment he went there, were acquamted with his “revolu 
tionary past* and regarded him as a “suspect” person It is 
likely that they received information from his “reactionary” 
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enemies at Oneglia and from the Royal Prefecture of Forli 
At the end of the academic term m June 1908, the “True 
Heretic felt fi«e to use his real name for an attack on the 
official authonties m an open letter to the command of 
theRoyal Carabmeers of On^b, to the Poke Commissioner 
and through them, to Di Rovasenda, the Prefect The 
orcumspection that personal reasons and school duties 
imposed upon me has ended with the closmg of the academe 
year Now I can speak and submit to the judgment of all 
honest men the conduct of the pohee authonties towards me 
Wbt I relate cannot be contracted 

In the first days of last March, I came to Onegb as a 
teacher of French m the private Teclimcal School connected 
with the lihsse Calvi College I had not yet opened my bags 
when the carabmeers went to the Directorate of the CoU^ 
to obtam and give information about me The Directorate 
did not lend itself to the obhque pohee manoeuvre I was 
simply told of this and nothmg more Several days later, the 
carabmeers agam came to the College and after portraymg 
me m very black colours asked ie Directorate for 
wmeimti dismal The Duectorate did not comply, and for 
this It should be praised Now, may I be permitted to ask 
a simple question Is not the attempt to take away bread 
fixim an mdividual cnmmal^ If the Directorate, by yieldmg 
to the insistent pressure of these egregious guardians of 
order, had dismissed me would I not have probbly found 
myself on the streets^ Why did not the pohee proceed 
through administrative means to my expulsion from One^ 
and why did they prefer instead to have an act of brutal 
pohtical reaction done by others^ Fmally, is not this perse 
cution of ideas smeerely professed revolting^ 

0 tools of all the pohee departments of Italy, know once 
and for all tbt, m ie exercise of your functions, I detest 
you, and tbt, as atizens, I dislike you All that you bve 
done and will do henceforth will have no effect wbtever 
m swervmg me fixim the road which I bve freely resolved 
to pursue I am going withm a few days, and m order that 
you mi^t b able to Wk m , I leave you my exact address 
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House located on the provincial road of the [River] Rabbi 
at 15 kilometres [from the provincial capital], village of 
Dovia, commune of Predappio, province of Forli. Take note 
of this and study ... if it is possible to force me to leave even 
my own house.” 

On the eve of his departure from Oneglia, about June 
30, 1908, Professor Mussolini was tendered a farewell ban- 
quet by about thirty of his comrades. The Lima informs us 
that the socialist lawyer Bruno who, I think, was Mayor of 
Oneglia at this time, spoke of his own devotion and that 
of the socialists of Oneglia for him who had been able to 
sustain for about six months the noble journalistic battle 
against the adversaries. He expressed the wish of again 
hawng him among us soon and concluded by extolling 
socialism. The guest answered him in sincere and heartfelt 
language.” 



3 TO THE FLAMES WITH THE UW' 


In July 1908, we find Mussolini back borne at Predappio, 
one of tbe centres of the senous agrarian troubles then 
agitating tbe Romagna r^n The followmg month, be 
wrote I have livd for some weeb m an atmosphere 
saturated with revolt I have partiapated wholeheartedly 
m the struggle that marks another signpost m the forward 
march of the agncultural masses of Italy ’ 

The dominant form of land tenure m the Romagna was 
the mezj^fldna or meii^agt system m which the tenant, the 
cultivator— the mez^o or the divided his crop 
with the landlord vho had given him a plot of land to live 
on and to cultivate This form of share tenancy goes bad 
to feudal times and survives to this day m the Romagna 
and m other parts of Italy as well as m some parts of France 
In addition to the mezzsdn or share tenants there was 
the large mass of hacmk or day labourers who had no 
land When they were not engaged m pubhc worb, they 
worked for the share tenants, especially during harvest tune, 
and received the miserable compensation of two lire and fifty 
centimes to three lire for ten hours work Smce they were 
exposed to long and Sequent periods of unemployment and 
smce they were almost completely dependent on the labour 
demand of the share tenants, dire poverty was their usual 
lot They oiganized themselves mto co operatives, generally 
under the leadership of the socialists, so that they nught 
gam a greater share and a more regular partiapation m 
agricultural production One of the duef demand of these 
co operatives was that they furnish the personnel for workmg 
the threshmg machmes In order not to be dependent on 
the day labourers, the share tenants, urged on by the land 
lords, retaliated by resorting to the practice of the exchange 
of labour among themselves When the day labourers m 
sisted on the abohtion of this practice, there arose between 
them and the diare tenants conflicts winch were often acemn 
pamed by stnkes, violence, and bloodshed 
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Mussolini censured the ‘^ranan feudalism m the 
Romagna and characterized the share tenants as men per 
verted by the ideas of landlords and pnests The aim of the 
day labourers, he said, was the abohtion of the share tenant 
system and the elumnation of the landlord If the share 
tenants could understand that they should co operate 
with the day labourers, not with the landlords, there would 
remam only two classes— the workers of the land and the 
proprietors— and between them there would be waged the 
final batde which, of course, would culmmate m the aboh 
tion of pnvate property 

Professor Mussolim would show m his home town that 
he was a good Romagnuole soaalist and that his soul 
was with the workers On July 18, he was arrested on 
the charge of havmg threatened to strike with a cane a 
certam Emiho Rolh, a “scab” organizer In an article 
entitled Tt Smrgolo^I mil crack you down—ht descnbes his 
arrest and tnal 

This IS the phrase, mdeed the verbal locution for which 
I have been sentenced to three months^ impnsonment 
Fnends, be calm • The story is exhilaratmg and would de 
serve to be versified m the Latm of the immortal Folengo 
or Cocaio [a pseudonym of the Itahan poet Folengo] 

‘On the afternoon of July 18 1908, ie animals, the plants, 
the fields and the waves exbbited nothmg out of the or 
dmary I do not fix exactly the hour We savages look at the 
sun durmg the day, and at mght we are guided by the 
crowing of the rooster The astronomen who mitated me 
mto the saence certify that a miscalculation is never more 
than two hours out of the way It might, therefore, have been 
four 0 clock I happened to ^ on the roadway while a well 
known monopolizer and organizer oWr was apostrophizmg 
a group of day labourers When he passed near me, I 
said to him Ft rngoW I had a cane, but I did not raise 
It because the scab said nothmg and contmued on his way 

* It 15 difScdt to translate this Romagnuole phrase It is a strong 
torn of threat and may also be translated, I U give you a beatmj?* 
or 1 11 beat you up 
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In the evening, I was arrested and taken to Forli with an 
escort of half a squadron of cavalrymen > This extraordinary 
eagerness for my personal safety touched me The noc 
tumal cavalcade had something romantic about it It seemed 
to me that I had suddenly become femous and— may the 


namesake of mme, the Calabrian who studies Greek at 
Portolongone ^ At a certam pomt, we stopped A strange 
noise was heard It was the bridge of Calanca that laughd, 


laughed, laughed The stamping of the horses awakened 
the good Forhvese From doors and windows, noses appeared 
and then eyes were sharpened *Like an old tailor at his 
needles eye [Dante] 

‘ Second Act An immediate session of the Court 

“The prosecutor declares that I am enough of a male 
fector and demands see months of imprisonment, a fine of 
1,000 lire, damages and costs The Court sentences me to 
three months of imprisonment, damages and costs, orders 
restitution of the confiscated cane, and denies me a suspended 
sentence The Court of Appeals of Bologna grants-subject 
to bail— my request for provisional hberty, and after a 
vacation of fifteen days I leave the prison 

‘ Moral The sentence of the Forh Court has ‘amazed’ 
even the adversanes The huge pohee set up wanted to 
have a penal sanction and attamd its aim I am happy 
about It For me, for us heretics, prison is a comma’ 
At all times and m many places, the heretics have known the 
caresses of the masters A Russian proverb says that a man 
can call himself a man only after 6 years m a gymnasium, 
4 years m a umversity and 2 m a prison I am kppy about 
the sentence because it shows agam the sinister cohabitation 
between the pohee and the judiciary iNo, justice is not as 
poets and pamters— mcomgible httle rogues— represent 
it She IS not the beautiful Themis of the pagans, she is an 


1 Mussolini refers to the notorious Italian brigand ftom Catabna, 
Mtsolmo vdto was then m the ftmous Italm pison of FortolQDgoitt 
where cnimnals sentenced to long toms of mnprisoiunent were itfnaBy 
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old idler who prostitutes herself to the first one who comes 
along, provided he belongs to the pohce, to this ignoble 
collection of hirelmgs To the flames with the law > 

Among the left wmg papers which paid tnbute to Musso 
Imi as they denounced his arrest and the verdict were the 
the daily organ of the Itahan socialist party, the 
Pensiero Romagfiolo^ the Fork repubhcan weekly, and the 
Lim The Amh^ referred to IVofessor Mussolmi as an 
mtelhgent young man’ , the Pensmo descnbed the professor 
as a young man of hvdy mteUigence and an autodidact, 
fiank and smcere , and the Lima spoke of “comrade 
Mussolmi, its keen, alert and cultured Vm Erettco , and 
the pohce reaction that ‘ was schenung its revenge m secret 
Bemto Mussolmi belongs to those men who do not enjoy 
excessive favour with the low down Itahan pohce *** We, 
who had him as a brother m arms m recent battles, hold 
dear the memory of his mild and refined character, his clear 
and hvely mtelhgence 

On the other hand the Cathohc Giomah Ltgure^ after 
notmg the disagreement of the Fork judges with Musso 
Imi’s thesis that violence was mevitable and necessary m 
pohtLcaland economic revolutions, offered the followmg 
comment ‘While we profoundly regret the disagreeable 
madent which has befallen our worthy adversary, we express 
the hope, now that he has been taught a lesson by cruel 
expencnce, that he will be able to add much water to his 
wme and to confine his ideals always withm the pure and 
innocuous fidd of theory ’ 

After spendmg about fifteen days m jail, Mussokni was 
granted provisional hberty by the Court of Appeals of 
Bologna When this court heard his appeal m November 
1908, it reduced the sentence to 12 days imprisonment 
[which he had already served) and it also decreed that 
the judgment of conviction should not be recorded in the 

registryofthosesentencedforaciiminaloffence Themoder 

ate and, fi:om the soaahst pomt of view, the reactionary 
daily newspaper of Bologna H Resto del Corlvno sarcastically 
commented that smce Professor Mussolmi was firee, “he 
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could, from now on, better appreciate the benefits of a school 
vacation”. 

But the young agitator continued to get into trouble with 
the police. In September 1908, he was sentenced to a fine 
of 100 lire for maiing a public speech without authorization 
at Meldola, a town near Predappio.^ In November 1908, 
the following item was entered in the secret police record 
of Mussolini’s activities: “November 12, 1908. N.P. [File 
Number] 3041. November 12, 1908, removed residence to 
Forli, Via Mazzini 27. Is adequatdy watched, the more 
because he is a fervent anti-militarist.” 

^ For his failure to pay this fine, he was arrested and imprisoned for 
ten days in November 1909. 
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After his release from prison in July 1908, Mussolini did some 
writing fori? Pensiero Rmagmlo, the Forli republican weekly 
His most stnkmg contribution was a long essay dealing with 
Nietzsche and entitled The Philosophy of Force Marginal 
Notes to the Speech by the Hon Treves’ Mussolmi doubt 
less heard the speech on Nietzsche which the bnlhant 
reformist socialist deputy had dehvered at Forli in Novem 
ber 1908 \\hen I met Treves at Pans in June 1933-- 
several years after he had been forced to flee from fkscist 
Italy and two days before his untimely death— and told 
him how his speech had apparently prompted Mussohm’s 
essay on the German thinker, he showed considerable 
suipnse, for he had had no idea of his connection with it 
Although the essay is more a description and exposition 
of Nietzsche s principal ideas than a candid confession of 
his own persond reactions to them, it is a reveahng document 
m showing not only that Mussohm was aware of many of 
the prmcipal intellectual currents in contemporary Europe 
but also that he was responsive especially to those currents 
which appealed to his Romagnuole temperament and re 
mforced his own predilections He regarded Nietzsche as 
the most extraordmary mmd of the last quarter of the last 
century ,the most discussed man of our day , the recog 
nized leader of the homm kow, the new men who would 
live beyond good and evil, the Anti Christ, the enemy of 
the Chnstian morahty of renunaation, compassion pity, 
resignation, and love of one s neighbour, the hater of the herd, 
the common run of people, the weak and the mediocre who 
are mcapable of ‘willing strongly , the pitiless cntic of 
democracy and equahty, the champion of the nghts of the 
stroi^, "hard’ men, the new speaes of free spirits ’ for 
tified m war, sohtude, and great danger, the creator of the 
superman, the hero, possessed of an irrepressible ‘will to 
power The superb conception of the superman , said 
Mussohm, IS Nietzsches ‘great creation , suggested perhaps 
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by the %dvm mtae of our hfe, of hfe as it goes on m 
contemporary avalized soaeties where irremediable medio 
cnty triumphs at the expense of plant man ’ 

However mviting it may be to speculate at length about 
the possible affimtics between Nietzsche and Mussolim the 
revolutionary soaalist— this would lead us too far astray 
at this pomt— we shall limit oursdve! to a few observations 
Above all, it must be stressed that m the first decade of 
this century, Nietzsche enjoyed a considerable vogue among 
certam anarchists, certam soaahsts of the extreme lefi 
like Mussohni and other kinds of revolutionists, all of whom 
saw m the philosopher such an uncompromising enemy of 
the contemporary bourgeois order that they contnbuted 
greatly to the difiusion of his ideas m such a manner as to 
make of him an ally m their struggle to overthrow the hour 
geois system Even the conception of the superman, w hich at 
first glance might seem to be repugnant to revolutionary 
ideals, was mterpreted to symbolize the type of man who 
could emerge only if the felse philanthropic, gr^anous, 
humamtanan, sentimental, and mediocre bourgeois men 
tahty were destroyed 

Nietzsche is one of those writers who easily lend themselves 
to a variety of meanmgs on the part of men upholding 
different moral pohtical and soaal ideals Hence it is pos 
sible to read m him and m Mussohm s essay an antiapation 
of fascism After the ftisast ‘March on Rome , Niet^e s 
sister, Elizabeth, the high pnestess of a Nietzschean cult, 
acclaimed the ftisast Duce as the embodiment of her brother s 
ideal of the superman And yet m the year 1908, we submit, 
Mussolim, like many other Italian revolutionists, found m 
Nietzsche a source of inspiration for ins subversive anus 

Nietzsche’s restless spmt of activism, his audaaous un 
restraint, his glorification of violence were as appealing to 
syndicabts as to royalists, as appealing to some rebels as to 
some capitalists, as appealing to Mussolim the socialist as 
to Mussolim the fiisast In many ways, these elements m 
Nietzsche found expression m the person of Mussohm who^ 
fix)m the soaahst activistthathe was to the fiisast activist that 
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he became, eventually lost or gave up any soaal ideal what 
soever, unless he could utilize such an ideal, be it sociahsm 
or fascism, be it internationalism or nationalism, as a mask 
to glorify and satiate his ardent passion for action and power 

When he was a sociahst, Mussolmi responded with en 
thusiasm not only to Nietzsche but also to such men as the 
anarchist Kropothn and the bnlhant French thinker Guyau 
In exaltmg the spint of sohdanty, both Kropotkin and Guyau 
urged men to a life of action, and although their respective 
philosophies were fundamentally different from Nietzsche s 
philosophy, the young Romagnuole agitator frequently 
quoted them because they too were teachers of action and 
stimulated his activist nature 

An mterestmg detail in connection with Mussolmi s 
essay on Nietzsche is his use of the German edition of the 
philosopher’s works, thus reveahng a thorough knowledge 
of German which he had begun to study m 1904 when 
he was m Switzerland Almost contemporaneously with 
the appearance of his wntmg on Nietzsche, Mussolmi pub 
hshed m the Itahan syndicahst review Tagm Libere, a bnef 
study on The Poetry of Klopstock from 1789 to 1795 He 
took this occasion to draw a revolutionary moral as he 
presented the following observations about poets and so 
called “great men 

His [Kbpstocks] attitude towards the French Revo 
lution shows us that poets m general are not able to 
understand and judge histoncal events Klopstock who 
cimlts the Revolution, Klopstock who defemes the Revo 
lution this contradiction m the Klopstockian conscience 
brmgs us to a consideration of the psychology of ‘great 
men Great men are, at bottom, reactionary conservatives 
Their talent, their style, their being at a given moment the 
most elect representatives of a nation are factors that lead 
them to give a sort of prophetic or dogmatic and categorical 
tone to the expressions of their mmds They sketch the Imes 
of the future development of peoples and they fix the liw^tg 
beyond which they must not go, and when peoples go be 
yond that pomt, there is a downpour of anathonas, malcdic 
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tions and calumnies How else can the harsh judgment of 
Mazzim on the Pans Commune be explamed^ 0 anony 
mous and obscure crowd who hve at tbe bottom, very much 
at the bottom, of the so called soaal pyramid, you are great, 
strong and courageous, as loi^ as you heed the coun^ of 
your wise spiritual rectors, but when you dare break down 
the fences liat provident shepherds had placed around you, 
then you are no longer the ‘sun of the earth’, but the un 
governable canaille ‘without moral ideas’ ” 

Could not this passage by Mussolmi serve well as a de 
scnption of his own evolution from soaahst to fascist ideals^ 
Besides his essay on Nietzsche, Mussohm contributed a 
few more articles to the Pensm Rmctpido m the second 
half of the year 1908 and m the first month of the following 
year Reviewing Giuseppe Forastiens Prepanmo rammre 
d^Itaha {Let us Prepare h Future of My), a book stressing 
the need for vanous re&nns, Mussohm emphasized his own 
lack of frith m l^islation and parliamentary rule “I am an 
incomgible pessimist concerning the value of all laws, 
especially m the economic field, and I share the opinion 
of Buckle who declared that ‘a law is good only when it 
destroys another W ” While Mussohm highly praised Aldo 
Spalhca’s sonnets m Romagnuole dialect, he sarcastically 
cntiazed Antoma Beltramefr s / ranft Fflanar the Bel 
tramelhan prose’, the “mountam of phrases” and the 
tropical abundance of adjectives ’ of ‘ this chevaher of 
the House of Savoy” Mu^ohms view of this work is of 
speaal mterest because BehrameDi, beginning as an extreme 
nationalist and ending up as a devout fesost, wrote m 1923 
the first lengthy apologetic biography of the frsast Duce 
under the title Uum rum, embodying, he said, an ‘ act 
of frith’ , an ‘ act of devotion to the Man of our destiny” 
This book could hardly be better characterized than m 
the terms that Mussohm used m his review of the Canit 
dt Farms Of course, Beltramelli made no menticm of this 
review and of the most important frets m the hfe of the Duce 
In 1929, Mussohm made this third rate novelist and syco- 
phantic biographer a memb«: of the Royal Itahan Academy 
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AUSTRIA HUNGARY 

I Among Irredentists at Trent— 2 The Internationalist— 

3 Expulsion 

I AMONG IRREDENTISTS AT TRENT 

Towards the end of 1908, the Secretanat of Labour m the 
Trentino, one of the great centres of Italian irredentisin m 
Austria Hungary, asked Mussolini to serve as its secretary 
and as the editor of its weekly paper This post had been 
held for a time by the socialist propagandist Domemco 
Gaspenm It seems certain that Gaspenni had asked Serrati 
to recommend someone for the post and that Serrati had 
suggested Mussolim 

On January 22, 1909, DAwmre del Lmmtore {The 
Future of the WorhT\ the weekly organ of the local secretanat 
of labour and soaalist party, which was published at Trent 
announced the choice of Mussolmi The selection could not 
be better, for Bemto Mussolini, besides bemg a proved 
fighter, IS a fervent propagandist, versed espeaally in the 
subject of anti-dencaJism He is a cultured young and 
to ie great advantage of our movement, he has a thorough 
knowledge of the German language ” 

The Trentmo environment was pre eminently unsmtcd to 
Mussohm’s temperament and ideas The conservative and 
passive nature of its people made him often remark that what 
they needed was some of the spint and blood of the Romagna, 
a ‘battahon of Romagnuole blood” The aty of Trent and 
Its outlymg section, the Trentmo, were not suffiaently de 
vdoped economically and mdustnally to be adapted to the 
revciitionary Marxian type of propaganda Socialism m the 
Trentmo, emphasmng the gradual economic betterment of 
the working classes rather than a bitter class wax spirit, was at 
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once reformist aad patriotic This outlook was best embodied 
m the person of Cesare Bathsti, the distinguished leader of 
the Trentino sociahsts and an heroic champion of irreden 
tism, who attamed martyrdom m the Great War His love of 
the Itahan Merland and his devotion to the cause of social 
betterment, motivated by lofiy humamtanan impulses, were 
aspects of his ideal of a better ordered soaety The hberal 
traditions of the Risoigimento were cherished m the Trentmo 
where men like Battisti were imbued with the same passionate 
love of country that animated Mazzmi The socialists, as much 
as any other group in the Trentmo, harboured fervid hopes 
for the dehverance of the ‘lost provmces ’ j&om feudal and 
reactionary Austria Hungary which offended their social 
aspirations and national consciousness To them, sooahan 
meant not only social reform but also the hberation of 
oppressed peoples from a foreign yoke So vital was the irre 
dentist problem that the economic disagreements between 
different social classes were frequently obscured, with the 
result that soaalism m the Trentino assumed the character 
of a temperate reform movement, hopefully stnvmg for the 
autonomy of the Trentmo withm the Austro Hungarian 
Empure untd the day when it could be umted with Italy 
There was htde opportumty to stir the economic class 
struggle at Trent, and Mussolini realized how htde he could 
accomplish there He was a revolutionary socialist, a ‘ syndi 
cahst among reformists, an ertreme anti patriot and mter 
nationalist among irredentists He stressed the teachings of 
Marr, not those of Mazzmi On almost every question, he 
was sure to maintain a position much more extreme and 
revolutionary, much more to the left than the position taken 
by any of his Trentmo comrades 
That he was not at all happy in his new position is 
made dear m a letter he wrote to his dose Romagnoule 
acquaintance Torquato Namu on Fdjruary 26, 1909, about 
three weeks after his arrival at Trent^ ‘ As for my fiiture, I 
have no fixed plans 1 am hvmg, as always, from hand to 

^ Incidei^y,I<kimutk author cf die 
Mussolim ns twenty three pa^haigaQdwupabl^^ 
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mouth **♦ I have put advertisements in the newspapers, 
offering myself as a private teadier of French If I succeed 
m hving by this means, I shall give up the secretarysbp 
immediatdy” Although he foresaw the danger of his expul 
Sion, which would be “demanded” by the Trentmo den 
cals, he had a higher opimon of the Austnan than of the 
Itahan pohce As one who had been expelled from two can 
tons of Switzerland, that ‘Very free repubhc of sausage 
makers , he could not as yet complam of the “blood thmty, 
Cathohc and feudal Austnan Empire” One thmg he did like 
about Trent was the city hbrary and other cultural facihties 
wbch permitted him to read foreign penodicals and news 
papers as well as the latest worb of foreign authors, such as 
L Otsem blesse by Alfred Capus These faolities were much 
better than those at Forli, ‘the aty of dealers m hogs 
and hay* 

And yet, despite his dislike for the new stoppmg place, 
Mussolim brought great enthusiasm to his work His stay m 
Trent ennched his expenence, for besides reading exten 
sively, he lectured a good deal before workers groups, 
he developed his hterary talents by wnting short stones, 
character sketches and feature articles, and he perfected his 
mastery of violent and abusive language “Professor” Musso 
luu was the “mtellectual” of the Chamber of Labour and 
overawed his hearers by wfcit appeared to them profound 
learning He played the violm and had the r^utation of 
being an ommvorous reader, a first rate speaker and wnter, 
and a proud “proletanan ’ With his small salary of one him 
dred and twenty crowns or twenty four dollars a he 
contented hu ns c lf with hving in a room m the poorest section 
of the town, with a daily fare of beans and polenta, with 

clothes that were almost threadbare When his comrades 
gave him a new hat and a new suit of dothes, he crumpled 
the hat and the suitm order not to look like a “bourgeois ” His 
UDoonventional attitude was summed up m the motto over 
his bed Vmhhm 

Mussohm*s passion for journalism was amply satisfied at 
Trent Besides editing the Amm% he contnbuted fiequently 
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to a sooaJist daily, E PopclOi and to an illustrated weekly, La 
Vita Trentm, both owned and edited by Cesare Battisti Mer 
he had been at Trent for about six months, Battisti made him 
managing editor of the Popob^ a post that he held for httle 
more than a month On August 2, 1909, the Popolo^ doubtless 
through the pen of Battisti, announced the new appomtment 
to its staff *We do not think a long mtroduction IS necessary 
He is known to our readers as an agile, incisive writer, as a 
vigorous polemist and as an upright man who is able to bring 
to his journalistic work all the exuberance of sentiment and 
all the pnde of the Romagnuole character, tempered by a 
vanedandup to date culture For these reasons, we are sure 
that the greeting which we extend to him to day for his 
coming among us well mterprets the sentiment of our friends 
and comrades and all our readers, even those who do not 
My share his views but are able to appreciate the frankness 
and the loyalty with which he upholds them ” 

During his eight months stay at Trent, Mussohm wrote 
numerous editonals and feature articles on a variety of 
themes suggested by contemporary events, by his extensive 
reading of periodical hterature and by frmous anmveisanes 
m the socialist calendar Some of the topics were the Pans 
Commune, the Clubs m Pans and their role m the Commune, 
Giordano Bruno, socialist activities m vanous countnes, the 
responsibihty of the current * decadent” morahty for inMti 
ades, the spread ofNeo Malthusianism m a bourgeois soaety, 
the relationship between Darwinism and socialism, the 
degeneration of May Day as a revolutionary hohday and the 
aviation exploits of Latham and Blenot 
The exaltation of the Pans Commune was the theme of 
one of his early articles m the Avmffe Afrer an histoncal 
review and an mteipietation of this event, which usually 
assumed almost mythical proportions m the miTids of extreme 
revolutionary propagandists, he concluded m language 
uncommon among the moderate Trentmo socialists The 
Commune died m blood, fecund blood, blood that is sacred 
tous The best way to commemorate the CiHnmune IS to 
up Its teachmgs, to keep alive its histoncal significance, aad 

1: 
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to demonstrate that, m spite of the petty acts of cowardice of 
to day, we desire that the 36,000 workers who fell defending 
It shall not remam unavenged ’ 

Austria Hungary s desire for more armaments, despite the 
seventy of the economic crisis, called forth an attack on 
mihtansm The milhons that should go for the rehef of the 
people are instead swallowed by the army under the guise of 
mihtary preparation Mihtansm • Here is the monstrous 
polyp wii a thousand viscous tentacles that sucks unceas 
ingly the blood and best energies of peoples * Here is a goal 
for our struggle ’ Destroy this rehc of barbarism, cry out that 
the army is to day the organized school of crmunahty and 
that It serves solely to protect the capital and mcome of the 
bourgeoisie, and be not afiaid to afflm that we mtemation 
ahst socialists have no borders, no flags and that we detest 
any weapon any mstitution that serves to kill men, to dissi 
pate energy and to sujSbcate the forward movement of the 
workmg class Against mihtanstic parasitism, we raise the old 
cry T)own with arms and up with the flags of humamty' ” 
Commentmg on the acquittal of fifly seven socialists who 
had been m an Italian prison for almost a year because of 
them alleged partiapation m the Parma agrarian troubles, 
Mussohm excoriated the cnimnal * landowners agrarian 
association Woe to you, 0 dehnquents of the Agrarian 
Association, you who protest against your bourgeois justice 
because it did not have the courage to wnte out at any cost 
a sentence of conviction, woe to you * The day when you will 
have to implore mercy, our mercy, is probably not as far off 
as you suppose Then, we shall apply the good natural law 
which deaecd an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth • 

In a senes of articles on “Men of the Day**, Mussohm 
femilianzed his readers with the revelations of the Russians 
Bakai and Burtzeff and with the deeds of the Indian student 
Dhmgra The “dry prose of Bakai, an ex Czanst pohce 
ofi&ial who had turned against the Czanst regime, served 
the cause of the Russian revolution m the same way and as 
amich as the prase dT Stepniak, Dostoevslo, Tolstoy, and 
Omky* Tlie memoirs that Burtzeff, a former professor 
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in Russia, was publishing m the French soaahst paper 
LHmamU constituted ‘ a fonmdable indictment The Czar 
will not find defence lawyers, he will probably resort to a 
hired assassm m order to suppress the firee voice of Burtzeff 
with blood It is the weapon d all tyrants But every new life 
that is sacrificed bungs nearer the rum of the system 
Of Dhmgra, the Indian student who was hanged m London 
for the murder of Sir W H Curzon Wylhe and Dr Lalcaca 
m 1909 Mussolmi remarked ‘ The soaai vendetta is there 
fwe accomplished, and the prodigal metropolis throws a 
corpse to ie colony where people are dymg of hunger 
Dhmgra died like a hero No trembhng at the announcement 
of the sentence, no wavering m walkmg with a solemn air 
towards the homble scaffold, not a word of remorse As he 
put his neck to the slender noose (ff black silk, Dhmgra knew 
that he was representing his unhappy fetherland, mysterious 
India, cradle of a very anaent ovdization, India, rich and 
plundered by English capitalists*** Why id Dhmgra kill^ 
In order to protest agaimt England, the robber ♦** He has 
killed The law has condemned him But the law deludes 
Itself, but London deludes itself if it thinks that it has con 
trolled the causes of Indian discontent by committmg 
Dhmgra to the hangman The body, stark and hanging firom 
the gibbet, will become a symbol of revolt 
Wntmg of Man, Mussolmi stressed his greatness as a man 
of action For the benefit of the lukewarm, the discouraged, 
and the weaklings who bdieved m the collaboration of 
classes, he quoted the stirrmg concluding passage &om 
Marxes Pmtp of PkdosopJ^i which, he said, ‘rcsouni m our 
ears and hearts like afenfereofwarand aherald ofresunec 
tion This page and inimmerable others give us evidence of 
the profundity the versatihty and the mteQectual acumen 
of the man whom the sooaliks the world over recognize as 
their Mer and teacher Karl Maix—the comrades should 
remember this well— was, above all, a man of action The 
last of his theses on Ludwig Feuerbach is at once a fine re 
buke and an mspiration it is no longer a matter of studymg 
the world but d changing it* We do not deny that certam 
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parts— the secondary ones— of the Marxist economic doctrme 
are weak, but the basic concepts of Marxism are still intact, 
and cnticism has tned m vam to contradict them ” 

Like many journalists, Mussohm tned bs hand at htera 
ture and hterary cnticism His most ambitious effort was a 
novel, Clsudta ParttcellOi published in senal form in the Popok 
and translated mto English m 1928 under the title The 
Cardinal's Mistress The best of his four short stones, bearing 
the title suggested by the Nietzschean phrase Ming is true, 
eveiything is permitted, deals with the morbid feelmgs of two 
lovers after the suiade of the woman’s husband Mttmo in 
’ Mmore contains jibes against the Austnan pohce made 
m the course of his imaginary walk through Trent with the 
sixteenth century sculptor Alessandro Vittona Another 
imagmary expenence, with the Trent pohce, is sarcastically 
related m what he descnbes as a TemfjnngStoiy a la Edgar Poe 
In Convegno Supremo, he fanaes himself meeting a number of 
masqueraders, under whose masb are hidden several types 
of so called respectable people, such as the judge, the usurer, 
the journalist, the politician, the professor, the mihtary 
officer, the pnest, and the unffiithfiil wife A short article 
How One Becomes a Tramp recalls a prison stay m Switzerland, 
during wbch he met a professional tramp who told bm 
about his life Mussohm was planning to publish several 
short stones d la Poe and then to bnng them together m a 
small volume wbch he thought of entithng Perverse Short 
Stones, but he never earned out tbs project 

Mussohm reveals bs uncanny fficiilty to read motives 
and character m a senes of bourgeois medalhons” wherem 
he portrays with iromc touches vanous bourgeois types— the 
sptinilator, the usurer, the judge, the senous man, the respec 
table woman, the vmur, and the nobleman Some parts of 
these ‘medallions” were considered so offensive that they 
were censored 

Among Mussolim’s att^pts at hterary cnticism was an 
essay on the women m Schiller s Willum Tell, wbch he 
announced would be incorporated, along with bs study on 
the poetry of Klopstock, m a volume of Cntieal Studies in 
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Gemrn hieraiitre^ but this volume never appeared ^ While 
discussing Verhaeren s poem Les Vdles TentmlmreSi he mtro 
duced his impressions of poems by Baudelaire and by Petofi 
The Trent journals for which Mussolini wrote contained 
his translations from French and German wntmgs His 
translation of My Totdh, the anonymous memoirs of a German 
working woman, was published m instalments m the Awmire 
He translated the pr^ce of the famous work on L Hmm et 
la Terre by Reclus, a dialogue between two workmen by 
Paul Lafergue, The Last Human Couple by Edmond Haran 
court j The Spectre by Fntz Sanger , The Good Horses by Erbert 
Nadler, and in addition, he rendered mto rhyme Robert 
Seidel*s^w« to and Ernest Raynaud SjE% He also 
mtended to translate a very fimny short story by Mark 
Twain, apparently from a French version, smce he did not 
know English at that time I have found no trace of this 
translation, and it is idle to guess which story by Twam he 
had m mind * Sometime m the autnmn of 1909, after his 
expulaoE from Austria Hungary, Mussolini stated that he 
was translatmg Schopenhauer s cntique of the ethics of Kant, 
but there is no evidence that such a translation was ever 
published 

Mussohm s duties at Trent enabled him to develop his 
oratoncal powers as well as his journalistic and hterary 
talents He was probably the founder of thesoaahst L^gue 
for Social Culture at Tren^ the purpose of which was to 
stimulate the mtellectual mterets oi the workers Among 
the topics discussed at its wedkly conversations m wbch he 
usually took a leading part, were ‘The Communist Mam 
festo , Chnstiamty and Socialism and ‘ Has the prole 
toat an mterest m the preservation of the present day 
fatherlands^ Mussohm made a deep impression on hu 
Italian soaahst audiences m speeches at Trent^ Rovereto, and 
^ Injulyigog thcjfti^iinibyicdMiissoIimgartidem 
Platen and his love for Italy Mussohnis essay on Katen and Italy* 
was pubhdied m igro in Lt Cremhs Lelteriffw a periodical edited by 
VincejBo Mordlo (Rastignac) 

* Ihadcntally Miasohm is now the Honorary PrcsideiErt of tibchtfee 
national Mark Twain Society 
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other small centres in the Trentmo, and at Bozen (now 
Bolzano) and Innsbruck in the German speakmg Tyrol A 
report of bs first speech at Trent, on the anniversary of 
Giordano Bruno’s martyrdom, said “The first meeting of 
Mussohm with our workers could not have been more plea 
sant and could not have achieved greater success He was 
heard with the greatest attenton, and he knew how to make 
himself immediately understood by his listeners who per 
ceived that they had before them not only an excellent 
speaker and a persuasive propagandist, but also— and above 
all— a scholar, a man of firm behefs, an enthusiast who was 
able to brmg to his truly fine speech the results of his serious 
studies, the force of his convictions and the fervour of a man 
who has a faith which he upholds and wishes to mculcate m 
others ” Moreover, we are told that his May Day speech at 
Trent, as every other speech by Mussolini, not only was 
eloquent, straightforward and distinguished, but also re 
fleeted all the faith, hope and ardour of his cultured, medita 
tive, candid and proud attitude of mind If, we repeat, our 
young students could have been present en masse atthisspeech, 
how much more good— besides the great deal it has done 
among the workers— it could have done ' How much faith 
would have been aroused among the doubtful, how many 
fertile thoughts would have been sowed, how many acolytes 
would have been called forth, and how many capable leaders 
would have matured 

Mussohm s talents as a speaker, as a journalist, and as a 
labour leader were at various times recognized by his Tren 
tino comrades After his expulsion fi:om Austria Hungary m 
September 1909, Battisti paid tnbute to his “Romagnuole 
pnde”,h3s ‘hvdy mtelhgence and his “sohd culture ’ “If 
his being expelled was for us a misfortune, for him it was an 
honour, his bemg forcibly taken away jfrom us is reason for 
greater jftiendship and cIosct firatemal ties ” Another distin 
guidied leader (rf the Trentmo soaalists, the lawyer Antomo 
Piscd, described him as “a young man of great mtdhgence 
and very broad culture, a faale writer, a very talented pole 
mist, and a proud, mdoimtable character 
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While he was at Trent, Mussohm viewed Man pohtical 
hfe with cynical mdifierence He noted the lack cf exatement 
over the Italian general decbons of 1 909, observing that ‘ the 
Man people are sceptical, like all Ae peoples of the South, 
hence fatahkic and indmed to qmck outbursts of enthusiasm 
and to unjustified and sudden expressions of diffidence’ The 
programme of many parties was wanting m smcenty *‘Zcro 
sums up the programme, the mentahty and the attitude of 
the iDiterate mercenanes who are at least 300 out of the 508 
in the Man Chamber And yet, the rudder of the pohtical 
ship will be entrusted to them, and on them the Savoy 
monarchy will rely ' Nothing surprising m a country where 
the government s^ the prefect and buys the deputy ” 

In reiterating his distrust of parhamentary methods, his 
censure of reformist soaalism and his feith m direct action, 
Mussohm found himself almost alone among the Trentmo 
reformist socialists ‘ The electoral struggle is an madent, an 
episode m our [soaahst] party hfe Whoever expects a soaal 
revolution fiom an assembly of deputies deceives himself 
Instead, it is the woiking mass that will bring about ‘its 
soaal revolution as soon as it has acquired the necessary 
strength to overthrow the economic, pohtical and moral 
institutions of bourgeois ovihzation And ‘m case 1 ^ 
means should prove to be insuffiaent to renew the govern 
mental system of the Savoy dynasty, the Man people that 
to^iay rushes to the polls, to morrow will occupy the squares, 
will suspend national life, will strike the sources of bourgeois 
wealth with the proclamation of a general strike and will say 
to the men at the head of institutions Either renovation or 
death’” 

These comments mdicate how rooted in his mind ware 
CCTtam conceptions of revolutionary socialism The interna 
tionahst had come to Trent where the socialists were not only 
reformists but also Man patnots He was m the heart of a 
strong Italian uicdentist region and he was m contact with 
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Cesare Battisti Did the new environment have any effect on 
his mtemationahsm^ 

Throughout his stay at Trent, Mussohm stressed the anti 
patriotic, mtemation^st note, not the patnotic, irredentist 
note, concentratmg his efforts on preachmg civil and class 
war and on onentmg the mmds of the workers towards the 
socialist mtemational rather than the Itahan fatherland He 
placed class sohdanty above natonahty, not nationahty 
above class sohdanty, as his apologists try to make it appear 
He was anti patnotc and insisted that the proletanat was 
anti patriotic by defimtion and by necessity because he re 
garded patnotism and nationahsm as masks for the rapacious 
militarism and capitahsm of the bourgeoisie His anti dencal, 
anti rehgious, and anti patnotic sentiments were fimda 
mental aspects of his hatred of the bourgeois order 
By way of answering the charge of Itahan nationahsts that 
the Itahan soaahsts m the unredeemed provinces were rene 
gades to the Itahan fatherland, Mussohm presented his posi 
ton m an introductory comment to a worker’s artde on 
patiotsm and mtematonahsm ‘The bourgeois natonahsts 
of Italy— to day natonahsm is m style, just as, ten years ago, 
free thought, the repubhc, and Masonry were m style— affirm 
that the German socialists are patiots and that the Itahan 
socialists subject to Austna betray the nation to wbch they 
bdong by virtue of ancestry, language and customs All this 
is felse The Itahan sociahsts subject to Austria, the sociahsts 
of all avihzed nations do not renounce the language, the 
history, the customs and the traditions of the ethmc group m 
which they were bom and of which they form a part, but ffiey 
deny the bourgeois fatherland which reveals itself m the form 
of standing armies designed to make easy the existence of a 
caste of parasites and to save capitalist wealth To love one s 
own nationahty does not mean that other nationahties must 
be hated Harmonious development and fraternization of all 
nations— that is the socialist ideal In this sense, the article 
that we are publishing, wnttcn by a worker who hves far 
away from his frtherland, has a great moral significance and 
gives the he to the eaqJoiters of nationalism, who desire to 
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cover up their defence of pnyil^ and of the nches of all 
exploiters with their empty patnoteermg ideology ” 
Particularly repulsive to Mussohm was any display of 
nationalism among workers m the Trentmo and the Tyrol 
In his eyes, this constituted a capital offence against the true 
spirit of the socialist mtemational After noting mamfesta 
tions of nationalism on the part of German speaking workers 
at the expense of the more mtemationally mmd^ Italian 
workers, he observed * We are divestmg ourselves always 
more and more of nationalism, and we leave it to the bosses 
to practise it The German 4nstnan workers cannot free 
themselves of it This condition of things should be noted in 
order to attest our supenonty with respect to the socialist 
ideal *** We hope that the cry of Karl Marx, ‘workers of the 
world, unite f, will find a practical apphcation Certam 
exclusive attitudes have no reason to exist In a meeting of 
workers, the use of all languages must be permitted I have 
attended meetings at Geneva, Bern, Milan and elsewhere m 
which speeches w ere made m four languages Dear, very dear 
German comrades, do not, therefore, practise Pan German 
ism or, worse linguistic impenalism > Even Italian, the much 
dcspisd Itahan, has the nght of atiaenship in the meetings 
of workers and avihzed people And, unable to restram his 
irritation, he concluded For Italian, the much despised 
Itahan, was consecrated by a umversal poet [Dante] a long 
time before Klopstock wrote his Messiah and Goethe his 
Faust Then, as for the great Austrian national poet, I offer a 
htde flonn as a tip to anyone who can show him to me ” 

That he did not mean to be misunderstood is shown by the 
statement that ‘ no language is contemptible, not even that 
spoken by the Zulus Every language is the expression of the 
needs, the attitudes and ic spintuahty of a given people 
For this reason, every language has a right to existence and to 
the respect of everyone’ 

In (xmtrast to the nationalistic manifestations of scone 
Austrian workers, Mussohm applauded the demonstration d 
mtemational sohdanty given by a group d Croat wmkers 
who had been brou^t into the Trentmo by an ‘ Itahan 
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ren^ade” in order to break a strike The Croats refused to 
become “scabs” and to betray their Ttahan brothers ’ At a 
meetmg of the Chamber of Labour at Trent, which they 
attended before returning home, Mussolmi tells us that the 
soul of the multitude vibrated with sentiment of umversal 
sohdanty that does not efface the fatherlands but encom 
passes them in a greater vision of brotherhood and of love 
Yes* Twenty centuries after the preaching of the meek 
apostle of Galilee, an understanding between peoples of 
different races and languages is finally possible A word, an 
mteqection, a gesture is enough ' The old nationahst hatreds 
are disappearing The proletanat feds itself one in its 
mtemationahsm of economic interests and ideal finahties ^ 
Worthy of speaal note are Mussohm s references to the 
mtemationahsm of Christ The mtemationahst agitator had 
a tactical reason for jommg the name of Christ to that of 
Maix m his anti patnotic propaganda The clencals con 
stituted the most powerful Itahan group in the Trentino , and 
since a large number of workers in this region came under 
their influence, Mussohm found it desirable to impress them 
by mvokmg the mtemationahst teachings of Chnst Thus, he 
had occasion to say that the founder of the rdigion which the 
dencals defended was a genume mtemationahst He fims 
trated the Hebrew people s expectation of a Messiah because 
instead of turning to his own countrymen and exdusivdy to 
them, he broke the narrow arde of Jewish chauvinism and 
preached the gospd for all men, whatever the nation to 
which they bdonged, whatever the language that they spoke 
And here, perhaps, is the fundamental reason why Jesus 
cxpenenced the agony of Gethsemane and the martyrdom 
of the cross *♦* 

* The proktanat ts emit patnotic bj definition and by necessity *** 
Christianity also has been anti patnotic by defimtion and by 
necessity Chnst *** did not have any fatherland, but sent 
out his disaples to preach the go^d *the world over The 
sacred wntings dearly prove that Chnst severed all relations 
that might bmd him to the old institutions Chnst renounces 
even the family He asks Who is my mother^ Who are my 
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brothers^ Thus, Chnstiamty was and is anti patnotic m its 
theological essence and m its morality ’ 

Notwithstanding the strong current of irredentist sentiment 
which pervaded the Trentino socialist movement, Mussohm 
took special pains to pomt out that patriotism, hke parha 
mentansm, was a bourgeois fetish, and to insist that m case of 
a war the socialists had only one duty War at the frontier 
must be the signal for a general strike, for insurrection and 
for cml war at home 

Obviously, Mussohm s chef concern was social revolution, 
not nredentism His thesis was that socialists should take 
advantage of war m order to provoke civil war, spread the 
‘revolutionary lues’ and ovithrow the bourgeois system 
While soaahst irredentists like Battisti and Piscel were 
in ten sely mterested m the muon of the unredeemed provmces 
with Itidy, Mussohm was indifferent to this cause Misunder 
standmg and confusion might easily arise if one frils properly 
to mterpret his view that somahsts did not renounce the 
language, customs, and cultural traditions of the ethmc 
group m which they were bom and of which they formed 
a part This should not be construed to mean that he was a 
patnot or a nationalist, for it did not behe, but rather 
accompamed his revolutionary socialism It is not hazardous 
to say that even the most extreme revolutionists, indudmg 
the anarchists, would subscribe to such a view For example, 
they would actively oppose any attanpt to deprive a people 
of its native tongue, but m so doing they would be far from 
considering the continued use of a givoi language as a mam 
festation of tnumphant nationalian This explains the com 
patibilrty between Mussohm s anti patnotic and anti nation 
alist propaganda and his mterest m upholding the 
linguistic Italiamty of the Tientino He would allow 
ea^ ethmc or national group to preserve its language 
and customs and to cherish a certam predilection fin: 
and even a strong pnde in its physical home, hto 
tiire and traditions This is evidenced in his article cn 
Platen slove for Italymwhich he rhapsodicaflypraised Italy s 
past gkry and its great pmnise for die future AHthesecoi^ 
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siderations were subordinate, in his mind, to the idea that 
each group should constitute a part of a soaalist, intema 
tional, and class less soaety, stripped of all artifiaal boun 
danes and of all traces of mihtansm, bourgeois patnotic 
prejudice, and nationahsm 

Despite the overwhehnmg evidence showing the anti 
nationalist and anti patnotic stand of Mussolini, his fascist 
biographers, wntmg after his shift from revolutionary 
soaalian and mtemationahsm to fascism and nationalism, 
have had the eflftontery to insist that he was strongly imbued 
with patnotic, and even irredentist sentiments durmg his 
stay at Trent By disregarding every Ime that we have quoted 
on this subject— none of them studied at first hand the Trent 
phase of MussoWs life— by clever and tendentous juxta 
position of certam phrases which they attnbute to Mussolini, 
by tearing sentences from their context and presenting them 
m such a fashion as to confuse the reader and by pervertmg 
the character of Mussolmi’s relationship to Battisti m order 
to buttress their nationahstic mterpretation of his early life, 
they have constructed a formidable legend which has no 
basis whatever m fact It has been so widely circulated that 
even some of Mussolim s detractors— who m turn have never 
made a first haudstudyof this phase of hishfe— have accepted 
certam parts of it The cumulative effect of the irresponsible 
hterature on Mussohm has been to fortify the behef that he 
was expelled from Austria Hungary because he was an 
irredentist 

The legend about Mussolim s patnotism was easy to con 
struct on the basis of his acquamtance with Battisti whose 
career lent itsdf to misiuterpretation and exploitation on the 
part of fascists and nationalists When the Great War broke 
out, Battisti, then a soaahst deputy m the Austrian Parha 
ment, fled to Italy where he engaged m an mtensive 
paign urging Italy’s mterventon in order that she might 
achieve, among other aims, the liberation of the lost pro 
vmces During Aigust and September 1914, when the fight 
for and agamst neutrahty was raging m Italy, Mussolim, then 
the leader of the Itahan soaahst party and the editor (ff its 
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daily, the AmU^, vigorously supported a policy of absolute 
neutrality and was deaf to the arguments and pleas of Bat 
tisti that Italy should partiapate m the war When, m 
October November 1914, Mussohm abandoned the irii/i/ 
and the pohcy of absolute neutrahty and founded E Popolo 
d Mta to advocate Italy s entrance mto the war, he did so 
primarily for revolutionary reasons, not for patnobc or 
irredentist reasons In 1916 Battisti, who was a soldier on the 
Itahan front, was captured by the Austrians, taken to Trent 
and hanged Thereat he was one of Italy s national heroes, 
a symbol of the irredentist frith of the Trentim and a martyr 
to the cause of patnotism and soaal democracy 
Although the frsasts and the nationalists championed 
prmaples and methods that were repugnant to the entire 
philosophy of Battisti, they did not hesitate to exploit the 
apotheosis of Battisti for their own ends, and many writers 
began to place an exaggerated emphasis on Mussolmi s rela 
tionship with Battisti m 1909 m order to show that the frsast 
Duce had always been an Itahan patnot But it 1$ a serious 
mistake to say that Battisti and Mussohm, m 1909, cherished 
an ardent irredentist frith m common Their personal rda 
tions were cordial, but they were never mtimate or dose 
friends Although their aptitudes, temperaments, and con 
ceptions of socialism and patriotism were widdy rfissimilaT 
they respected each other Mussohm was not the conventional 
secretary of a labour organization or the conventional editor 
of a workers’ weekly, and he was one of the few men per 
forming these functions at Trent who was asked to contnbute 
extensively to the He was a member of the staff of this 

newspaper for htde more than a month, but his connection 
with It was secondary to his duties as secretary of the Trentmo 
Secretariat of Labour and as editor m chief of the Awme 
The writers favourable to Mussdmi stress his rdationship 
with Battisti, but underestimate, misrepresent, or totally 
Ignore the importance of his work on the Amrne We diall 
give special attention to Signora Saifrttis biography of 
Mussohm because it is r^arded as official and because it 
was doubtless written with the Duce’s mtimate collabmatum 
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In her irresponsible treatment of Mussohm s stay at Trent, 
Signora Sa^tti teUs us that Battisti s “new colleague, the 
Secretary of the Chamber of Labour, ignorant as to howthmgs 
stood, had at first attached himself as a matter of course to 
the Avumre of Trent, the journal of the Socialists, who were 
more m sympathy with Austna and who took their tone fi:om 
Vienna, but it was not long before he discovered the ugly 
side of thmgs and then he jomed the Popoloj of which Battist 
was founder and editor She also asserts that the Awemre was 
Austrophile 

Such wntmg, although maccurate, misleadmg, and clever, 
fortifies the legend and the imphcations growmg out of 
Mussohm s connection with Battisti It is absolutely mcorrect 
to call the Ammre Austrophile In fact, it was one of the most 
courageous and effective organs of Itahamty m the Trentmo 
Mussohm had given it if anythmg a more extreme tone m 
the direction of revolutionary socialism, with emphasis on 
mtemationahsm From the very beginning of hi stay at 
Trent m February 1909 to the very end of his stay m Septem 
ber 1909, Mussohm s pnnapal activity was directing the 
affairs of the Secrctanat of Labour and editing its weekly, 
the Amemre He did this work with great zeal What 
was secondary was his wntmg for the Popolo That he was 
made managmg editor of the Popolo on August 2 was 
probably acadental as Battisti needed more time for his 
scientific geographical studies Acadental or not, Battisti 
chose Mussohm as managing editor because he vdued his 
abihties as a journalist, not m any sense did he choose him 
because there were dijfferences between Mussohm and the 
Amnffe Nather the socialists at Trent nor the Avmtre took 
their tone from Vienna Mussohm was never m the slightest 
degree hampered m the performance of his work on the 
Awemre by any conceivable Austrophile sentiment pmanating 
from the headquarters of the Austnan socialist party at 
Vienna There was nothing ugly ’ about the men who sup 
ported the They were enthusiastic m their coUabora 

ton with Mussohm whom they respected and admired , they 
once paid his fine of one hundred crowns lest he be kept 
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longer m prison , and they participated m the warm greeting 
extended to him at the frontier after his expulsion It is un 
just to cast aspersions on a generation of humble and honest 
men w^o were ardent Italian patnots, who remained frithftd 
to Italy under trying conditions and who showed their frith 
when the Great War came It is safe to say that the only 
genuine extreme mtemationahst m their midst m 1909 was 
Mussolmi 

That the aspersions on the Ammre and its supporters are 
a travesty on truth may also be shown by mvoh^ again the 
authority of Mussolmi himself In 1911, about a year and a 
half after his expulsion from Austria Hungary, there was 
published, under the auspices of the lively Florentme review 
La Vou^ a book by Mussolmi entitled U Traiimo veduto da m 
soadtsia Kote e noiLCig {The Trenttno Sem by a Sociahst 
Obsemim and Data] This book of one hundred and four 
pages IS one of the most mtdligent studies on the irredentist 
question Besides discussing the Fan German movement, 
Mussolmi presents an illuminating analysis of the linguistic, 
economic and pohtical situation m the Trentmo Years later, 
after the fascist seizure of power, his apologists offered dis- 
torted mterpretations of the book m order to strengthen their 
thesis about his patnotism Among them was, of course, 
Signora Sarfrtti, who tears sentences out of their context to 
Sint her convemence, but it is of httle use at this pomt to fol 
low her and other writers m thor numerous gross misrepre 
sentations of the book s substance and spmt \\duch are neither 
patnotic nor irredentist In describing the Trentmo socialist 
movement, Mussolmi asserts that the “finest page m the his 
tory of the Trentmo sociahst party ’ is the campaign m frvour 
of the pohtical and admmistrative autonomy of 4 e Trentmo 
{as distinct fixim the Tyrol) This campaign ‘ is the ment of a 
single party the sociahst Imphat m these remarks is his 


that was being made by the two sociahst papers Trent, 
the Awme and the Poiolo In no manner or form does he 
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In her irresponsible treatment of Mussolim’s stay at Trent, 
Signora Saifetti tells us that Battisb s “new colleague, the 
Secretary of the Chamber of Labour ignorant as to howthmgs 
stood, hii at first attached himself as a matter of course to 
the Aovme of Trent, the journal of the Socialists, who were 
more m sympathy with Austna and who took their tone firom 
Vienna, but it was not long before he discovered the ugly 
side of things and then he joined the hpolo^ of wbch Battisb 
was founder and editor ’ She also asserts that the Aomm was 
Austrophile 

Such wnting, although maccurate, misleadmg, and clever, 
fortifies the legend and the imphcabons growmg out of 
Mussohm s connecbon with Battisb It is absolutely mcorrect 
to call the Avmire Austrophile In fact it was one of the most 
courageous and efifecbve organs of Itahamty m the Trentmo 
Mussohm had given it, if anythmg a more eictreme tone m 
the (hrecbon of revolubonary soaalism, with emphasis on 
intemabonalism From the very beginning of his stay at 
Trent m February 1909 to the very end of his stay m Septem 
ber 1909, Mussohm s pnnapal acbvity was irectmg the 
affairs of the Secretariat of Labour and editmg its weekly, 
the Awmn He did this work with great zeal What 
was secondary was his wntmg for the Popolo That he was 
made managing editor of the Popolo on August 2 was 
probably acadental as Batbsb neded more time for his 
scientific geograpbcal studies Acadental or not, Battisb 
chose Mussohm as managmg editor because he valued his 
abihbes as a journalist, not m any sense did he choose him 
because there were differences between Mussohm and the 
Awmn Neither the soaahsts at Trent nor the Amemre took 
thax bme fixim Vienna Mussohm was never m the slightest 
degree hampered m the performance of his work on the 


fixnn the headquartas of the Austrian soaahst party at 
Vienna There was nothmg ugly” about the men who sup 
ported the Awmn They were enthusiasbc m their coUabora 
bon with Mussohm whom they respected and admired, they 
once paid his fine of one hundred crowns l^t he be kept 
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longer m prison 3 and they partiapated m the warm greeting 
extended to him at the frontier after his expulsion It is un 
just to cast aspersions on a generation of humble and honest 
men who were ardent Italian patnots, who remained frithful 
to Italy under trying conditions and who showed their frith 
when the Great War came It is safe to say that the only 
genuine extreme mtemationalist in their midst in 1909 was 
Mussolmi 


That the aspersions on the Amme and its supporters are 
a travesty on truth may also be shown by mvolong agam the 
authority df Mussolmi himself In 1911, about a year and a 
half after his expulsion from Austria Hungary, there was 
published, under the auspices of the hvely Florentine review 
La Voce^ a book by Mussolmi entitled E Trmtm veduto da m 
socudista Mu e notizu {The Treittmo Seen by a Socialist 
Obsemstm and Data) This book of one hundred and four 
pages is one of the most mtelligent studies on the irredentist 
question Besides discussing the Pan German movement, 


Mussohm presents an illuminating analysis of the linguistic, 
econoimc, and pohtical situation m the Trentmo \ ears later, 
after the fascist seizure of power, his apologists offered dis 
torted mteipretations of the book m order to strengthen their 
thesis about his patnotism Among them was, of course, 
Signora Saifrtti, who tears sentences out of them context to 
smt her convemence, but it is of htde use at this pomt to fol 
low her and other writers m their numerous gross misrepre 
sentations of the book s substance and spmt which are neither 
patnotic nw uredentist In describing the Trentmo soaahst 
movement, Mussolmi asserts that die ‘finest page m the his 
tory of the Trentmo socialist party** is the campa^ m frvour 
of the pohtical and administrative autonomy of the Trentmo 
(as distmct from the Tyrol) This campaign “is the merit of a 
smgle party the socialist Imphat m these remarks is his 



that was being made by the two socialist papers of Trent, 
the AvmiTe and the Popolo In no manner or form does he 


the contrary, he speaks of its work m mamtaming Im 
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guistic Italianity among Italians m vanous parts of Anstna 
Hungary 

The degree to which Mussohm’s heart and mmd were set 
on world revolution, not on iiredentism, is amply illustrated 
by his activity foUowmg his expulsion from Austna Hungary 
m September 1909 Between 1910 and 1912, as editor m 
chief of the Lotta dt Classe ( The Class Struggle) weekly organ 
of the soaahsts of Forli, he frquently referred to the irreden 
tist problem m the course of his mihtant anti patnotic and 
anti mihtanst campaign His articles m the Lotta make nnmi g 
takably dear his pnde m havmg combated the influence of 
the dencals at Trent, his growmg enthusiasm for the Aus 
tnan soaahsts, his hope that through a socialist Austna, a 
peaceful settlement of the disputes between Italy and Austna 
might be obtamed, and his condenmabon of &e irredentist 
‘ corned/ that was bemg played by vanous parties m Italy 
They confirm our conclusion that the denc^ were chiefly 
responsible for his expulsion, and they contradict the fascist 
legend that he was a patnot and an irredentist At 
Fork, Mussolmi was perfectly free to say what he liked about 
the irredentist problem, but not once did he utter a word that 
could m any way be mterpreted as sympathetic or fevourable 
to the uredentist cause 

Instead, he called the national flag a rag to be planted on 
a dunghill, and he heaped vituperation on those groups m 
Italy who talked about irredentism— the Freemasons, the 
repubheans, the nationalists, and others He opposed the 
Turco Italian War with such vehemence that he was sen 
tenced to a year m prison In March 1911, he wrote the fol 
lowing abusive attack on those who played up the irredentist 
issue m the Italian Chamber of Deputies “From time to 
time, the Italian Chamber— that is, the most stupid Parha 
ment m the world— enjoys itself m playing the irredentist 
comedy Three or four years ago, the comedy m question was 
occasioned by a speech of Alessandro Fortis, the other day. 
It was occasioned by a speodi of the republican Eugemo 
Chicsa [who] present^ an mterpellation to find out the 
reasons that had caused the Prd^ of Florence to prohibit 
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the production of Romajiiunsmo^ a patnotic play by Rovetta 
We agree that any illiberal action whatsoever should be 
denounced &om the parhamentary platform, and Chiesa did 
well But the irredentist comedy iat Cniesa, willingly or 
unwillingly evoked, was disgusting B) now, we should have 
the course to abandon the poses and the 1848 phraseology 
of Austrophobe irredentsm That is, unless one wants to 
provoke a war In which case, 0 medentists, you will re hve 
Lissa and Custoza defeat and shame*’ 

This signihcant passage, m which Mussolim does not hesi 
tate to remind the irredentists thatm case of war with Austria, 
Italy would agam suffer shameful defeats as she had in 
her war with Austna m 1866, is eloquent testimony to our 
contention that he had no failh in the irredentist cause and 
it IS an unanswerable mdictment against the later fascist 
febncations about his patnotic and i^entist sentiments 
During his stay at Trent m 1909, Mussohm stood out 
among his socialist comrades because of his extreme mtema 
tionahst views None of them r^arded him as an irredentist 
His activity, therefore, must not be confused with that of 
Ticntmo socialist patnots hie Batbsti, Piscd, and Augusta 
Avancmi, the soaahst deputy m the Austrian Parhament 
The Austrian government officials who ordered Mussohm s 
expulsion did not think of him as an irredentist agitator, but 
rather as an msdent and thoroughly obnoxious revolutionary 
agitator The true reasons for his expulsion must be sought 
not m his alleged connection with uredentism, as his apolo 
gists try to make us beheve, but m his violent polemics with 
the dencals and the government authorities 


L 
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Mussolim, who was introduced to the Trentino workers as 
one especially versed m the subject of anti dencalism, found 
ample scope for his anti dencd and anti rehgious fedmgs, 
for in no region where Itahan was spoken was the Cathohc 
dergy as influential as it was in the Trentino The soaal and 
economic organizatioiiSj the banks, and the co operatives of 
the Trentmo dencals were extremdy powerful, and their 
daily newspaper II TmUno had by far the largest circulation 
of all the daihes published at Trent They were not irreden 
tists, but distmctly Austrophile, and they had never recon 
died themsdves to the abohtion of the temporal power of 
the popes 

With Mussolmi on the Trentmo scene, the bitter polemics 
that had always characterized the struggles between the 
sociahsts and ie dericals reached their highest pomt of 
verbal violence His contentous nature, his bile, and his hatred 
of the established order were fully expressed m his tirades 
against the dencals If the controversies between him and the 
dencals were replete with mvective, innuendo, vulgar terms 
and banahties, it was not the ment or fault of Mussolim 
alone, but the ment or fault of both Mussolim and the den 
cals, all of whom were experts in the use of abusive and 
undignified language 

Of course, each side levelled the charge of insmcenty 
against the other, and both deplored the personal character 
of the polemics, but smce each of them always found a pre 
text to provoke the other, the aspenty of the polemics con 
tmued unabated untd the dencals had the satisfection of 
seeing Mussolmi expelled from Austna Hungary For 
example, in referring to the wnters of the Trentino, Mussolmi 
declared But I who know them — ^and the land where I was 
bom IS stdl fresh with the blood of papal massacres — know 
that one cannot be proper and temperate with this band of 
freebooters ***Again we say ‘Woetothemerofiil'’ Weare 
ready to meet on the ground of ideas, but if instead, the 
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adversanes prefer deceitfiil, personal, anonymous attacks, we 
shall accept the challenge We shall contmue the fight up to 
the point of ennui, up to the pomt of exasperation 
Men the Tmhm attacked the Amare, it usually had in 
mind the person of Mussolini To the dencal paper, the 
Amttre was a ‘bloodthirsty and “caimibalistic^y anti 
religious” organ, and the men assoaated with the socialist 
paper and Chamber of Labour were desperadoes’ , “anar 
chists”, and ‘ thugs’ To which Mussolini rephed “We are 
the ‘anarchists and the desperadoes , but even to the 
patnaans of pagan Rome, the humble M— who at the word 
of Christ, vibrated with hope and feitlih-were ‘desperadoes 
And yet, the meek apostle of Galilee said to the ‘desperadoes 
You are the salt of the earth’ As for violence, “m us it is an 
‘episode ,m you it is the system m life and in history” 
Mussolini was naturally fimous when the Treniaw mdulged 
m innuendo about his prison record Attnbutmg this par 
ticular slur to Don Giovanm Chdodi, a pnest and one of the 
editors of the Tffliftflo, he burst out And now, Signor 
Chdodi, I give you five days to declare m your newspaper 
that ‘your assertion *** is felse Wnte or have someone 
wnte to the pr^ecutor s office at Fork If then, you will not 
have the decency to make a cOTrection, I promise mysdf and 
1 promise you that before going away fiom Trent, I diaH 
leave on your sacerdotal he^ a not easily removable sign of 
my hands A few days later, he repeated his demand 
Answer, you microbe’ In his disputes with the dencals, he 
would reserve to himsdf the right to apply, if necessary, the 
good, wise, and natural law (£ the desert an eye for an eye, 
a to(^ for a tooth 

Don Chdodi answered the first threat as ffiDows “To 
Signor Mussohm Everyone does thmgs m his own way You 
threaten to use your fiis against me, I make use of tibe law 
against you You probably find that your system is ideal , to 
me, it seems to bdong to barbanc tunes or, if you please, to 
the enhghtened times of the sun of the future [sodahan] 
You can go to the Romagna to practise certain brutal tn^ 
turns, here we call them acts of bravado The Tientmo is not 
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a place where the D’Artagnans prosper nor am I such a man 
who loses his calm because of a rowdy phrase ” Don Chdodi 
brought smt against Mussohm for the latter’s threats, but 
because of a techmcahty in the law relating to threats, Musso 
hm was absolved by the court 
Mussohm Mgorously combated the influence of the local 
clergy m the schools and among the workers, and vihfied the 
Cathohc church, that big corpse , and the Vatican, that 
“den of intolerance and of a gang of robbers” In a speech 
occasioned by a victonous carpenters’ strike, he rose to con 
siderable heights of eloquence as he attacked the dencaJs and 
extofled the revolutionary tradition of his family ‘The 
working class of Trent is faithful to the Chamber of Labour, 
that IS the reason for the sinister hatred of the clencaJs We 
must not preoccupy ourselves with these powerless people 
They bring actions against me for hbellous statements, and 
they commit me to the courts Small and petty means that 
arouse m my mmd a sense of pity for those who use them I 
have had otiier adversaries much more to be feared I have 
fought other and more difficult battles I have come out of 
struggles and pohce persecutions more vigorous, more hard 
ened and surer m my convicUons A prison does not frighten 
me, nor should it frighten us I ^nk that a prison is an 
excellent school for moral discipline that fortifies the will and 
strengthens the soul My grandfather has known the papal 
prisons , my father has known those of the Savoy monarchy , 
and I have known those of a repubhc [Switzerland] and of a 
monarchy [Italy] I shall also know those of the [Austro 
Hungarian] Empire, and meanwhile, the sacred family tra 
dition will not be broken We do not ask of you to mght an 
act of protest against the cnimnals of the Trentino Vatican , 
but hold yourselves ready because if the foul campaign 
against the Chamber of Labour does not stop, we shall call 
you to action And now, 0 comrades, let us think of the 
sacred duty which calls us to better ourselves and the environ 
ment m which we hve Let us solemnly promise ourselves 
that we shall struggle day by day, mdeffitigably, until econo 
mic misenes, pohtical pn^^es and ultramontane super 
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stitions disappear In our hands is strength, m our idea is the 
future*’ 

When the Trentmo seized upon the phrase relating to 
Mussolini’s sacred family tradition, he retahated ‘ If m the 
family of the usual anonymous witer, there is lacking that 
tradition to which I alluded with my words, this means that 
firom his great grandfether to his grandfather, to his father, 
and to the children who will come, there has been, there is, 
and there will be that tradition according to which it is a 
wise and moral rule to be cowards, Jesuits and ^les just m 
order to avoid the prisons of the pope and of the other 
‘anointed’ of God’ 

The Treniim censured and ndiculed the appomtment of 
Mussolmi as managing editor of the Popolo and the manner 
m which the funbund Romagnuole and clown had 
begun his new duties with attacks on the dencals For us, 
he has ceased to east as a mm, eventuall}, we will confute 
his ideas and aiguments if he has any 

This gave Mussohm an excellent opportumty to rage, to 
present his claims to ideas and culture, to express his di^t 
for the ‘nauseating stench ’ that emanated from the writings 
of the dencals, and to continue his defamation of Don 
Chdodijthis trapper ofcigar butts, whom he hddrespon 
sible for the Trentmo’ s attacks After remmdmg the dencals 
of the mquisition, the mght of St Bartholomew, the deporta 
tion and the execution of anti papal Itahan patnots, he 
asked Must I then agam defecate under your nose the 
Carducaan imprecation against the old ravenous Vatican 
she wolf’-* ’ As for ideas and arguments, he retorted that 
while he could not call himself a very learned man, he had 
demonstrated, even to his adveisanes, his culture and, above 
all, his nght to a broader culture For the speaal baiefit of 
Don Chdodi, he pointed with pnde to his writings m vanous 
journals and penodicals-^olemical artides, short stones, 
cntical hterary studies, and translations from French and 
Germanr-and finally, he told ‘sweet Chdodi” not to forget 
a httle pamphlet in which he had docummted and desert 
the turpitude of one of Don Chdodi s colleagues The pamph 
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let consisted of an interview which Mussohni had had with a 
certain Rosa Broil, the so called ‘ Saint of Susa, a small 
town near Trent To conceal his illicit relations with this 
woman, which had resulted m the birth of two children, Don 
Prudel, a pnest, tned to maie it appear that since she was a 
‘ saint”, It was unnecessary for her to have relations with 
a man m order to become a mother Mussohm’s mterview 
which created a sensation m the Trentmo, was pubhshed 
first m the Popolo and then as a pamphlet The Popolo 
announced its pubhcation in the following terms Tt is a 
page of history The expenences of this poor woman who, 
after becoming a mother by a pnest, was abandoned m 
poverty, are told m that concise and cunous style— with 
vivid tone colours— which we recognize in Mussohm It is a 
human document ’ 

Besides attacking Don Chdodi, Mussohm called Don 
Barra, an Itahan pnest m Innsbruck, a ‘ hydrophobic dog” 
who should be turned over to a dog catcher, and he directed 
the following tirade against Don Dallabnda, a pnest and an 
editor of a Trent Cathohc weekly ‘*To this tonsured ilhterate 
fool who takes from our newspaper the anti rehgious phrases 
that escape Signor Tranquilhm [a prosecutor], doing this m 
order to bnng us to the attention of the pohce , to this pnest 
with the small and befuddled mentahty of a KafiSr, I shall 
never give the satisfrction of a polemic In my capaaty as 
editor of a littls sheet of the Chamber of Labour, I say to 

Don Dallabnda You jackass, go to a school or to a vestry ' ’ 
For this and additional slurs on pnests, Mussohm was sued 
for hbd, and more than once he W to pay a fine or spend 
several days m the town jail He received these sentences with 
mingled feelings of indifference and pnde, which perhaps 
cloaked the satirfaction of his vamty m appearmg as an enfant 
tembki a ‘ man unafimd ’ of any consequences in his persis 
teat devotion to the *‘cause” ‘ There is now no doubt he 
wrote, “that during my sojourn in Austria, I shall break the 
reconi’ for tnals *** There is no need to add that I am glad 
to tramp so often mto the sacred halls of sacrosanct Justice, 
not to obtain a sort of martyr^s crown, but simply to offer to 
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the judges a reasoa for a request for promotion At the end 
of the year, the judges <f Trent will be able to say *Authon 
ties on high * Reward us in some way Mussolim has made us 
work very hard*’ And every speaal effort merits— natur 
ally— an adequate reward ” 

It IS of mterest to note that among the writers for the 
Trsuiaw whom Mussohm bitterly assiled was ^ade De 
Gaspen, an active figure m the Trentmo Cathohc movement 
After the Great War, De Gaspen played a prominent r6le m 
the Italian Popular Party, the powerful pohtical organiza 
tion of the Caiohcs, and he became a deputy m the Italian 
Parliament He was one of the men whom Mussohm hated 
the most after the advent of fosasm to power The animosity 
between these men had its ongm m the polemics between the 
TwBftno and the 

That the dencals of the Trentmo despised Mussohm and 
would gladly have seen him expelled firam Austria Hungary 
rqmres no elaboration Thor natural alhes were the Aus 
tnan impenal officials and pohce authonties While the 
dencals were disgusted with Mussohm s truculent anti 
clencahsm, the governing officials kept a watch on him as an 
extreme revdutiomst Since he was a foreigner and a ngmok 
—that is, a subject of the Kingdom of Italy— he could be 
expelled from Austria Hungary without much ado and 
mcrdy by an administrative order firom the proper offiaals 
As early as February 26, about three weds after his 
amval at Trent, he redized that there was dar^ of his 
expulsion, which would be “demanded bythedmcals On 
April 8, m a violent artide dcdanng war on the dencals, 
he said “Woe to those who m avil war play the part of 
romantic lambs they will expenence the sharp teeth of 
wolves Then, as for the possfoihtyofmy expulsion, I declare 
openly that I don’t give a damn* * On August 9, he asked 
the followmg question about the dencals motive m malign 
mg him “Is It probably m order to effect my expukan'* ’ 
The Austrian authonties never hesitated to censor any 
artides or phrases m the press which they thought ohjectum 
aide Ofcourse, the soaaik papers suffered most, and several 
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editions of the Amn appeared with blank spaces marked 
with the word “censored’ As often as the censorship was 
exercised, there were protests In reproaching Signor Tran 
qmllim, the prosecutor at Trent who kept his eye on the 
press, Mussolini referred to the ‘systematic persecution of 
the sociahst press— persecution urged and desired by the clericals 
and partudady by the Bishop of Trent \ and expressed the hope 
that the ‘Parhamentary Umon would nse like one man to 
make respected that nght to freedom of thought which is one 
of the most glonous conquests of civilization ’ His articles 
against the clericals emphasized their anxiety to bring the 
Awemre to the attention of the authorities Convmced of 
the futihty of mass meetmgs and resolutions, he declared 
that the best way to protest against the censorship was 
to contmue to be censored Obviously, he was deter 
mmed to do everything m his power to provoke both the 
clericals and the government offiaals 
The zealous assistant prosecutor at Trent, Signor Pio 
Tessadn, was a special enemy of the soaalists On July 14, 
an article appeared m the Avoemre entitled “0 Inquisitor, 0 
Idiot ’ ’ and signed by ten socialists The contents of the article 
were not published and the blank spaces m their place were 
marked ‘censored The ‘mquisitor’, the ‘idiot’ was 
doubtless Tessadn Later m the month, a group of socialists 
proceeded to his residence and staged a demonstration 
j^ainst his “mama ’ for censorship by whistling and shouting 
Among those who were held responsible for this demonstra 
tion were Avancim, Battisti, and “Professor Mussohm”, each 
of whom was sentenced to spend three days m jail or pay a 
fine of thirty crowns 

In May 1909, Mussohm was sentenced to pay a fine of 
thirty crowns or spend three days m jail for insulting Bon 
Ballabnda, m June, he was sentenced to three days m jail 
for unjustified mterference with the fimetions of the pohee 
when they were engaged m confiscating a censored number 
of the Awemre, m July, he was sentenced m connection with 
the anti Tessa^ demonstration , and m August, he received 
a jail saatence as a result of the suit brought by Don Barra 
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On August 25, tlie Fopob, speabug of this last named sen 


tence, noted rumours to the effect that a decree for the expul 
Sion of Mussolim would be ready upon his discharge to 
jail We hope that the pohce will not become an accomphce 
m such an unjustified measure of reaction Meanwhile, these 
rumours and the arrest of Mussolim [to serve his sentence] 
have already produced some agitation m the workers’ class 
which is on the watch and will not let pass any attempt at the 
destruction of hberty by the supenor authonties without a 
general protest” 

On August 31, Mussolim was sentenced to a fine of one 
hundred crowns for violations of the press law About this 
time, the Trentmo became the scene of troublesome events 
On August 29, Emperor Franz Josef went to Innsbruck to 


ment exerted pressure on the Trentmo Italian population so 
that an impressive number of Italians could be sent to Inns 
brack to pay homage to the Emperor Only the Itahan den 
cals were well represented The socialists, of course, would 
not partiapate The Italian liberals, most of whom were 
irredentists at heart, were placed m an embairassmg situa 
bon The habit of being ruled by the Hapsburgs and the 
apparent hopelessness of a possible umon with My m view 
of Italy s membership m the Tnple Alliance had discouraged 
them and had made dicir position seem equivocal on many 
occasions At the Hofer centenary, the Italian hberal depu 
ties m the Austrian Parliament took part m the dinner given 
to Franz Josrf Almost contemporaneously, however, the 
Trent libM daily LMto M^e earned a large picture of 
Ganbaldi on the first page m order to manifest its patriotic 


m the Hofer commemoration This editon of September i 
was censored, and the newspaper appeared without the pic 
ture At Trenl^ an effigy of Hofer was found hanging on the 
statue of Dante, and the imperial coat of arms on many pub 


was smeared with black pamt, this was probably done 
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mostly by socialists although some hberals had a share m it 
The mdignant Austrian government started to seek the 
authors of these ‘ insults Confusion began when on the 
afternoon of August 30, the pubhc and the government 
were stunned by the robbery of about three hundred thou 
sand crowns from the Banca Cooperativa of Trent For this 
crime, which was soon mterpreted as part of a concerted plan 
to be^ an armed irredentist movement, an employee of the 
bank, Giuseppe Colpi, was immediately arrested The aty 
was virtually placed under martial law, the homes of many 
reputable atizens, who were not soaahsts, were searched and 
about twenty of them were arrested, and the irredentist 
Soaety of Trentmo Students was dissolved a few days after 
It had held its twelfth congress at Rovereto on September 
12 The government was really carrymg on two searching 
inqmnes one relatmg to the robbery, and the other relatmg 
to a so called pohtical plot They were distinct from each 
other, and it was due to a fortuitous circumstance that Colpi 
was made the centre of both of them 
Although there was no proof that Mussohm was m any 
way connected with the robbery or the plot, his position as 
an ahen, as an extreme revolutionist and as a defiant cntic of 
powerful government officials and dencals gave nse to con 
sidcrable suspiaon on the part of the pohce If the Austnan 
police could arrest with impumty men with none of his 
“disabihties’ , why should they not also seize him^ After the 
pohce had made a thorough search of his drawer at the 
Popoloj of his lodgmgs and of the Chamber of Labour, he was 
arrested on September 10 At the Chamber of Labour, all 
his personal papers, letters, and books as well as the books 
and records of the Chamber and of the League for Soaal 
Culture were confiscated , and at his lodgmgs, almost every 
thing bebngmg to him was ransacked, confiscated, and 
plac^ m a basket as though it were garbage A drama which 
he had just completed and which had cost him much time 
and labour was also confiscated and thrown m the basket 
Even his music sheets were confiscated Only his clothes, his 
watch, and his vxolm were left m the room Handcufted like 
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a common criminal and accompamed by a considerable 
police escort, he was brought to ie jail of the nearby town 
of Rovereto His transfer h^ was doubtless due to the fear 
that his presence m the Trent prison nught cause a 
demonstration 

This arbitrary arrest and mode of procedure were not 
explamed by the pohce, and for a few days it was impossible 
to ascertam defimtely the charges against him, but m view of 
the rather large number of arrests and the contmual violation 
of constitutional rights that had taken place, it is not 
surpnsir^ that the pohce were so ruthless m Mussohm’s case 
On September 15, while he was still m custody, the Popoh 
published the following mteresting news Concemmg the 
inquest that is being continued with regard to him [Musso 
hm], we are mformed that at Mezzotombardo, four gen 
dannes have searched the residence of comrade Cesare Berti, 
secretary of the Social Culture Club ’ The search, the Popolo 
went on to say, was fruitless 

This bn(f reference to Berti, a socialist carpenter and a 
warm adrmrer of Mussoluu, yields what we consider an 
important due to the pohce investigation of Mussolmi Taken 
m conjunction with many other details which we have ascer 
tamed, there is the strong^ evidence that Mussohm was 
contemplating the use of dynamite against the Austrian 
authonties In 1923 afta the advent of Mussohm to power, 
Berti, who m the meantime had become a fesost, granted an 
mterview to an obscure provmaal fesost paper, m which he 
made some significant revelations as he proudly recalled his 
early acquamtance with the fesast Duce Berti told his mter 
viewer about the exasperation of many persons at Trent m 
1909, the planning of conspiracies and the desire to blow up 
the pohce headquarters of Trent, the wicked nest of the 
persecutors* AftarBertihadmcceededmcarrymgawaysome 
dynaimtefitimastore house atMezzolombardo,thedynamite 
was distributed and, as Berti rdated to his mtcrviewer, 
^ the last six kilograms fell to Mussohm Berti who arouses 
suspiaon is searched m vam, but he is neverthdess anested 
The plan felled ’ 
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Tbe dots after the word ‘failed signify that there is much 
more to the dynamite story* than Berti was disposed to tell 
After making searchmg mquines bearmg on tbs madent, I 
was able to estabhsh satisfactorily the fact that the six kilo 
grams of dynamite allotted to Mussolini and deposited at the 
Chamber of Labour were got nd of before the pohce could 
find any trace of them My conclusion is that the news item 
m the Popolo in 1909 together with the recollections of Berti 
m 1923 and my own researches point clearly to a conspiracy 
between Berti and Mussohm and possibly a third or more 
parties to blow up the pohce headquarters or the ofi&ces of 
the Trenitno at Trent in order to mcite agitation against the 
reactionary acts of the Austnan government ^ 

That the Austnan government in September 1909 did not 
expect to bother about a formal tnal for any charges wbch 
they might have had m mmd agamst Mussolini and that they 
intended to expel bm without much ado is shown by the fact 
that on September 14, while Mussohm was m jail the 
Austnan government authontes notified bm of bs expulsion 
from Austna Hungary Immediately, the Hon Augusto 
Avancim, the Itahan soaahst deputy representing Trent m 
the Austnan Parhament, sent a vigorous protest to the Aus 
tnan Munster of the Intenor demanding the suspension of the 
order and Mussohm s release from prison until the Mimster 
could make a thorough mvestigation, the socialist deputies, 

' Berti, who lived m Mezzolombardo a small town near Trent was 
so deeply impressed with Mussohm m 1909 that he fbUowcd closely his 
later activities About 191 1 he left the Trentino and settled at Fork m 
order to be near Mussohm who was then editing the soaahst weekly 
The Qass Struggle b 1914 after Mussohm had begun to preach Italy s 
intervention in the Great War Berti helped to form at Forll a/arew 
fevDurmg Mussohm s pro-war stand After the fesast March on 
Home Berti enjoyed CMisiderablc prestige mcertam fascist orcles and 
he aoquucd considerable wealth Although I have not been able to 
trace his movements in detail I have good reason to behevc that he 

lost fevour with the fasts and was exiled to an island by the Mussohm 

government All this w worthy of note because I thmk Berti deserves 
to be called the first Mussohman that is, the first man who was so 
captivated by Mussohm s personahty as to remam devoted to him and 
ready to follow hnn irrespective of all his doctrinal divagations 
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Adia: and Pittam, protested personally to the Minister of the 
Intenor, and the Trent Chmber of Labour threatened a 
general strike It was doubtless due to these protests and 
threats that the authonties suspended the order of expulsion 
But they did nc^ rescind it Mussolini was not release from 
prison, as was expected, and it was announced that he would 
be tnai before the Rovereto court on specific charges 
He was finally brought to tnal on two charges one, for 
inciting violence against the authonties of the state m a pn 
vate letter to Mano Scotom the editor (£LAlto Mge^ and 
the other, for sending with the letter a number of L Amate 
del L(BJor<itore which had been legally confiscated Both the 
letter and the confiscated mimbCT of the paper had been 
found by the pohce while searchn^ the offices of L Alto Adige 
in the eariy part of September when their preoccupation 
about a vast pohtical plot was at its height 
In his letter to Scotom, Mussolmi had protested against the 
arbitrary censorsbp of the Amemre, had asserted that Tessadn 
deserved the attach of the .xicialists, and had asked Scotom 
to refer to the acts of violence against the soaahsts The con 
fiscated number of the Avmre was probably the onginal 
edition of the paper containing the article 0 Inquisitor, 
0 Idiot ’ ’ whid was aimed at Tessadn 
The tnal, which lasted about three hours on Fnday mom 
mg September 24, was held in an atmosphere of secrecy 
and be^d closed doors In his defence, Mussolini declared 
that by sending his letter to Scotom, he had meant simply to 
ask for an expression of sohdanty with respect to the censor 
ship and that he had had no thought of uigmg Scotom or 
anyone else to any acts of violence Mussolmi s lawyer Piscd, 
dealt very ably with the legal aspects of the case Smce ca 
tarn prerequisites for the commission of the acts charged to 
Mussdmi were lacku^ he was aquitted 
Despite the insistent demands of his counsel and the agita 
tion of the socialists, his acqmttal did not result m his release 
finm junson After applauding the decision of the Rovereto 
court, the Popolo made it quite dear that Mussohm s deten 
tmn was due to the infiuence of ' the black hand —that ^ 
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the dencaJs Ostensibly, one of the reasons for Mussolini s 
detention was that the prosecutor had appealed the judgment 
of the Rovereto court, and it seems that accordmg to Austrian 
law, an ahen like Mussohm could be kept m pnson until the 
outcome of the appeal Another reason for keepmg Musso 
Imi m custody was that he had failed to pay the fine of one 
hundred crowns imposed upon him for infiactions of the 
press law m a tnal held at the end of August When asked to 
pay the fine, he is said to have rephed Let me leave the 
prison, and I shall pay * This retort was inteipreted as a 
refusal to pay, and Ae pohce proceeded directly to seize his 
effects At noon on Saturday, September 25, he went on a 
hunger strike and refused to eat until he was set fi:ee Mean 
while, the sale of his goods yielded virtually nothmg, and he 
was informed that he would have to work out the ^e by ten 
days imprisonment When this was learned by his comrades, 
the Secretariat of Labour immediately paid lie fine 
None the less, Mussohm was detained About two o’clock 
on the afternoon of Sunday, September q6, without any 
notice to the pubhc, the Austnan pohce accompamed him 
to the Italian border The order for his expulsion was earned 


out, and his sojourn in Austna Hungary came to an end 
On the Mowmg day, the Trentmo soaalists, exasperated 
by the arbitrary infimgement of the constitutional rights of 
several atizens and by the ruthless treatment of Mussohm, 
held a general strike as a warning to the government that it 
could not trample upon fundamental hberties with impumty 
For a few days, Mussohm spent his time between Verona and 


Milan m northern Italy On Sunday, October 3, a week 
after his expulsion, he went to Pen, an Itahan town 


near the Austnan border, where a group of soaalists who 
had come from the Trentmo offered him a banquet as a last 
token of greetmg and good fortune Among those present 
were Piscd and his wife An mteresting madent occurred 
when the gathering proceeded to the stone which marked the 
fiontier hne between Italy and Austna Mussohm, standing 
on the Italian side, shook hands with Mano Todeschim, who 
was on the Austnan side The latter was a former soaahst 
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deputy in the Italian Parliament, who temporarily took over 
some of Mussolmi s duties at Trent The rare photograph 
feeing page I/6 is a memento of the meeting 
In hi farewell speech to his comrades, Mussolmi thanked 
them for their spmt of sohdanty and exhorted them to con 
tmue the work for freedom firom spiritual and economic 
servitude and towards an ideal of human redemption What 
is most important, he made It plam that the only ones” who 
were responsible for his expulsion were the clencals 
Mussolmi had so many disqualifications ’ that he was an 
easy target for expulsion on the ground that he was an 
undesirable ahen He had done aH he could to irritate and 
insult the most powafbl people m the Trentmo—the dencals 
and the government officials, especially assistant prosecutor 
Tessadn, prosecutors Tranqinllmi and Angelmi, and judge 
Schumacher His truculence may have been an expression 
of his sincere revolutonary ardour to fight openly all the 
‘ enenues of the proletariat * And it is well to remember that 
he was mwardly so unhappy at Trent and so anxious to leave 
that the danger of expi^on did not m the least disconcert 
him On the contrary, it is probable that what he most 
desired, before retummg to Italy, was a clamorous, dramatic 
departure which would please his vamty and add to his 
Maurds as a persecuted revolutionist 
At the end of the first week m October 1909 we find 
Mussolmi back at Foih Here he jomed his fether, who was 
ekmg out a bare existence as a tavern keeper, and he enthu 
siastically partiapated m the world wide agitation agamst 
the execution by the Spanish government of Francisco 
Ferrer, die noted Spanish anaichisl^ who had been accused 
of mating the workers of Barcelona to rebeOion Ferrer was 
looked upon as a victim of vmdicbve dencansm and obscur 
antism and as a martyr of fipee thoi^t Several days before 
Mussolini’s expulsion from Austna Hungary and before the 
execution of Ferrer, the dencal Trenitno tned to defemc 
Ferrer and some of his pubhcations by saymg that his style 
was “Mussohman What the Trentmo considered defematory 
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MUSSOLINI SHAKES HANDS WITH TODESCHINI 



CHAPTER VI 


THE PROTAGONIST OF DIRECT ACTION 

I The Editor of The Class Socialists versus 

RepublicaQs-3 United States of Amenca— The Dollar Re 
piiblio-4 The Anti Chiist-5 Down with Freemasonry*-' 

6 An Eye for an Eye —7 Georges Sorel-B The 
National Flag— A Rag-^ Prson and Famo-io The 
HaterofParWent— II The Secessionist 

1 THE EDITOR OF THE CUSS STRUGGLE 

Hitherto Mussolim had led a nomadic and irregular eas 
tencc Therchadbeen nothing striking m his expencnces as 
an emigrant adolescent m Switzeriandj as a school teacher 
m various places, and as a journalist and propagandist His 
place in the revolutionary ranks had been obscure and wbile 
a goodly number of young anarchists, syndicalists, and social 
Bts had come qmte prorninemly before the pubhc eye, he had 
been generally unnoticed It is all the more remarkaNe, 
therefore, that m 1912 when he was twenty nme years old, 
he became the editor m chief of the Jmii' and the virtual 
leader of tie socialist party 

For about three years, from the autumn of 1909 to the 
wmter of 1912, Mussoluu lived m his home province of Fori, 
among his own Romagnuoles, in an atmosp^ore * saturated 
with revolt In the Romagna, he could My express his 
revolutionary soitiments to people who understood him, 
while at Gualtien, at vanous Swbs towns, at Tdmezzo, 
Onegjba, and Trent where nmst socialists were reformists, 
his extreme ideas were shared only by a small and insigmfi 
cant minority 

Towards ie end of 1909, about two months after his ex 
pukon from Austria Hungary, he was asked to head a re 
ospnization of the feder^n of soaahst dubs m the dec 
tinal collie of Finii aid to edit a new soaahst wedHy 
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Nothing could be more pleasing to this rebelhous young man 
of twenty six Here was his first chance to lead a movement, 
albeit a provmaal one, to edit a paper all by himself, albeit 
a four page weekly, to have a real place of command albeit 
on a small scale, to exercise his yeammg and capaaty for 
leadership, to become and act like a Duce of a movement 
that he could call his own Signor Bonavita, the ex reformist 
soaahst and fiiend of Alessandro and Bemto Mussohm, about 
whom he has wntten irresponsible books, claims credit for 
suggestmg Bemto as the editor of the Forh soaahst paper 
While this IS not certam, it is not improbable 
Mussohm becomes at Forh what he was to be m the Itahan 
soaahst and fascist movements— the dominatmg leader the 
Duce His rather bnef career as editor of the Lotta di Classe 
(Tk Class Struggle) and as secretary of the Forli soaahst 
federation shows the pnnapal traits of his personahty His 
IS the same character, temperament, manner of approachmg 
problems, philosophy of action, style, and demeanour revealed 
later as the editor of the Aoanh^y as the fascist editor of U 
Popolo d Mta, and as the leader of the fascist party and state 
Change the shibboleth soaahsm to nationalism or fascism, 
shift die scene finm provmaal Forh to Milan, the mdustnal 
capital of Italy where he spent ten years of his life from 1912 
to 1922, and then to Rome, the pohtical capital of Italy, and 
you will find the same personahty 
The socialists of Forh were m a grave mmonty as com 
pared with the repubhcans who dominated the provmce to 
such an extent that it might well have been called a httle 
repubhc Although Mussohm had an up hiU fight, the vio 
lent and tempestuous struggles between the soaahsts and the 
repubhcans appealed to all the tenses and moods of his 
belhgerent nature Revealmg is the ttle of the new paper of 
the Forli soaahsts— 2 ^ Class Struggle This title was doubtless 
dictated by Mussohm, and it was mtended as a warning to 
both the reformist socialists and the repubhcans that a 
temperate view of revolutionary action would not be coun 
teoanced The first number of the paper appeared on 
January 9, 1910 
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Mussolini’s constant and minute supervision of Tk Class 
SimggU made him at once its editor, managing editor, chief 
reporter, and copy reader He did all the work but the prmt 
mg At every pomt, the paper bore the impnnt of his fiery 
tonperament It was virtually his personal oigan, for he had 
a completely &ee hand and would brook no mterference from 
anyone He wrote all the leading articles, and he edited all 
the nm items covering the activity of hs local comrades 
La Lotta di Cksse was not filled with reprmts or clippings fi:om 
other newspapers as was and is the case with many provm 
oalweekhes “I wnte the paper’ , he exdaimed, and I do 
itwith mypen, not with my scissors Given the small format 
of the paper, he said it was impossible to publi^ long articles 
that were being sent to him, articles which were pretty 
mdigestible stuff*** I throw and I shall contmuc to throw 
m the waste basket articles ffiat are too bng even rf they 
should contam all the learmng of Karl Marx 


The coDecbou of Tkt Class Simula abounds in valuable 
illustrations of Mussohm s extreme views on a wide range of 



the Umted States of Amenca, religion Freemasonry, parlia 
mentary government, and the virtues of pohtical assassma 
tion and violence It has been sought by enemies and fiiends 
alike— by the former, in order to expose his violent revolu 
tionary past, and by the latter, in order to conceal it One of 
the few complete collections of the paper was at the Fork city 
hbrary In accordance with Itahan law, aH newspapers must 
be deposited at the pubhc hbrary of the place where they are 
published Shortly after the fascist ‘ Mmrch on Rome’ m 
October 1922, the collection of the LoUa for the years when 
Mussohm was its editor was withdrawn from the Forii 
1 I tlntiV tliat MnamlTTn had SOmC wti<iping] aamriarOT* from Mardl 
1912 whea he resumed to edit 7 ^ Qm Situ^ after ^pecdo^ five 
months mpnson until December 1912 when be left his post to become 
editor m<^ef(^tbeiaznb^ at Milm In Ajail 1912, the format of 71 ^ 
Gass Siiug^ \vas ccmlerably cilaiged because it had been made the 
wedly OTgan of the socialist fedarabops of tb dectoial coQ^ cf F<^ 
Ceseoa San Aixangdb andRimini all of which were located m the 
province of Forh 
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library and brought to Rome at the order, I think, of Musso 
Iim hmuself, and it was deposited at the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs At that time, one of Mussohm’s influentid henchmen 
was Cesare Rossi, who was later senously imphcated m the 
murder of the socialist deputy Matteotti by fascists m June 
1924 Rossi had somehow managed to appropriate and send 
the coUecton to Pans where it was kept by a lady friend A 
few mouths after Rossi had made his way to Pans in 1926, 
four or five meagre fragments from this collection were 
published by anti fascist exiles These fragments made the 
rounds of the Italian anti fascist press and have been mcor 
porated m several anti fascist books It is most unfortunate 
that It did not occur to anyone who knew Rossi or could gam 
access to him, to buy or to photostat the entire collection or 
to republish its most important parts To day, Rossi is m an 
Itahan prison, and I have not been able to learn whether the 
collection has been recovered by the fascists or whether it 
still remains m the possession of Rossi s rather elusive friend ^ 
I am strongly mdmed to beheve that the fascists now have it 
The story of this collection reveals the difficulty of access to 
much of the material relating to Mussolmi’s life before the 
‘March on Rome” 

In the course of my pursuit of the sources on Mussohm’s 
life, I succeeded, despite great difficulties, in consulting a 
collection of the Lotta di Classe m Italy, first m 1926, then m 
1927, and again m 1932 , and now, it seems to me, it is possible 
for ffie first time to present a fairly complete picture of Musso 
Imi’s views and doings between 1910 and 1912, without 
having to rely on ffie untrustworthy and firagmentary 
accounts of his apologists, especially the novelist Bdtramelh 
and the “official biographer Signora Sarffitti, and on the 
few extracts from the paper used by anti fascist wnters 

Mussohm threw himself into his new work at Forli with all 
his energy and enthusiasm Preceded by the rqiutation of his 
ffither as one of the first mtcmationalists m the Romagna and 
by a revolutionary record of his own to which he could pomt 
with pnde, he soon fulfilled the most ardent hopes of his 
^ On Rossi scebdow p 276 
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Fork comrades He revealed the restlessness and fenatiosm 
characteristic of many revohitioiiists who are always anxious 
to assume an extreme position on all questions lest they 
appear timid or cowardly It was certam that on any issue, 
Mussolini would take, or appear to take, a ‘ lefhst position 
He had accustomed his Mowers to expect that 
Unaer his direction, the small four page Lotta di Classe 


est of the two hundred or more soaalist weekhes m Italy 
Besides wnting editonals on important contemporary 
problems, he kept his readers informed of socialist activities 
in Italy and m other countnes The iofla reflected his habit of 
reading penodical hterature, and he frequently printed and 


Another feature of the LoUa was the pubhcation of a 
senes of articles— socialist medaflions sketches, and essays 
oit—such thinke rs or agitators as Thomas More, Baheuf 
Founer, Robert Owen, Blanqui, Leroux, Lassale, Louise 
Michel, Malon, Bebel, Lafiirgue, and Kotoku (the Japanese 
anarchist who was executed by the Japanese Government in 
igii) Some of these articles were reprinted from other 
papers others were wntten by Mussohm Inadentafly, the 
“medaflion on Louise Michel was a translation by Musso 
Imi of an artide on the CJommunaid and “Red Virgin , 
which had originally appeared m the German revolutionary 
paper of New York, the Ffeihett 
These features formed a part of Mussolini s cultural pro 
gramme for educating his comrades Time and tune again, 
he stressed the importance of the human element mthe 
progress of soaaliii, for he maintained that the revolution 
could not be a mechamcai evmt and a result of forces that 
were unaffected by the human will A real revolution must 
solve not only economic problems but also moral problems 
It must not only effect a better economic order but also 
devel(^ a higher type of man Hence the necessity of pn; 


ledual as well as material and physical in^[uovemeQts In 
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their pohtical groups, he said, the soaalists must prepare 
“the human element, the new men who stop themselves of 
mental and moral habits inherited from the old soaety that is 
on the declme The soaahst pohtical groups must diffiise 
instruction through speeches, newspapers, books, and pamph 
lets, they must found schools of propaganda and hbranes 
open to all The bram of every man has sparks that sleep 
under the grey ashes of ignorance, it is a matter of kmdhng 
these di\me sparks ' The work of the school is deficient, it is 
necessary to complete it In the most advanced nations, every 
soaahst has his home hbrary * 

Mussohm was very active m encouraging the members of 
the vanous Forli soaahst clubs to build a soaahst centre, to 
maintain a hbrary and to mvite speakers to address them on 
soaahst questions It was doubtless through his influence 
that Angehca Balabanoff and Costantmo Lazzan, both of 
whom later helped him attam a leading post in the national 
soaahst organization, went to Forli to speak before soaahst 
gatherings and contnbuted articles to the Lotta Referring 
to the plan for a soaahst hbrary at Forli, Mussohm declared 
that It should be the aim of soaahst propaganda *to create 
the human element’, the mdispensable element for the 
realization of our ideas, the element whose importance did 
not escape any of the theoreticians, both old and modem, of 
socialism The Socialist Libraiy will contribute to form this 
element *** We dose this comment by noting to the com 
rades that resolutions must not re main on paper, but 
must be translated mto facts, for only then are they 
efficaaous ’* 

In one of his early artides m the Zoftz, Mussohm somewhat 
shocked and scandalized his comrades and the local hour 
geoisie by his rude and sarcastic and, as he put it, ‘ heretical ’ 
comments on the low state of culture at Forli He went 
around the town, visiting book shops, news stands, and 
pohtical dubs to see what Forli was reading, and he found 
that the town was doting “The city hbrary is rich and qmte 
up-to date, but it is firequented by professors and students * 
As for the pohtical organizations, have they ‘ institutions of 
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culture like hbranes, reading rooms, etc Notlimg I go into 
a republican club, and I see that under the picture of 
MazzuuHhe mystic soul par mllme-k vma [an Itahan 
game] is played I go mto a soaahst dub, and I find that under 
the picture of Marc, my dear comrades are often possessed 
of the devil over a badly played trmla [card game] Intel 
lectual pursmts at Fork are left in the background The mass 
of the people wastes its time and energy m taverns, dances, 
brothek and sports Tke lower and upper bourgeoisie gather 
tc^ether m dubs to play a game of cari and to chatter often 
on subjects that would mterest washerwomen The residues 
of the nobihty hve miserably on m phyacal and moral 
mertia This is the situation m broad oudmes That a false 
patnotic feeling may not put a bandage over our eyes 
On another occaaon, Mussoiim wrote that Fork which 
was at one time a aty of strong enthusiasms is dotmg on 
danang, sports, the tome reading of the Jme IllvsiratOi and 
the protection of soaahstoid Freemasonry I propose that the 
aty s coat of arms be changed mheudf the eagjc, let there 
be placed a large mirror aiid a wdl groomed bemxlless youth 
who is looking at himsdf and strumming a guitar ” 

Mussolmi made his comrades undeistand that socialism 
was no mere fad He urged them to study, to attend meetings 
r^ularly, and to conform their daily activities to soaahst 
piinaples W hen a goodly number of socialists were absent 
fixim a local congress beause of ram, he sarcastically jibed 
them for their fear of mm and their slight en t h u siasm 
‘Sometimes they have the courage to walk kilometres 
through the snow on severe wmter mghts to say a few stupi 
dities to a woman at a dance* 

He set before his followers the example of the promment 
Romagnuole ^tator Andrea Costa It will be remembered 
that Alessandro Mussdim was an ardent fdlower and 
admirer of Costa and probably knew him personally One 
of the baptismal names that Alessandro gave to Bemto was 
Andrea In the course d his bng pohtical career, Costa 
became a beheverm evolutionary, ‘paihamoitary ,rcfiHm 
i8t socialism, a type of soaahpi that was r^ieEent to the 
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youthful and volcanic Bemto Costa, m fact, was even a 
vice president of the Italian Chamber of Deputies When 
he died m January 1910, Mussohm passed over bs later 
career and praised, instead, his earher efforts in fanmng the 
flames of insurrection 

“Andrea Costa does not belong to the well fed socialists of 
the new era ♦** or to the young folks who take much care of 
their hair and httle of their brains , he does not belong to the 
pseudo mtellectuals of academic positivism, who look upon 
all ideal efforts with a smile of mcommensurable asinimty, 
he does not belong to the company of cheap pohtiaans, to 
the Rabagas of electoral and mercantile chenteles, who see 
the well being of the workmen m the sterile formula of a law , 
he does not belong to the company of the sceptics, the dis 
couraged, and the cntics who scomMy retire to the Aventme 
as soon as they see that sociahsm does not assure fixed m 
comes, finally, he does not belong to the imbecile herd that 
IS Ignorant of the great crises of thought, simply because it 
has not the habit of thinking Andrea Costa—the first to 
spread soaahsm m an epoch when soaaJists were considered 
cnminals and were treated to all the ngours and snares of 
the bourgeois Penal Code, Andrea Costa who passed several 
years of his life m prisons and m exile, Andrea Costa who 
knew privation, poverty, hunger, and never sought flattering 
haloes of martyrdom— Andrea Costa belongs to the workers 
mass wbch, m its economic and pohtical organizations, is 
forgmg the weapons of its own emanapation and feels and 
fights for socialism The life of Andrea Costa is an example 

Do not sophisticate over the twilight [of this man] 0 
petty censors who are condemned to impotence , look at the 
dawn and vuihty of this man Understand him and bow 
your heads*” 

The socialist dubs over wbch Mussohm presided had to be 
active centres of genume revolutionary propaganda and cul 
tore “We have an organization, numerous and disaplmed, 
but poor m respect of mtelligencc, and superficial m respect 
of culture ” He did not care about those chaotic, amorphous 
multitudes that gather around a pohtical orator, urg^ on 
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how they must act m order to call themselves socialists and 
how they must %ht for the triumph of our ideas To gmti^ 
we prefer (foskty **♦ I have aire^y begun and I shall con 
tmue the propaganda tour of the entire [electoral] college I 
shall speak to socialists and on soaahst sutgects 1 ask the 
comrades for one thing onl) attention I shil try to substi 
tute ideas for phrases Even the old oratory based on rheton 
cal flights has done its time, brevity and preasmn are wanted 
Your mmds, like your stomachs, 0 proletarians do not need 
to be stunned or deluded, but nourished Begm to separate 
the chaff fiom the wheat ” 

Although the socialist forces at Forii were meagre as com 
pared to iose of the repubhcans and although Mussolmi did 
not eiqiect than to constitute a majority m such a repubhcan 
stronghold, he nevertheless earned on a vigorous campaign 
intended to make them independent of all other pohoi 
parties and to make them fi^t their battles alone For a 
decade or so before he took charge of the Fork socialist feder 
ation, the Foiff socialist leaders had generally followed a 
pohey of a "muted fionf ’ with the republicans m opposition 
to the more conservative parties This was true m kxal and 
parliamentary elections Mussolmi would have none of this 
He insisted on putting an end to the socialist habit of forming 
coahtions with other advanced parties Coahtions were dele 
tenons because they did not accustom parties and men to rdy 
exclusively on their own forces Not union but mdqiendence 
would make for danfication of pohtical issues The practice 
of foimmg coahtions w as a gospd only for weak and sluggish 
subversives Mussolmi’s motto was let each party go mto 
the pubhc arena with its own programme and seek si^iport 
and votes fi:om its own followers, not fiom the followers of 
other parties He wanted the Forii socialists to set a good 
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overcome the conservative and clerical control of local 
muniapalities, then he had ready his favounte appeal to 
violence The soaahsts could always resort to street demon 
strations, to agitation m the pubhc squares, and, as he 
expressed it, force will have the last word” 

Mussohm had a clear notion of what a revolutionary party 
should be He was a firm behever in the efl&cacy of minorities, 
minorities consaous of the aims of a revolutionary pro 
gramme, capable of heroism and sacrifice, and ready to 
serve as the vanguard of a mass movement and to use any 
means whatsover, however extreme and violent, to attam 
their object The soaalist party, therefore, should be com 
posed of a revolutionary elite He scorned the idea that 
socialism could be attamed m an evolutionary manner 
through the gradual conquest of the bourgeois state by means 
of parliamentary methoi He had no faith m the idea that 
the transformation of the capitalist society mto a socialist 
soaetv could be achieved by peaceful means He had no use 
for the majority pnnaple and was sceptical of mass action 
What he demanded was the organization of a class consaous 
party, however small it might be, that would constantly insist 
on the expropriation of the bourgeoisie The tactics of the 
reformist soaahsts would be only an auxihary means in the 
plan to overthrow the bourgeois order Continuous and per 
manent revolutionary agitation was needed m order to keep 
the revolutionary ihU in a state of exaltation and readmess 
for the histone revolutionary moment 
Mussolmi’s conviction that mmonties are dynamic and 
active while majonties are static and passive constituted a 
basic part of his revolutionary philosophy, which he later 
turned to effective use when he became a fascist He 
tamed that pre war Italy as well as other countnes was 
ruled by a bourgeois mmonty and that the majonty merely 
submitted to its rule This bourgeois mmonty, he beheved, 
could be overthrown by a sooahst and revolutionary mmor 
ity If the majonty passively accepted or submitted to a 
regime of miqmty and mjustice--the bourgeois order— why 
should it not accept a better regime — sooahst order^ What 
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was ui^cntly needed was the Greadon m the midst of the 
proletariat, of a mmonty suflSaently audaaous and con 
saous of Its revolutionary aims to be able to replace the 
bourgeois mmonty at the opportune moment Of course, 
Mussolim was confident that ^e majonty would follow the 
revolutionary mmonty 

Therefore, he envisaged the class struggle as a war between 
two mmonbes, the bourgeois mmonty and the revolubonarv 
mmonty His absorbmg ambition was to be a leading pro- 
tagonist, a Duce of the revolutionary mmonty or In 
matters of revolunonary tactics and stiat<^, he was a 
thoroughgomg Blanqmst, and he might well have been called 
a spmtual brother of Lemn Like Lcnm and the Bolsheviks, 
Mussohm was not as muen concerned with the organization 
of a mass party of workers on a democratic basis as he was with 
forming a group of ardent, resolute revolutionists who would 
be prepard (0 execute a violent revolutionary uprising and 
to leai if not to “drag along \ the mass of workers to support 
such an act Imphat m his tactical conaderatioiis is what we 
should now commonly call the ‘ dictatorship of the prole 
tanat as a necessary step m the building of a soaahst state 
At Forli, Mussolim elaborated m his mmd a system of 
revolutionary tedmique that was to serve him very effectively 
as the leader of the Italian socialist and fascist parties “To 
^mti^ , he declared, Sve prefer To the obedient, 
resigned, stupid herd, which fbUows the shepherd and dis 
perses at the first cry of wolves we prefer the small, resolute, 
audaaous nucleus which has given a rational basis to its own 
feith, knows what it wants, and marches directly towards its 
goal We desue that the forty dubs m our federation be 
socialist dubs, not places for mere Sunday reunions ’ 

Besides bang the editor of the UUOi Mussohm was the 
leading officer and the pnnapal orator of the Foiii soaahst 
federation he had to be sure that members paid their dues , 
at times he was called upon to act as arbiter m cases of dM- 
putes among party membas and to intervene in quarreh 
between sooahsts and r^ubheans, and he often delivered 
the oration at the fimeral d a comrade Some of these dutiet 
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irked hinij and he would show his esasperaton whenever too 
much was expected of him About every tihree months, he 
made a report to a congress of the soaalist clubs m the federa 
non In one of these reports, he told about his havmg made 
speeches on such topics as Giordano Bruno, the Commune of 
Pans, soaahsm and socialists, the soaal question, anti 
dencalism and soaahsm, why we are soaahsts, the piinaples 
of socialism, the duty of the soaahsts, and the contemporary 
pohtical situation 

“In these speeches”, he said, “I have sought to explain the 
pnnaples of soaahsm, and I have preferred an audience of 
soaahsts to the usual audience of cunosity seekers The work 
of proselytism is now accomplished or, at any rate, it has 
reached a good pomt m our region It is now a question of 
gmng a soaahst consaence to those who are enrolled m our 
party We must not only preoccupy ourselves about gimhp 
but pay attention, and this seems to me the most important 
thmg, to polity*** I have sought at every meeting to 
disseminate soaahst pamphlets and newspapers, and I have 
encouraged contiibutions for our newspaper ” 

Antiapatmg possible criticism from some of his comrades 
that he id not make enough speeches, Mussolmi asserted m 
his defiant manner that he would not be a walking phono 
graph He would give up his position if his comrades did not 
like his manner of domg things “I do not think that on 
counting my speeches someone would say, ‘they are few*’, 
should anyone say so, I must declare that I could not give a 
larger number I cannot out of respect for my brains, become 
a peddler of propaganda, a walkmg phonograph I must read 
an untold number of daily newspapers, many periodicals and 
books m order to keep myself m touch wilh the contem 
porary socialist and mtellectuai movement, and m order to 
read, a convement maigm of time is necessary Besides, a few 
speeches compact with thought are better than a rosary of 
idle talk on the basis of verbal pyrotechmes, superfiaahties, 
and rhetoncal bursts of anger I shall continue my tour of the 
soaahst dubs, and I shall not refuse my oral propaganda 
whenever it is necessary But I adc for a reasonable attitude 
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Executive Council that I refuse any increase whatsoever I do 
not want to become a canon of the soaalist organization nor 
am I thinking of opemng an account at a savings bank as a 
result of your compensation Our federation is too young to 
take upon itself such a financial burden I also declare diat 
I prefer 120 lire that are sure, to 150 lire that are 
uncertam or to 200 that are impossible, and I add that if 
to day I accept the compensation that comes to me from the 
small dues of all the [local] soaahsts, to morrow I would re 
fuse a salary that was picked up by knockmg at the doors 
of well to do socialists Do not consider the proposal of 
Carpmello, and table the mcrease to three monis fi:om 
now If the fine enthusiasm contmues, we shall discuss the 
matter ” 

As the Lotta di Classe wrote, “the Congress applauds the 
candid declarations of Mussohm, but almost all declare them 
selves m favour of an immediate mcrease Zanchmi recalls 
that the salary was to have been 150 hre firom the begmnmg 
Saviotti declares that such compensation is not even worthy 
of the party Utih, Lanzom, Medn, and Monti speak on 
the subject Mussohm insists, and the Congress reluctantly 
decides to prorogue the proposed increase to three months 
fi:om now ” 

Several months later, in January 191 1, an mcrease mMusso 
hm’s salary was agam considered “Antomo Zanchmi pro 
poses an mcrease of 20 lire to the present monthly salary 
of the editor m chief Mussohm declares himself flady against 
it and accounts for his refusal on considerations of an 
admimstrative character Medri proposes tablmg the matter, 
but the Assembly rejects this proposal and approves the 
increase ” 

It appears, therefore, that one year after Mussohm assumed 
his duties, he received an mcrease in salary from one hundred 
and twenty to one hundred and forty hre— from twenty four 
to twenty eight dollars— a month No other data seem to be 
available on the salary matter, but it should be pomted out 
that Mussohm’s attitude towards it brings out one of the 
finest traits that he revealed as a young man He was not 
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\eiial nor, so far as I have been able to see, did he ever show 
any signs of venahty while he was associated with the social 
1st movement He was ambitious, excessively so, but he was 
not venal He yearned to be the leader, the Duce, among his 
sociahst comrades, and he cared httle for financial reward 
Whatever else might be said of him, he was not, during his 
sociahst career, a ‘ sociahst bureaucrat’’, a routine and well 
fed propagandist, a man who would not agitate ideas unless 
he made a hving by so doing It has frequently been charged 
that when he resigned from the Avantif in 1914 and founded 
II Popolo d Italia in order to advocate Italy’s entrance mto the 
Great War, he did so because he received considerable sums 
of money from the French government Where, it has been 
asked, did he, a poor man, obtam the funds to launch a daily 
newspaper? Was not his “betrayal” of the sociahst cause a 
result of venahty? The subject is too comphcated to be 
discussed at this pomt Suffice it to say for the present that, 
after an extensive study of all the available evidence, it seems 
clear to me that venahty was not the motivating force m 
causing Mussoluu’s abandonment of the sociahst cause 
It IS necessary to remark that when we say that Mussohm 
was not venal, we do not wish to imply that such is synony 
mous with the absence of that kmd of vamglory, ambition, 
and mtellectual and emotional instabihty which fi-equently 
causes rebels to become the most perfect types of renegades 
and which may reveal moral quahties that are baser than 
straight forward venahty To betray a cause and a class to 
which all “proletanan” agitators and wnters give their 
allegiance over a long penod of years may be more reprehen 
sible than venahty Mussohm’s transfer of allegiance fi'om 
soaahsm to fascism, the almost complete somersault m his 
views firom the time he was a socialist to the time he became 
a full fledged fascist as the dictator of Italy naturally give 
nse to a difficult problem ofmterpretation, important aspects 
of wbch will be taken up at vanous places m this volume 
At Forli, m 1910, 1911, and 1912, Mussohm hved on a 
meagre mcome He was m sore need of money m order to 
help pay the hospital expenses for his father, who was sen- 
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ously ill during the year 1910, and to support Rachele Gmdi, 
whom he had met while she was worhng m his father’s 
tavern and with whom he had begun to hve m a common 
law umon or faux menace ^ 

An mterestmg document, hitherto unpublished, and of 
which I possess a photostatic copy, attests Mussohm’s poverty 
while at Forli It is a postcard sent by him sometime in 191 1 
to Luigi Bertom, the editor of the anarchist II Risvegho of 
Geneva, who had asked him to translate from the French 
a considerable part of Kropotkm’s French Revolution In 191 1, 
Bertom and his Risvegho group published the Itahan trans 
lation of this work m two volumes Though Mussolmi had 
neither rquested nor received from Bertom any compensation 
for translating the major part of Kropotkm’s Paroles Pun 
Revolte m 1904, he received m instalments three hundred 
Swiss francs for his work on Kropotkm’s French Revolution 
Apparently bemg m great need, he wrote to Bertom as 
follows 

“Carissimo, 

“If you can send me the balance of 30 lire—always 
at Forli— you will do me a distinct favour I am m want 
Awaiting your reply, I greet you and I thank you 
“Yours, 

“Mussouni” 

^ Mussolmi has the average Italian’s appetite for women— an appetite 
that mai of other countnes might consider eiccessive— but this hi been 
wholly subordinate to his lust for pohtical power We need not go mto 
detail regarding his two illegitimate children one, a girl who died m 
hsx chil^ood and whose mother is dead, the other, a boy, now an 
energetic adolescent whose mother, when we last heard of her, was m 
an insane asylum The pubhc is aware of Mussohm’s five children by 
Rachde Guidi, a fine and unobtrusive woman of simple tastes, with 
whom he b^an his common law umon m 1909 or 1910 The absence 
of a marriage ceremony is not surprising considering Mussolim’s atheistic 
prmaples and Bohemian habits at that tone The first child of this 
faax mmgt was Edda, wife of the present Italian Fore^in Minister, 
Count Gal^2zo Ciano Some time during the Great War there vm a 
avil marriage, but it was not until after Mussolmi became Prime 
Minister in 1922 that there was a rehgious mam^e 
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how Alessandro Mussohni and his son Benito did not find 
collaboration with II Pensim Romagnolo, the Fork repubhcan 
paper, incompatible with their soaahsm 

The history of the alternate penods of co operation and 
dissension between the Romagniiole socialists and repubh 
cans would entail a long digression Suffice it to say that they 
firequently formed coahtions in mumcipal and parhamentary 
elections in order to check the power of the monarchical, the 
clerical, and the more conservative groups When Mussohm 
became the editor of the Lotta di Classe, he demanded a radical 
change m the provmce of Fork, which he regarded as the 
“repubhcan Mecca of Italy”, a “repubhcan fief” and the 
“spiritual and tempoial domain of the repubhcan church”, 
by msistmg that there should be no coahtions with the 
repubhcans He sought to destroy their influence because m 
his eyes the repubhcans were, at bottom, bourgeois patriots, 
capitalists, defenders of the conservative nuzzadn—xht share 
tenants, and enemies of the property less braccianti—tht day 
labourers 

The repubhcans, m turn, were ready to do battle They 
were the heirs of a fine revolutionary tradition Many of 
them were men of bgh purpose and mtelhgence In order to 
mamtam their dommant position in vanous parts of the 
Romagna, they embraced advanced economic doctrines 
although they never went as far as the soaahsts Some of 
them tned to show that Marx and Mazzmi could be recon 
died, that the work of one complemented the work of the 
other Their weekly II Pensim Romagnolo^ wbch was founded 
at Fork m 1894, was edited by Giuseppe Gaudenzi who, for 
many years, was a repubhcan deputy m the Itahan Parlia 
ment In 1905, when Mussohm was twenty one years old, the 
Milan syndicalist paper L Avanguardia Soaalista pubhshed bs 
mtenaew with Gaudenzi, whose acquamtance he had made 
m 1902 Gaudenzi is one of the few men who could do a real 
service to the hterature on Mussohm if he would write about 
bm and bs parents, whom he once knew very well 
Under the leadersbp of Gaudenzi and Mussohm, the sec 
tanan fight between the repubhcans and the soaahsts reveals 
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insanity’^ Answer us, 0 subtle psychiatrists of the Forli 
repubhc ’ 

To the Pensieio, the Lotta dt Classe was the Lotta di Carta^ 
while to Mussolini, the wnters for the Penstero were “Jesuits 
of the Repubhc ’ When he was descnbed as “the professor 
of syrdicahsm who echts the Lotta di Classe amid the compas 
sionate hilanty of the pubhc”, he retorted “They have a 
face that no longer knows the blush of shame ” He resented 
the accusation that he was a syndicahst and termed it a he 
When the spelhng of his name was altered so as to read Muso 
hno, the name of the notorious Itahan bngand, his answer 
was “This IS one of the arguments of the shepherds of the 
yellow herd the alteration of a name Not even the pnests of 
Trent had gone as far as that ” For the benefit of a repubhcan 
writer who maccurately quoted what he had said m a speech 
about Ferrer and the Spamsh repubhcans, Mussohm wrote 
“No, bilious vestryman of your bihous repubhc Don’t make 
lying your polemical weapon ” 

The “mtellectual” debates between the Pensiero and the 
Lotta usually concerned the relative merits of Mazzim and 
Marx Who was supenor^ Who was more ignorant of social 
doctrmes, the socialists or the repubhcans^ How much had 
soaahsmdenved fi:om Mazzmi^ Mussohm was not so ignorant 
or so narrow as to deny many eminent quahties to Mazzim, 
but he demed the claim that Mazzim could be considered 
an economist or a socialist “Comparisons are always 
odious, but m this case, they are also absurd If you speak to 
me about Mazzim as a philosopher and as a man of letters, I 
bow, if you present Mazzim to me as a national pohtacal 
agitator, I take ojff my hat, if you present Mazzim to me as a 
man of character, I say to you he was great even when ht 
exaggerated and went to extremes, but when you wish *** 
to eulogize Mazzim as an economist and as a socialist, I say 
to you no Soaahsm has not taken anythmg fi:om Mazzim 
While m the Mazziman ideology, we find elective assembhes 
which wiU work for the good and for the mterests of the 
people, m saentific communism, it is the proletanat that will 
work for its own mterests, usmg its own, and not traditional 
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or bourgeob institutions The Mazzinian deal calminatf a m 
the repubhc Mar\ ca^^a the repuDhc the V u bal^ dnss jor tne 
old bourgeois socie j *** Mazziju a’ld Marx arc t\kO t\pea 
that cannot be compared Both are great, but ir tneir leapec 
tive fields \nd they do not eve^i comDlement each other 
because a harmomous whole cannot an«e from discordant 
tones Mazzini and Marx ha\ e or V th m common, and it is, 
alas* a misfortune both are remembered ven much, but 
both are httle or not at all read and understood 
Mazzim, declared Mus^olmi, had be^'ome for the repubh 
cans a ‘ samt”, an idol and a fe-isn to be adored but not ^o be 
discussed He ga^ e currenc> to the laurK v idespread nimour 
that Ernesto ^athan, the proinirent Itahan Jca, Freemason, 
and anti cleneal Ma\or of Rome, was the ifiegiumate ^or of 
Mazzim— “Samtjo'^eph of Genua’ 

The Forli repubheans and socialists al 0 engaged in a 
debate over Carlo Pisacane 18-18^7,, important figure 
of the Risorgimento W as Pisacane a ^ocialbi or a repuoiican ^ 
Quotmg passages from Pbacanes •S'cgg.o d^do. r.ooldz one, 
Mussohm oied to show that he was a socialist, indeed de 
scribing him as ‘ the first exponent of sociausm m Itah ”, but 
when the argument became protractea, he decided to cut 
It short by telhng the repubheans Tf Pbacane is \ oui>, you 
may keep him * \Ve are a party of h\mg not of dead people 
This obscene merry go round among tombs disgusts us ’ 
The aspentv of the feud between the republicans and the 
socialists was caused chiefly bv differences oxer economic 
issues The Lotta is replete with attacks on the repubheans 
who were accused of supporting the '^hare tenants against the 
day labourers Mussohm advocated the abohtion of the 
share tenant system so that the proletanans would be muted 
m combatmg the landowners ‘ We think that the share 
tenant should not fight against tne day labourer, but umted 
with him, should attack the landlord ’’ When the Rome 
repubhean daily La Ragwne called the day labourers “bar 
banc hordes, organized canaiHe, bands of cnmmals, bhnd 
instruments of oppression”, etc , Mussohm rephed ‘ Well 
then, long hve the barbanans of Ravenna * Long hve all the 
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exploited who nse with the destructive gesture of bar 
banans *** Forward, most modem barbarians > Above and 
against monarchies, repubhcs, and all bourgeois exploitation * 
Like all barbarians, you too are the precursors of a new 
civilization ” 

The Lotta di Classe was certainly M of articles against the 
repubhcans, but Mussolim resented the repubhcan charge 
that the paper was wholly taken up with fighting them Ina 
dentally, he took pnde m and enjoyed flaunting the fact that 
he had attacked all sorts of people and groups In May igi i, 
about a year and a half after the foundmg of the Loita^ he 
wrote 

‘ Here is the collection before us I have dealt with every 
thmg and everybody I have denounced near and distant 
adversaries without distinction Here is an article on 
Mumsm and Christian democracy,^ here are two or three 
articles against the anarchists, then follow the syndicahsts to 
whom I have devoted several articles , then the revolutionists 
No newspaper has criticized the sociahst party, its attitudes, 
and its representative men as bitteily as dns one It is suffi 
aent to read the issues that preceded and followed the 
[national soaahst] congress of Milan and even the most 
recent issues While the soaahst weekhes have neg 
lected the anti mihtanst campaign, the Lotta di Clause has 
firquently had its Anti Mihtanst Section We have also dealt 
with the clencal danger, documenting the progress of the 
Rural Banks m the Romagna The polemics with the 
local repubhcan party were forced upon us by its equivocal 
conduct m economic organizations and by its brazen admmis 
trative nepotism I have been violent not only against the 
repubhcan party but also against other parties, not excludmg 
my own In this great hberty of cnticism lies my complete 
justification, and if the pacification that has been mvoked 
must mean renunaation of this hberty, I renounce, for my 
part, pacification and send the concihators to hell If someone 
else with a more flexible backbone wants to tie the donkey 

^ Mumsm, after Romolo Mum, a leader of a Christian democratic 
movement and an excommumcated priest who is now a fascist 
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centenary celebrations Either a general strike or the abroga 
tion of the law, such was the dilemma that the Argentine 
proletariat placed before the rulers The repubhcan rulen 
have rephed with the proclamation of martial law Maitial 
law means the unchaimng of brutal pohce mstmcts, it means 
hberty to all eqmvocal, parasitical and cowardly individuals 
to reap a mce vengeance for themselves ” To die appeal of 
the Argentme workers, “we Forli socialists must in some way 
answer And our reply will be significant because the land in 
which we be is a repubhcan fief How shall we reply^ At 
Forli, there is m Via Morgagm the consulate of the Argentme 
Repubhc We ao not know who the consul is nor, for that 
matter, will our demonstration be directed against him per 
sonally But we must go under the windows of the consulate, 
we must gather together under that coat of arms on wbch the 
Phrygian cap is mounted and hiss and cry out our mdigna 
tion and protest We shall be few because the repubhcanized 
workers’ element will not jom us But this doesn’t matter Our 
gesture will serve, if for nothmg else, to stir the still waters of 
our local pohtical life Our hisses will give him our opmion 
of the hberticide Repubhc wbch he represents , our cnes will 
mvite bm to resign The hour is propitious Let us agitate ” 
Shortly after tbs article was written, Mussohm addressed 
a protest mass meetmg of about one hundred and fifty per 
sons, the majority of whom were socialists and anarchists, and 
jomed the parade to the consulate and the hissing The 
secret pohce record of bs activities states that he was sen 
tenced to pay a fine of ten be “for havmg promoted at 
Forli a demonstration agamst the Argentme Repubhc with 


out due notice’ 



3 IjMTED states of \MERIC\-THE dollar 
REPIBLIC 


In the course of his attacks on the republicans and the \ an 
ous republics throughout the woild, \Iu^':ohm had frcquert 
occasion to denounce the Lmted States as another abode o^ 
oppression and mJu^tlce \\ ho dominated it but a bbodtmrstv 
and unscrupulous bourgeoisie^ Wnat could ^he Uw a\ail 
in the presence of tbs rapacious, seif seeking, and truculent 
class ^ ’What was the repabhean form of government Out a 
label when the pohee and other pub'ic auihortic': were the 
instruments of die Trusts^ Was not \nencan pubhc h^e 
corroded with venaht)^ Was not the true name of the 
Repubhc of the Lmted States the DoUar Republic^ Was not 
the United States, controlled b\ a millionaire bourgeoisie, 
like Spain under Pnme \Iimster Maura who instigated the 
execution of Ferrer and like Uai) under the reaction ar\ 
Pnme Minister Cnspi’ 

Mussolim, the revolutonarv sociah'^t in the provincial 
town of Forli, viewed the United States as it would now be 
\iewed by manv commumsts Famous epi'ode^ in the hwtory 
of the class struggle in Amenca, partcularly the Haymarkei 
Affair at Cbcago m the eighties, vvere famihar to Romag 
nuole sociahsts, incluamg, of course, both Massolmi and his 
father 

The earliest recorded reference bv Mussolim to the Lmted 
States is to be found in Ls debate on rehgion with die evange 
hst mim^ter Taghalatela at Lausanne m 1904 The tw^enty 
year old sociahst cnticized the immster’s argument that the 
deeply rehgious Quakers were hberal and very progressive 
by declarmg that the Quakers were hberals not because of, 
but despite their rehgio'ity Their hberal attitude was die 
tated by certain economic conditions m their envuromnent 
In addition, Mus'olmi asserted “But to day, the descen 
dants of those great hberah shoot down the stnkmg miners 
of Pennsylvama ” 

When he was editor of the Lotta dt Classe between 1910 and 
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1912, a noteworthy feature of the paper was bnef reports on 
the progress of sociahsm m various countries One of them, 
relating to the history and organization of soaahsm in the 
United States, was probably based on Mussolini’s reading of 
II Proletano of New York and of widely circulated pamphlets 
descnbing the spread of the socialist doctrine throughout the 
world Perhaps he also gathered information about the 
Umted States from some of his Romagnuole comrades who 
had emigrated there and had helped the Lotta with their 
subscnptions and financial contributions 

Two stnbng mcidents in the American labour struggle 
commanded Mussohm’s attention the McNamara case and 
the case of Ettor and Giovanmtti A sensation was caused 
m the spring of igr i by the arrest of two labour leaders, John 
J McNamara and his brother James, on the charge ofhavmg 
bombed the buildmg of the Los Angeles Tims in October 
1910 Mussohm’s contribution to the protest m labour 
and radical circles agamst this “frame up” was a virulent 
editorial about the “sangumary” American bourgeoisie After 
recalhng the acqmttal, in 1907, of the labour leaders 
WilhamD (“Big M”) Haywood, George A Pettbone, and 
Charles Moyer who had been accused of plantmg the bomb 
that killed Governor Frank Steunenberg of Idaho, he wrote 
on May ->7, 1911 

“The freebooters of the piratical and sangumary hour 
geoisie of the West are preparing a fresh murder To retrieve 
the defeat undergone four years ago when Moyer, Haywood 
and Pettibone were snatched away from the homiadal noose 
of the law by the huge, spirited and tremendous protest that 
the entire workmg class of the land roared out, they have 
prepared another colossal blow to break the back of the 
proletarian organization *** The rapaaous and powerful 
American bourgeoisie knows no hmits, and it does not have 
the scruples, the fears, and the cowardice of our bourgeoisie 
It is violent, despotic, criminal If necessary, it stains its 
hands with proletarian blood It is mbuTnan It wants only 
to exploit and exploit * For it, there exists no law , there 

are no sentiments and no nghts The dollar guides it, obsesses 
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delay, every hesitation can be fatal ^ The American hour 
geoisie has no humamtanan scruples It is violent and brutal 
Powerfully supported and defended by the repubhcan 
government, the milhonaire bourgeoisie of North America 
treats workmen like cattle that can, when it is desired, be 
massacred with impumty The class struggle m Amenca has 
not the idylhc, temperate forms with which it is fought 
m Italy But instead, it is an incident of war, a fiinous, 
and almost always bloody hand to hand fight between the 
oppressed and the oppressors The democratic, mdeed the 
repubhcan, form of government must not delude anyone 
It IS a matter of a label and nothing more The government 
puts the formidable clubs of its pohcemen and the guns of its 
soldiers at the complete disposal of the slave dealers of the 
Trusts For some time, that very avilized and very jfree 
repubhc of the stars has descended to the level of Maura’s 
Spam and Cnspi’s Italy *** The danger that Gio\anmtti 
and Ettor will end in the electnc chair is not illusory, as cer 
tarn people are suggesting It is real In the Umted States, 
given the idea of venahty and of speculation that regulates 
the entire soaal organization, it is relatively easy to obtampro 
visional hberty through bad Well, this provisional hberty, 
which at times has not been demed to very dangerous 
cnmmals, has been refused to Giovanmtti and Ettor There 
IS more Several co defendants for the occurrences m the 
Lawrence stnke have already appeared before the Court 
to answer for the alleged cnme of conspiracy, and they 
have been sentenced to seven years of imprisonment Sympto 
matic and disqmetmg is the fact that the judiaal authorities 
of Massachusetts, with the evident aim of wearing down the 
agitation and of catchmg the masses by surprise with an 
accomplished fact, have ordered another postponement of 
the tnal to the early part of September There is still time to 
make our cry of protest resound aloud and solemnly, to unite 
ourselves to the milhons of proletarians who, firom one con 

^ Mussolini has reference to the “Chicago Massacre” and to Ferrer’s 
execution m Spam on a charge of havmg mated to rebelhon at 
Barcelona 
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tinent to another, rene^v and consohdate the imiolable pact 
of c]a<!i> solidanty m the name of Ettor and Gio\anmtti The 
moral pressure of the European proletanat jomed to the 
matenal and moral pressure of the American proletandt, 
which IS bent on resorting to extreme measures, will not be 
in \ am, as some sceptics thunk \\ bother or t^ol the freedom of 
Ettor and CiOvanritti be obtamed, whether or not the tragic 
epilogue be a\ erted, w e isociali'jts mu'it do our aatv The com 
rades of o\erseab throw ou<- to us a despera+e appeal Social 
ista of the Romagna, who ha\e never been second to amone 
in supportmg the cadbCs of humanitv and juatice, take it up 
and agitate ' ’ 

In bio\ ember 1912, when the fate of Ettor Gio\ann tti, 
and Caruso co defendant) hung in t^e balance, Mub«ohm 
wrote the follow mg stimng editonal m the the dail\ 
paper of the Itahan soaaiist part\ 

“The drama of Salem, which for two months has kept the 
soul of the entire international proletariat in suspeme in 
angmsh and m a state ofperenmal oscillation bct\Neer dark 
fears and tremblmg hopes, is fast approaching its end In a 
few hours the telegraph will bring us the last word the word 
of life or death It seems as though we were dreammg, as 
though we were h\ing m another world, as though we were 
evidently projected not towards the fuiore, as in one of the 
Wellsian phantasmagonc anticipations, but towards the 
past, towards a dark past that we thought had disappeared 
forever Have we been deluded^ \o We beheved that the 
persecution of thought, t^e violence perpetrated agamst 
ideas, the coercion of mmds bv means of the gibbet were an 
exclusive hentage of monarchies, but Attwill^, the fierce pro 
secutor who, impassive, without a quaver m his voice, has 
demanded the sentence of death for Ettor, Giovanmtti and 
Caruso, is the spintual brother of Maura, the assassin of 
Ferrer, and the repubhc of the starry flag descends to the 

1 Mussolini sa)s “Qumn ’ who was the judge, not “AtoMll” who was 
the prosecutor m this case, but since it is quite clear that he means the 
prosecutor, I have substituted AttwiU” for “Quinn’‘ m two places m 
this editonal 
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level of the nations governed m an absolutist manner by 
emperors and kings Shades of Frankhn and of Washmgton, 
where are you^ Nostalgic evocation The repubhc has become 
a word without meamng, a mask, a mockery The ideas of 
justice, hberty and unselfishness have remamed on the one 
hand with impotent Quakerism and on the other they have 
been taken over, vivified andperpetuatedby theredproletanat 
that ascends toward, but is still far away from its goal The 
ruhng class, the American bourgeoisie, the brutal people of 
the dollar— for whom the saymg of Heme is true that gold 
is the god of our epoch and for whom Rothschild is the true 
supreme prophet— is no longer fettered by the old and 
romantic democratic caprices that inflamed the mmds before 
the war of secession The patriarchal period of the repubhc 
has for a long time been buned To day, bureaucracy and 
plutocracy, Rockefeller and Morgan dommate, and the 
voracious capitalism that fights its great battles at the Stock 
Exchange entrusts to the clubs of pohcemen and to the 
admmistrators of mercenary justice the task of repressmg, of 
subdumg and of driving back the workmg class when it 
abandons the gigantic mdustnal prisons and cries out its 
imprescriptible and sacred nght to a more human life In 
this tragic hour, the sky of our hopes is darkemng We 
remember another episode of the bourgeois vendetta The 
memory of those who were hanged at Chicago, innocent like 
those on trial at Salem, and their mnocence was later— too 
late '—officially recognized and proclaimed, the memory of 
the Chicago martyrs dnves from our souls any exaggerated 
illusion and places before us the fatal omen of to day and the 
eventual and terrible reahty of to morrow 
“0 workers of Italy, workers of all faiths who for months 
and months, have agitated m order to snatch away the fives 
of our heroic comrades from the legal snares of North 
American capitalism, will you now allow the horrible crime 
to be perpetrated? Will you permit Attwill and the twelve 
jurors to send to the electnc chair three men innocent of any 
blame and crime and guilty only of havmg fought for the 
cause of the oppressed? Ah, no You wiU mie the supreme 
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submit to destmy We want to break it, to transcend it with 
our will Ettor, Giovanmtti and Caruso must not fall mto 
the ambusn of boui^eois legahty 
‘Ai we wntc, we have before us a lef-er of Arturo Giovan 
mta, written to his family from the Lawrence prison in Sep 
tember It is a memorable document The warm sense of 
tenderness that pervades it reminds you of the testamentary 
letter of Giro Menotti, and the calm confidence in the tnumph 
of his own innocence remmds you of the defence of Socrates 
If your heart is not made of stone, you will feel moved to 
the point of tears A class that gives birth to men of this moral 
elevation cannot fail in its histone task And these men must 
hve' And to snatch them away from the executioner, let us, 
on the eve of the verdict, issue a desperate call to arms 
“Socialists, workers of Italy, take up our appeal, prepare 
yourselves to perform your full duty, support the work of the 
Amencan proletanat which is resolved to resort to any 
means whatsoever m order to save our mTepid comrades, and 
you will wm and we will wm In any case our consaence will 
be free of regrets If the North Amencan bourgeoisie should 
dare provoke the rage of the entire proletanat by convictmg 
the three innocent men, it will lose the nght to mvoke the 
mercy of the rebels who, on the day of victory— mindful of the 
past— will apply, without hesitation, the inexorable law of the 
desert ” 

Ettor, Giovanmtti, and Caruso were acqmtted Among 
those who were active m their defence was Nicola Sacco, then 
an obscure Itahan worker m the Umted States Had Musso 
lim been there at that time, he surely would have alhed him 
self with the defence forces In descnbmg and encouragmg 
the widespread agitation on behalf of Ettor and Giovanmtti 
and against the “homble reprisal that the bourgeoisie is 
trymg to inflict on two innocent persons”, he said “Although 
forced to witness it from a distance, we offer to our brother 
workers and soaalists of North America all our moral and 
material sohdanty ” 

Fifteen years after he wrote these artcles on the Lawrence 
case, Sacco and Vanzetti were executed m Massachusetts In 
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The Romagna was fertile ground for Mussolim’s savage and 
blasphemous attacks on Jesus Chnst, Christianity, and 
rehgion m general Agnosticism and atheism wer'^ widespread 
among the Romagnuoles who spoke out their anti clerical 
and anti religious views with the same zeal and fervour with 
which they had fought papal rule and had embraced the 
Mazzmian or socialist gospel Among Mussolim’s favourite 
formulae m his anti rehgious propaganda were Blanqui’s 
“Neither God nor Master” and Marx’s “Rehgion is the 
opium of the people” 

In December 1910, Mussohm paid his respects to the 
Christmas hohday m the followmg language “December 
25 the pnce list at the Bourse of moral values has a stock 
that is gomg up— compassion, but it has a stock that is going 
down— Chnstiamty Our century is not Christian, not even 
m compassion It feels it at fixed intervals Is it perhaps anti 
Christian^ No It pretends to be Christian, as Carduca says 
The last great Christian [Tolstoy] died yesterday m a small 
railway station m Russia The bankruptcy of Chnstiamty is 
documented It wanted to realize broAerhood among men, 
but men contmue to hate and to kill each other It was to be 
a purification of souls, but human wickedness is still wide 
spread The Christians have disappeared everywhere There 
are baptized people and there are followers perhaps of the 
letter, but such people are far away from the spint of the 
Gospel The Cathohc Christmas is a mystification Chnst is 
dead, and his teachmg is monbund But there is a hving 
Chnst the slave who for centunes has earned and still cames 
the cross ofpovert} This slave cannot celebrate the Christian 
Christmas He fives in preparation, m expectation He awaits 
the Anti Chnst, he prepares the Revolution The Human 
Christmas will come ” 

Mussohm went farther than most soaalist propagandists 
b) demandmg that followers of Marx should not countenance 
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of their families He insisted that the Forli sociahsts should 
cany out their anti rehgious \ie\^s in their daily h\es At a 
congress of the Fork sociahsts held m 1910, Mussohm laid 
down the law on the rehgious issue when he said “The ques 
tion IS dehcate, but it behoo\es us to face it It is nece^^sary to 
distmguish between ‘indi\idual behef and ‘religious prac 
tice’ The first cannot be controlled, and to it can be apphed 
the formula of the German socialists, ‘rehgion is a pm ate 
affair’, but ‘rehgious practice’ resolves itself mto a direct 
and indirect, a mediate and immediate support of the 
Church which to day is, indeed, not a commumt) of behemg 
souls, but a hierarchy of an economic and pohtical character 
The Church is an obstacle to the advent of socidli^m The 
sociahsts who support the Church retard the march of 
sociahsm This is clear And from these premises, it is easy to 
deduce the conduct of the soaahsts If thev wish to destroy 
the Church, they must begin, with themselves and with 
their families, to do without it ” 

Mussohm concluded by presentmg the follow mg resolution 
which was carried by a large majonty “The Collegial Con 
gress mamtains that the practice of the Cathohc or anv other 
faith IS mcompatible with socialist consistencv and it re'jolv es 
upon the expulsion from the party of those members who 
follow rehgious practices or tolerate them m their children 
Therefore it imposes upon the soaahsts the strict obhgation 
to avoid rehgious marriage, baptism of children and all 
other rehgious ceremomes 

The broad character of the Lotta^s propaganda against the 
“gangrenous and shameful sore of superstition” is noted m 
Mussohm’s review of the paper’s activit) m the vear 1910 
“We affirmed that traditional ant clencahsm had to be com 
pleted by ant rehgiomsm, and our ideas found full con 
firmaton m a congress of our federaton that forbade soaal 
ists to take part m rehgious practces and to tolerate them m 
their children ” 

Under his old pseudonym Vero Eretuo, he commemorated 
the anmversary of the birth of the Spanish anarchist and free 
^ On Mussolim’s relabons with women, see above, p 192 
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thinker Franasco Ferrer, “the last one— m order of tune- 
sacrificed by the Church of Rome The ‘old ravenous Vatican 
she wolf, against which Carducci imprecated, still has thirst 
for Wood If the holocaust of Ferrer, plotted at Rome and 

earned out at Montjuich, has filled our being with horror 
and mdignation, the present work of the clencal sect, de 
signed to defame the dead man, has proved to us that calumny 
is still the sovereign weapon of the pnests “ In his conclu 
sion, Mussolmi attacked Cardmal Della Chiesa, the future 
Pope Benedict XIV “Cardmal Della Chiesa, the present 
archbishop of prosperous and clencal Bologna, on bemg 
mterviewed by an editor of the Vik, dared to say that ‘ik 
anti clencal agitation in Italy might lead to the execution of another 
Ferrer^ Ah' no, reverend cardmal of the cnmmal Church 
Your prophecy will not come to pass The proletanat, which 
no longer wants to be dnven back again to the times of theo 
cratic Wbansm, will overturn you parasites who enjoy this 
earth while mortgaging heaven for the imbeciles, you and 
your churches, made the seats of your matenal rapme, you 
and your idols— without name and without life— already 
for a long time mute for fi:ee men ” 

To a senes entitled Martyrs of Free Thought, issued by the 
small Roman pubhshmg house of Podrecca and Galantara, 
Mussolmi contnbuted a small volume entitled Giovanni Huss, 
il vendico {John Huss, The Man of Truth) Although this volume 
was not published until 1913, when Mussohni was editor of 
the Avanti’,ht probably began wntmg it dunng the years 
1910 and 1911 An announcement m the Lotta, September 
23, 1911, said that the book was about to be published On 
October 14 of that year, Mussolmi was arrested for his 
propaganda agamst the Turco Italian War, and it is qmte 
likely that he continued to put together parts of the bio 
graphy dunng his five months’ term m prison The book e 
now rare and very (hfficult to obtam, owmg m part to the 
fact that a large edition was not issued and owmg in part to 
the amaety of the fascists to suppress it m order to conceal 
Mussohm’s anti Cathohe opimons Signora Sarfatti mentions 
the book, remarkmg that “not a copy of it is now procurable, 
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Mussolini seems always to have had a speaal hatred for 
Freemasonry Almost everythmg about it was repugnant to 
him Masonry represented a democratic, humamtanan, and 
bourgeois attitude of rmnd which he had repeatedly lam 
pooned Its anti clencalism was conventional and formal 
It was just another organization of petty pohtiaans and 
'‘careerists” Its “bourgeois” and insmcere mtemationalism 
repelled the propagandist for whom the only true mtema 
tional was that of the exploited workers As an enemy of 
“secret” factions and as a lover of fightmg m the open, he 
held in contempt the Masons’ ngmarole of secrecy At heart 
a sectarian himself, he vilified the Masomc sect not because it 
was a sect, but because it was a sect other than his own The 
factious socialist would prohibit his comrades from wor 
shippmg m the “great sect”— the Church of Rome— and 
fixim joimng the “lay congregation —the Masomc Order 
Masonry m Italy, as m other Latm countnes, has been 
pnmanly a pohtical orgamzation with no single party label, 
but anxious to dominate as many parties as it could, wheieas 
m Anglo Saxon countnes, this order has been pnmanly a 
soaal organization A halo of digmty surrounded Itahan 
Masonry ever smce it took an active part m favour of Itahan 
unification After 1870, many of its “brothers” were promi 
nent leaders m vanous Itahan pohtical parties As Itahan 
soaahsm became more reformist and democratic, many 
Masons jomed it, reconolmg m their own way their allegi 
ance both to soaahsm and Freemasonry Mussolmi, the 
anti reformist and ant democratc revolutonary soaahst, 
attacked such dual allegiance as a mark of that “pohtcal 
and moral hybndism” which he despised His formula was 
no man can be at once a soaahst and a Mason 
After the revolutonary elements had gamed control of the 
soaahst party m 1912, Mussolmi, their Duce, demanded at 
the Congress of Ancona in 1914, that all Masons withm the 
party choose ather soaahsm or Freemasonry The result was 
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an exodus of several prominent members who were Masons 
In 1923, Mussolim, the Duce of fascism, declared that no one 
could be at once a fascist and a Mason, and he demanded that 
the fascists in the Masonic Order either give up their Masomc 
membershiporleave the fascist party After i92^,Mussohmbe 
came a sectanan par excellence he estabhshed the so called 

totahtanan state, suppressmg the Masomc Order entirely and, 
along with it, all pohtical parties except the fascist partv, 
which eventually was made identical with the Itahan state 
and the Itahan nation The fasast sect is now the state m 
Italy Consequently, anyone opposed to the fascist party is 
not only anti fascist but anti national and anti Itahan as well 
As the obscure editor of the Class Struggle, Mussohm sought 
to extirpate aU Masomc influence from the socialist party so 
as to make it less bourgeois and more proletarian “The 
pohtics of the Itahan subversives will always be a ludicrous 
comedy until the repubhcans and also the soaahsts have the 
courage to free themselves of Masomc tutelage and of the 
longmg for immediate success ” In 1910, he had no hesitancy 
in taking a clear stand on a referendum about to be called by 
the Executive Committee of the Itahan soaahst party on the 
“\exatious Masomc question”, and it was doubtless because 
of bs mtransigent attitude that the delegates at a congress of 
the Fork sociahst federation unammously voted the incom 
patibihty between the two positions of soaahst and Mason 
“Recent events have again shown what dangerous Masomc 
gangrene is hidden in the bosom of our partv *** To the 
question— can a soaahst become a member of the Masomc 
Order^— we will answer No Must a sociahst who is m the 
Masomc Order be expelled from the party^ M e will answer 
Yes We have several hundred leaders who work for the 
mterests of the lodge to wbch they belong mstead of workmg 
for the mterests of the proletanat It is necessary to sweep 
them away, to purify the air infected by the old sinister lay 
congregation ^ Then we shall breathe better ” 

^ I think the Masonic Order was first called a lay congregation bv 
the historian and independent sociahst Ettore Ciccotti, whom Mussolmi 
admired 
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In 191 1, Mussolini wrote “We are happy not to have any 
point of contact with this ndiculous [Masonic] assoaaton, 
which if It had reasons for existing m other toies, is to day- 
in the century of enhghtenment— an anachronistic and 
luinous rehc hke the Church of Rome 

Mussohm’s anti Masomc bias was stimulated by his hatred 
of the repubhcans, many of whom were promment Masons 
While some Masons reconciled the triangle with Marx, otheis 
reconciled it with Mazzim When certain Forli repubhcans 
shouted “Down with Masonry the editor of the Lotta di 
Classe questioned their smcenty “No paper— not even the 
local repubhcan paper [// Pensiero] which always has known 
how to be prudently sdent on the Masomc question— has 
attacked with such consistency and violence the old ana 
chromstic mstituton as ours has done We have fought and 
we shall fight the Masomc infiltration m sociahsm The first 
Forhvese to refuse our paper were the Masons Everyone 
knows that between us and the Masons there do not exist 
relaUons of any knd, either pohtical or personal We can cry 
out ‘Down with Masonry*’ without anyone’s takmg us by 
the ears and admomshmg silence But the republicans** 
Their party is the servant of Masonry Their tradition is 
Masomc ” 

It IS clear that during his career as a socialist up to 1914 
and during his career as a fascist since 1923, Mussohm hated 
and fought the Freemasons One qualification must be made 
fi-om the tune he began advocating Itahan intervention m the 
Great War m 1914 up to a month or so after the fascist 
“March on Rome” m October 1922, he closed his eyes to his 
anti Masomc scruples and often co operated with the Free 
masonsj not to jom them, to be sure, or even to strengthen 
them, but rather to exploit their powerful aid for his own 
pohtical purposes The Masons were aware of tbs, but they 
thought they could exploit Mussohm and his Mowers for 
their own objects Of course, the Masons and Mussohm 
actually distrusted one another When Mussohm became 
Itahan Prime Minister, he received a warm tel^am of con 
gratulations fi:om the Grand Master of the Itahan Grand 
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As editor of the Lotia di Classe, Mussolini continued to extol 
the virtues of violence and showed none of the horror for it 
that was characteristic of most sociahsts He had what he 
called a “barbanc” conception of socialism “I conceive of it 
as the greatest act of negation and of destruction that history 
records ” 

Towards the end of June 1910, the Colon Theatre m 
Buenos Aires was bombed A few days later, in the course of a 
debate with a repubhcan at Voltre, a small town near Forli, 
Mussohm was reported by the Lotta to have “had words of 
approval for the unknown thrower of the bomb” The report 
was complemented hy an article m which Mussohm justified 
the bombmg “The other mght, while all the upper nobihty 
and bourgeoisie of Buenos Aires were at the immense and 
splendid Colon Theatre for a gala performance, an audaaoiis 
man threw a bomb in the orchestra Result one dead and 
several mjured The perpetrator of this attentat has not yet 
been found although the pohee have promised an award of 
20,000 lire to whoever finds him The bomb is evidently the 
first reply of the revolutiomsts to martial law Since meetings 
are prohibited, newspapers are burned and the mihtants are 
put m pnson, they could not help resorting to extreme 
measures Against violence, violence ” 

This extreme position caused a certam stir among Forli 
soaalists who, though far fi:om bemg moderates, were neither 
terronsts nor apologists for terrorism But Mussohm did 
not waver He heaped scorn on the “sensibilities” of some 
soaahsts, and m a manner characteristic of him when he 
must have his way, he told the Forli soaalists that if they did 
not like his views, he would not hesitate to leave them In an 
article entitled “Sensibihties”, Mussohm, who had been 
editor of the Class Struggle about six months, wrote 

“What I said at Voltre and what I wrote m this paper 
regardmg the attentat m Buenos Aires have aroused a certam 
sensation among some comrades and have made the very 
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delicate chords of their sensibihties vibrate It would cer 
tainly not be worth while to bring out the matter if it did 
not hirmsh the occasion for some considerations of a general 
character 

“I admit without argument that bombs cannot constitute, 
m normal times, a means of sociahst action But when 
a government— repubhcan or monarchical, impenal or 
Bourbon— gags you and throws you outside of the law and 
humamty, oh ^ then, you must not curse agamst violence which 
answers violence, even if it results m some innocent victims 
I find that many socialists are too frequently moved by the 
misfortunes of the bourgeoisie and remam impassive to those 
of the proletariat So much is this true that we have grown 
accustomed to proletanan massacres At one time, there were 
protests, to day, there are no protests It b found natural 
that the skm of the proletanat should serve as the target of the 
Centanms and associates ^ But when it is a question of some 
bourgeois son of a bitch who all of a sudden goes to the devil, 
when It is a question of the tender and perfumed skm of y oung 
and pretty anstocratic ladies, many socialists unloose their 
reserve of lachrymal hquid They become merciful m the face 
of a bourgeois tragedy, while the bourgeois have not been and 
they will never be merciful in the face of a proletanan 
tragedy The parts of a machine matter more to the 
capitalist than the hmbs of a worker The speculator gambles 
on the misfortunes of human soaety, and he does not care if 
his acts fill the streets with victims The law does not have 
pity for the unfortunate one who has fallen into the abvss of 
poverty, but it depnves him of his last rags and auctions 
them off Thiers had no pity for the Communards , [General] 
Bava Beccans emptied the streets of Milan with grape shot 
[m 1898], Alphonso [XIII] of Spam was not moved on 
Ferrer’s account But instead, some sociahsts are moved 
on account of the victim at the Colon Theatre m Buenos 
Aires Oh, do not fear * The workers of the Pampas 
certainly were not present on that gala evemng The dead per 

1 Enrico Centanni was an Italian police officer who was notorious 
for his brutalit) m the “proletarian massacre ’ at Candela m 1902 
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son IS not a proletarian These unilateral sensibihties of many 
socialists are produced by residues of Chnstiamty that arc 
still ahve m their souls It is Chnstiamty which has given us 
this morbid mercy that is charactenstic of hystencal women 
Soaahsm instead is a rude, fierce thing, made up of contrasts 
and of violent elements Socialism is war And m a war, woe 
to the merciful ' They will be vanqmshed ” 

A certam “G M ”, doubtless a soaahst of the Fork group, 
wrote a letter to the Lotta expressing his unfavourable opimon 
of Mussohm’s views, callmg the bomb thrower ‘ a cowardly 
person” and emphasizing the fact that socialism had been 
revised and corrected and that the true strength of the new 
soaahsm lay m organization ^ But the fiery Mussohm would 
brook no cntiasm The bomb thrower, he insisted, was not a 
coward And those who comimtted violent acts were not 
madmen Angiohllo— the assassin of the Spamsh Munster, 
Canovas del Castillo— Bresa— the assassm of King Humbert 
of Italy— and Sophia Perovskaia— the Russian nihilist who 
was imphcated m the assassmation of Czar Alexander II— 
were not insane Part ofMussohm’s reply to “G M” follows 
‘T admit that the socialism of to day is very different fi:om 
the one I long for, provided that soaahsm as an idea is dis 
tmguished firom the soaahst party I know that soaahsm has 
been revised and corrected Too much so ' Too much so > So 
much revised, so much corrected that it no longer fiightens 
anyone, and the bourgeoisie jokes and hums a lullaby to the 
old hon that no longer has any teeth, no longer has any claws 
and no longer roars but bleats The devil with revised and 
corrected soaahsm * If it is corrected still a httle more, it will 
no longer be distmguished fi:om the humamtananism of the 
mtelhgent bourgeois who are represented to day by that 
Luzzatn before whom the very much revised and correct 
soaalists of the Itahan parliament prostrate themselves *** 
“All those at the Colon Theatre on that famous gala 
evenmg were representatives of the governmental reaction 

^ I think “G M ” was Giovanm Medri, one of the more moderate 
Fork soaalists and a member of the Executive Committee of the Fork 
socialist federation, who disagreed with Mussohm on a few occasions 
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Is the thrower of the bomb a cowardly person simply because 
he lost himself in the crowds But did not even Fehce Orsim 
try to hide himselP^ Ajid do not the Russian terronsts try to 
avoid arrest, alter striking a blow^ Are those who commit an 
individual act heroes and madmen at the same tme? Nearly 
always they are heroes, but almost never are they insane 
Insane, an Angiohllo^ Insane, a Bresci^ Insane, a Sophia 
Perovskaia^ Ah, no Their behaviour has wrung hues of 
admiration from bourgeois joumahsts of great mteUigence, 
hke Rastignac ^ In judging these men and their acts, let us 
not place ourselves on the same level of the bourgeois and 
pohce mentahty We sociahsts must not throw stones at each 
other Let us recognize, instead, that individual acts also have 
their value and, at times, mark the begimung of profound 
social transformations I notice that I have been a bit lengthy, 
but the subject is worthy of being amply treated To conclude, 
let us hope that the revisions and corrections of sociahsm will 
cease Socialism must remam a terrible, grave, subhme thing 
Only at this price will it be able to realize the hopes of the 
proletariat Revised and corrected socialism is the haven of 
graft for the pohticians and the weak ” 

In a postscnpt to this article, Mussolini added 

“It is needless to say that if the majority of the sociahsts 
grouped around this newspaper should declare itself 
favourable to revised and corrected sociahsm of the G M 
type, I would go immediately among those who practice a 
soaahsm that is unrevised and uncorrected, indeed very 
incorrect At any rate, this will be seen at the commg 
collegial meetmg ” 

Nothmg happened at this local sociahst congress, Musso 
Imi remamed at his post and kept on glonfymg violence and 
recalhng with pnde the violent deeds of various revolution 

1 Orsini (1819-1838) was an Italian patnot and conspirator who ^vas 
executed for attempting to assassinate ^apoleon III He was bom at 
Meldola, a Romagnuole town near Forli 

The pseudonvm of Vincenzo Morello a well known 

Italian conservative journalist who later became a fascist and was made 
amember of the Itahan Senate b\ Mussolim m 1923 , see above, p 149 
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ists Though he had reservations about the utihty of assassinat 
mg the King of Italy on the ground that such an act would 
not necessarily lead to a revolution or to substantial changes 
in the Itahan pohtical system, he had no hesitancy m 
applauding pohtical assassination in a country hke Russia 
where the government was so personahstic According to him, 
the Russia of the proletarians was waiting to smash the bones 
of the Czar, the “Little Father”, whose hands were red with 
blood Another of his Russian heroes, besides Sophia Perov 
skaia, was Sazonoff who was imphcated m the murder of the 
Czarist mimster Plehve in 1904 

“He IS dead The Reuter Agency lacomcally announces his 
death Sazonoff, you will ask, who was he^ Subversives, your 
memory is in truth shppery Remember Plehve, the san 
gumary mimster of Russia, the man who had filled up the 
Schlusselburg [Russian pnson for pohtical offenders], who 
had populated Siberia and had authorized and encouraged 
the ‘pogroms’ of KishmefP Well, one day Plehve paid with 
his hfe for all his cnmes He died, tom to pieces by a bomb 
Sazonoff, one of the bomb throwers or one of the accomphces, 
was arrested They did not want to hang him They preferred 
to relegate him to Sibena for the rest of his hfe There, after 
several years of suffering, he committed smcide We remem 
ber him with reverence ” 

When the Russian Pnme Mimster, Peter Stolypm, was 
murdered m September 1911, Mussohm hailed bs assassm 
“Nemesis has struck bm dead He had it commg to him 
Stolypm, obhque, smister, bloodthirsty, deserved bs fate 
The Russia of the proletanans is celebratmg and waits for 
the dynamite that will smash the bones of the Little Father 
whose hands are red with blood Is the tragic end of the 
mimster of Nicholas II probably the begmnmg of a new 
period of revolutionary action^ We hope so Meanwhile, 
glory to the man who has accomphshed the sacred act of the 
Avenger*” 

It IS obvious that m bs apologia for violence, Mussohm 
resembled the terronsts rather than the soaahsts In January 
1 91 1, there occurred the famous Batde of Sidney Street m 
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London, which the Annual Register called “one of the most 
amazing scenes of disorder and bloodshed in Enghsh 
history” Two well armed Russians, allegedly members of a 
gang of burglars, had for some time evaded the pohce and 
had finally found refuge in a house on Sidney Street A 
formidable barrage of bullets was exchanged between them 
and an unusually large pohce force, and the “battle” did not 
end until the house was burned down and the bodies of the 
two men were found m the rums Were these men criminals 
or anarchists^ Mussohm hastened to their defence and 
exalted their resistance to authonty in an article he wrote 
for the syndicahst paper Pagine Lihere 

“No The tragedy of London cannot be measured by the 
yardstick of current morahty Were the men who were 
burned in the house on Sidney Street perhaps criminals^ No 
They cannot be jumbled together in the same cage of the 
Assizes along with the brute who in a moment of alcohohc 
delirium, plants a knife in the stomach of his dnnking com 
pamon Were they thieves^ Not at all Would you perhaps 
want to put them in the company of a trolley pickpocket^ 
They did not rob m order to enjoy themselves, to ha\e some 
thing to squander, to indulge in debauchery They were 
filthily dressed, they slept in an attic in the most miserable 
section of the metropolis 

“Anarcbsts, then^ Yes, anarchists But in the classic sense 
of the word Haters of work because physical work— and let us 
have the courage to proclaim it once and for all '—brutalizes 
and does not ennoble man, haters of property which seals 
the differences between one mdividual and another, haters of 
hfe , but, above all, haters, demers, destroyers of society The 
social apocalypse ' Do you recall Sandor Petofi in his Dream 
of a MaimaiP The madman, with immortal hatred, dnlls the 
bowels of the old earth Gettmg to the centre, he fills up the 
hole with dynanute and sets it on fire Our planet and its 
inhabitants are dispersed m pieces through sidereal space 

“Tbs pahngenetic anarcbsm explains the tragedv of 
London And only Russians could have been its protagonists 
Only m Russia are there still Chnstians and anarchists 
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Among us, the one and the other have disappeared Anarch 
ism that IS adapted to the masses loses all its grandiose, heroic 
quahty because the mass, be it a crowd or an army, is cowardly 
Only these subhme, violent people who hve beyond good 
and evil can call themselves anarchists The battle of London, 
the new event amid the grey Enghsh happenings, this 
Shakespearian drama is full of very eloquent warmngs It is 
well that the upper stratum of society, made up of men and 
women who have attamed the quid medium of material happi 
ness, should reahze from time to time that underground vol 
came explosions are being prepared It is a salutary nervous 
shock , It is an appeal cried out by the voice of dynamite 
“Are these volunteers of destruction— so distant from us in 
hfe and in death— the last violent men of the old world or the 
first violent men of the new world 
On March 14, 1912, Antomo D’Alba, an Itahan stone 
mason, attempted to assassinate King Victor Emmanuel of 
Italy The congratulations to the King on his escape sickened 
and repelled the editor of the Lotta d% Classe, who had just 
been released from prison for his violent opposition to the 
Turco Itahan War He quoted with approval passages from 
a bnlhant book by Arturo Labriola, in which was portrayed 
the “indescribable spectacle” of Itahans of the Right and of 
the Left, mcludmg many sociahsts, after the assassination of 
Kmg Humbert in 1900 Labnola stated that the people who 
were supposed to be citizens were instead “serfs freed by 
chance” and that they recognized their servile condition by 
prostrating themselves without any sense of digmty at the foot 
of the throne ^ Twelve years had passed, and Mussohm saw 
m the popular reaction to D’ Alba’s act a justification for 
wnting “After the attempt of March 14, we can declare with 
a calm conscience that the people of serfs freed by chance are 
more slavish and servile than ever ” He was so disgusted with 
the reformist socialist deputies, hke Bissolati, Cabnm and 
Bonomi, who had gone to the Quinnal to express their 
congratulations to the Kmg that he demanded them expul 
sion from the party It was one thing for sociahsts like hunself 
^ Storm di dm amUi i^jgog, Milan, 1910, especially p 77 
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to reject political assassmatior as a tactic m Italy, and quue 
another for sociahsts to go out of their way to use the attempt 
on the Kang’s life as a pretext for viSiting or sendmg telegrams 
to the monarch, thus performing a pohncal act oi subjection 
to a system” Mussohm also had this to say 
“The reprobation of \iolence does not in any way carry 
with it homage lo the Head of the State This homage must 
be left to the monarchists It may be that the King is tne 
head of the state, but we sociahsts are not subjects of this sta+e 
except by force , it may be that the King is the symbol of the 
nation, but we sociahsts are not citizens of this nation except 
by force The personal quahties of the King are out of dis 
cussion For us, the King is a man subject, hke all other men, 
to the comic and tragic extravaganzas of destm\ There is no 
reason why the sociahsts should be an\ more mo\ed for him 
than for any one else Quite the contrary ' If we introduce 
into our subjective evaluation an objective element, that is, 
the value of the individual as a producer, then between the 
accident that strikes a Kmg and that which strikes a worker, 
the first can leave us indifferent while the other wnngs tears 
from us 

“The King is a citizen who is ‘useless’ by defimtion Many 
peoples, ancient and modem, have dismissed their kmgs, when 
they did not wish to safeguard themselves better by sendmg 
them to the guillotme, and those peoples find themselves m 
the vanguard of civil progress *** Those sociahsts who avail 
themselves of every occasion to show themselves devoted to 
the Kmg are ready for government jobs The King is a 
man, and an attempt on his life does rot transcend the 
hmits of a news item Now, he who helps to exploit the sordid 
monarchical speculation, he who follows Giohtti to the 
Qumnal must be ehminated from our ranks It is necessary 
to have the courage to disqualify pubhcly and solemnly a 
handful of men who are prostituung the party Or must we 
then fall headlong into the ndicuious^ Alas, everything is 
possible in the country where the orange, the socialist 
monarchical idyll, and the compromismg and unprmcipled 
pohtics of ‘serfs freed by chance’ flounsh ” 

p 
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Mussokm’s disapproval of political assassination, not on 
grounds of principle but on grounds of expediency— rejecting 
It as a matter of pokey if it could not kelp tke revolutionary 
cause as m Italy and commending it if it could help the 
revolutionary cause as in Russia— is ampkfied in his comment 
on an article by Francesco Ciccotti, who had been in charge 
of the Lotta when Mussohm was in prison Ciccotti also 
assailed the soaahst visitors to the Qumnal, but, unlike 
Mussohm, he maintained that human life is inviolable 
“We sociahsts”, he asserted, “have been and remam alone 
in proclaiming the mviolabihty without exception of human 
life ” Mussohm criticized this preimse as follows “As the 
readers see, the premise from which Ciccotti sets out in his 
article is different from mme, but the conclusion is the same 
For Ciccotti, human hfeis ‘always’ and for everyone sacred, 
that IS, It has in itself an absolute, immanent value Instead, 

I consider life a relative good, a means, not an end In 
any case, whether the pohtical attentat be disowned because- 
as I maintain— It is useless to the ends of the sociahst revolu 
tion or whether it be reproved m the name of the idea that 
human hfe is sacred, one fact is certain that nothing m 
sociahst thought and tradition justifies the courtier hie act 
of Bissolati and his comrades ” 

At the national sociahst congress held at Reggio Emiha in 
July 1910, Mussohm had the satisfaction of dehvenng a 
phihppic against Bononu, Cabrim, and Bissolati and of 
presentmg the resolution which resulted in their expulsion 
from the party 

In another important comment about D’Alba in June 1912, 
Mussohm censured the mqmsitorial methods of the Itahan 
pohee and judges who were trying to force D’Alba to imph 
cate others m his attempted crime The reader should bear 
in mind that the “third degree” methods which were con 
demned by Mussohm and which were rather unusual in pre 
fasast Italy from 1900 to 1922, have become a regular feature 
of Itahan pohee and judicial procedure under Mussohm’s 
fascist rule “The old methods stiU prevail The Itahan 
mvestigatmg judge is always an ‘mqmsitor’ judge The Itahan 
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judiciary does not believe in Beccaria; instead, it follows 
Torquemada. Antonio D’Alba has been tortured. They 
made him say it. Take a man, be he the strongest in the 
world, imprison him, subject him to daily interrogatories, 
crush^ him^ under the exasperating barrage of questions, 
promises, insinuations and threats, and this man, to save 
himself, to withdraw’ and to flee in some w’ay from the 
diabolical, atrocious persecution of the judge, will talk, will 
invent, will lie.” 

The fundamental law of Mussolini’s life is “an eye for an 
eye, a tooth for a tooth”. There is nothing he could better 
understand than an attempt to assassinate him. His primitive 
love of violence is so deeply ingrained in his nature that 
it would seem idle to discuss at length his “teachers” on the 
subject of violence; and yet, so much confusion has arisen 
on this matter that it is worth while to consider his relation- 
ship to one of his alleged teachers, Georges Sorel, the 
French “apostle of violence”. 
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Although a host of writers, ranging from scribblers to “social 
scientists”, have talked about the profound influence of 
Sorel (1847-192'’) on the intellectual formation of Mussohm, 
not one of them, it appears, presents a single bit of documen 
tary and rehable evidence to show that Mussolim had ever 
read Sorel or had ever been acquainted with his ideas The 
Sorehans, m their enthusiasm for their mitre, say that Lenin 
as well as Mussohm owed a great deal to Sorel, while Musso 
hni’s hero worshippers have been anxious to show that their 
Duce has had great mentors like Sorel and Nietzsche 
Assummg a prion that mentors there must be, they display 
m their wntn^s absolute disregard for texts, documents, 
chronology and other difiiculties attending the writing of 
intellectual history All this has led to confusion We do not 
wish to mmimize m the least the importance of mtellectual 
currents in history We are inchned, m fact, to attach the 
greatest significance to them What we protest against is the 
careless use and clever invention of sources, the guess work, 
false assumpbons and speculation that charactenze so much 
intellectual history 

In discussing Mussohm’s early and obscure connection with 
Sorel on the basis of the sources, we shall see how he was 
famihar with Sorel’s ideas, cited him often, reviewed his 
famous work Rejlections on Violence, admired him for a time 
and eventually became one of bs most violent defamers Our 
mam concern is Sorel’s relationsbp to Mussohm as an 
individual rather than bs relationsbp to fascism as a 
movement 

Before the Great War, Sorel had acbeved considerable 
prominence as a social philosopher and as one of the most 
mtebgent and profound students of Marx Unfortunately, 
the importance of bs works on Marxism and revolutonary 
philosophy has been obscured by the popularity of bs 
Rejlections on Violence, a sort of bible for revolutionary syndi 
calists As a theoretiaan of syndicahsm during the first 
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decade of this centurv, he was better known in Italy than in 
his native country Some of his best writings— books and 
articles— appeared for the first time in Italian This Latin 
interpreter of Marx and his “glosses” on the author of Das 
Kapital appealed more to the Itahan revolutiomst of the 
extreme left than did the more staid, tern a Lm, mechamstic, 
and “prosaic” interpretation of Marx by most German 
sociahsts There was not a socialist in Italy with a modicum 
of culture who had not heard of him Tne average Itahan 
syndicahst or s\ndicahst sympathizer regarded him as his 
maitre, and it was fashionable to cite and quote him or talk 
about him 

Mussohm learned about Sorel as a result of his intimate 
contact with the revolutionarv mihea in which he h<td mo\ed 
since he was a boy Even as a vouthfiil immigrant in Sw itzer 
land between 1902 and 1904, he was aware of Sorel’s growing 
reputation, and in an article written in 1901, he referred to 
Sorel’s well known attacks on intellectuals, the prof issionch de 
lapensee He early became one of a large category of &ociahst 
agitators and journahsts who could easiH cite a Sorehan 
phrase or allude to a Sorehan idea ^n\one who carefulK 
watches re\olutionary mo\ements will soon ob:>ene that 
almost all those who take an acti\e part m them are in some 
way famihar with the ideas and phrases of the “intellectual^)” 
of these movements, such as Marx and Sorel who, besidei» 
bemg provocative thinkers, were bnUiant phrase makers 
The revolutionary press, including daily newspapers, penod 
icals, pamphlets, and books, and re\olutionary oral propa 
ganda have greatly aided in the diffusion of “sociahst cul 
ture” among the masses an ommvorous reader of the 
revolutionary press and as an active sociahst of the left it 
was easy for Mussohm to know abou^ Sorel 

The name of Sorel was coni!tantl\ brought to the fore m 
the factonal disputes between \arious elements in the 
Itahan sociahst movement What was first called the revolu 
tionary and later the syndicahst element in the party popu 
lanzed Sorel in its propaganda In 1902, Ajturo Labnola 
and Walter Mocchi, two of the earhest Itahan exponents of 
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syndicalism, founded U Avaniuardia Somlista {The Somlist 
Vanguard) In his contributions to this weekly, Mussolini 
clearly showed his syndicalist leanmgs These are further 
illustrated by his writings m VAvvenire del Lavoraton between 
1902 and 1904 and by his exalted praise of the general strike 
of 1 904 and the Parma strike of 1 908 Sorehan ideas were also 
disseminated by Pa^ne Libete^ a syndicahst monthly founded 
by Arturo Labnola and A 0 Olivetti in 1906, which Musso 
hm read and to which he contibuted a few articles It must 
always be borne in mind that at no time was Mussohm a 
reformist sociahst and that his sympathies with the syndi 
cahsts quite naturally brought Sorel’s name frequently 
before lum 

Another syndicahst monthly which popularized Sorel was 
11 Bivenm Sociak [The Social Future), iomdd by Enrico Leone 
and Paolo Mantca m 1905 It is important to observe that 
this Itahan review began to pubhsh the essays of Sorel, which 
later constituted his Rejkctions Thus, Mussohm had easy 
access to them The essays on violence that Sorel had written 
for the Dwenm in 1905, 1906, and 1907 were collected in a 
brochure pubhshed in 1907 under the title Lo sciopero ^enerde 
e k molem [The General Sink and Violence) with a preface by 
Leone Consequently, the ideas in the Reflections had gamed 
currency m Italy before they were prmted in volume form 
m France For the sake of completeness, it should be added 
that during the first half of 1906, the Mouvement Soadiste, the 
French syndicahst review edited by Hubert Lagardelle, also 
published Sorel’s essays on the subject of violence This 
periodical was widely arculated in Italian extreme left circles, 
and it IS highly probable that Mussohm read it and thus 
became further acquainted with Sorel 
In May 1908, Sorel’s views on violence, expressed m the 
Divemre Sociak and the Mouvement Socialiste, were pubhshed 
m volume form under the title Reflections sur la Violence On 
May 1 8, the day when the first edition appeared, the Matin 
of Pans published Sorel’s article entitled "Apology for 
Violence”, which was added as an appendix to the later 
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One of the first Italian translations of this article appeared 
on May 29, 1908, in a socialist weekly of Turin, La Guerra 
Sociale [The Social War) Several days later, Mussohm 
repubhshed this translation in La Lima of Oneglia In his 
small way, he too was helping to circulate Sorel’s ideas 
Mussolmi prefaced this translation with a bnef statement lo 
the effect that his own ideas on violence had found “a suffici 
ently authoritative confirmation” m Sorel’s article However 
immodest this remark may appear, it seems to be accurate, 
for I think that on the subject of violence, Mussohm sincerely 
felt that he had httle or nothing to learn from Sorel Sorel 
merely confirmed Mussolim’s faith in violence, on which he 
had been nurtured by his native, “red” Romagna Because 
Mussohm was a behever in the efficacy of violence as an 
agency of social transformation and because Sorel was a 
philosophical exponent of such an idea, it does not at all 
follow that Mussohm denved his views on violence from 
Sorel Social ‘ scientists” who hke to talk about Sorel’s influ 
ence on Mussohm and on other pohtical contemporanes are 
prone to isolate the Sorel phenomenon They easilv forget 
that men hke Mussohm were reared in a tradition of revolu 
tionary sociahsm and from their early vouth, were exposed 
to ideas on violence expressed by anarchists and by Marx and 
many of his interpreters, not to speak of the Mazzmian 
“theory of the dagger”, the deeds of pohtical assassins, the 
example of the French Revolution and the Paris Commune, 
the voluminous hterature of revolt, and practical exponents 
of violence smce time immemonal Numerous histonans and 
writers on the “social sciences” have been so deeply imbued 
with pacifist, humamtanan, and democratic sentiments that 
they find it difficult to attam a sympathetic understanding of 
the restless, passionate anxiety on the part of social revolu- 
tomsts to overthrow the estabhshed order by violent, extra 
legal means A more intimate knowledge of the hterature 
of revolt in the mneteenth century would help enormously 
in properly estimatmg the influence of Sorel’s wntmgs on 
revolutionary movements 

Unless such factors as these are kept m mmd, the discus 
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Sion of Sorel’s influence on Mussolini and others is likely to 
become ridiculous In Mussolini’s case, let us remember, above 
all, his temperament and his Romagnuole background Of 
him It i\ould almost suffice to say that he was a typical 
Romagnuole revolutiomst, a revolutionary child of that 
Romagna which abounded m rebels who almost instmct 
ively understood the need for violence Preceding pages of 
this book are so lull of allusions to Mussohm’s exaltation 
of violence and of the “voice of dynamite” that we need 
not recapitulate them here 

Philosophers of force or violence hke Sorel made bnlhant 
contributions to methodology m interpreting histoncal events 
and may also have helped “critics” originating from the 
democratic, pacifist, and humamtarian bourgeoisie to appre 
aate the sig^cance of violence But to acknowledge this is 
not to see in every twentieth century pohtical exponent of 
violence a student of Sorel The revolutionary sociahsts and 
syndicalists who appealed to the authority of Sorel dunng the 
first decade of the present century were pleased to have this 
“intellectual” of “bourgeois ongm” as a new ally in their 
exaltation of violence Moreover, since Sorel himself professed 
deep faith m the creation of a new society by the proletanan 
clas% they regarded him as a mihtant in their own ranis 
The appreciation of Sorel’s intellectual merits by Benedetto 
Croce, ie great philosopher, spread the Frenchman’s fame 
m Italy In 1907, Croce wrote a celebrated article on Sorel, 
which appeared in modified form as the introduction to the 
Itahan translation of Sorel’s Repctions sur la Violence in 1909 
Sorel became a fad m Italy not only m syndicalist and 
revolutonary circles but also m what might be called “hour 
geois” and “mtellectual” centres At Itahan cafes and intd 
lectual salons, he was a favounte topic The senous agncul 
tural conflicts m 1908 in the Parma district, a stronghold of 
Italian syndicahsm, deepened the interest in syndicahsm and 
m Sorel who loomed large as its leading exponent At the 
height of Sorel’s reputation in Italy m 1908 and 1909, 
numerous articles appeared on him in the Itahan press 
The Corme della Seroj the great conservative hberal daily 
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of Milan, published an extensive article on “the aposde of 
violence” , other non sociahst newspapers and periodicals, 
as well as the small, provincial socialist weekhes, earned 
articles on him and populanzed his phraseology Few were 
the professional Itahan pubhcists who did not have something 
to say about the French writer 
With this background in mind, it is not surpnsmg to find 
Mussohm among the manv sociahst joumahsts who spoke of 
Sorel in 1909 For example, he summed up and reviewed at 
some length the Itahan translation of the Rejieettons and 
showed an mieUigent understanding and gr^sp of many of 
Sorel’s favourite ideas and sentiments the theory' of myths, 
especially in its relation to the myth of the proletanan general 
strike, the antipathv to democracy in general and to the 
democratic, parLamentary, and humamtarian brand of 
sociahsm in particular, the contempt for an ‘mtellectua 
lized” sociahsm, the exhortation to proletarian violence as 
an essential charactenstic and mamfestation of the class war , 
the high moral values of proletarian violence as an heroic and 
subhme expression of the spint of the revolting masses, the 
great promise of a new and vigorous etbes of producers , the 
importance of arousing the ‘‘terrible”, belhcose instincts of 
the proletanans in their struggle against the bourgeoisie ? nd 
the insistence on a constant state of war between the prole 
tanat and the bourgeoisie Incidentally, hlussohni linked 
together both Sorel and Croce as thinkerb who avoided 
‘learned verbal mampulations ’ and as men who manifested 
a “desire for clarity, smeentv' and probitv in research Both 
are opposed to superficial positivism as well as metaphvsical 
cloudiness, both teach men that hfe is struggle, sacrifice, 
conquest, a contmuous ‘surpassing of ore’s self ’ 

That Mussohm was well acquainted with Sorel car there 
fore admit of no doubt The most important thing to empha 
size here is that he responded with considerable enthusiasm 

1 It IS Vk ell know n that Croce, probably the greatest In mg philosopher, 
IS an opponent of Mussohm s fascist “totahtarian” state The fascist 
Duce hi encouraged his press and his mtellectual s\cophants to 
mdulge m vulgar defamation of Croce 
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to Sord (and for that matter to all otner wnters whom he has 
cited with favour) because he found in the French writer a 
bnlhant rationahzation of his own pohtical impulses and 
sentiments, particularly his passionate hatred of reformist, 
parhamentary sociahsm and his passionate love of violent 
pohtical struggle 

But Mussohm’s enthusiasm for Sorel was short hved in 
deed, for it disappeared by the end of 1910 when he began 
calumniating the French writer The history of the estrange 
ment between Sorel and certain extreme revolutionary groups 
is instructive and will help to explain Mussohm’s contemp 
tuous opimon of Sorel In 1908, Sord ceased to contribute to 
the Mouvmnt Soaahste, and in the following three years, he 
further dissociated himself from the syndicahst movement, 
partly because he was tired of the ambitions and polemics 
among its various factions and partly because he thought 
that its revolutionary ardour was somewhat spent In a 
senes of articles written for the Dwemre Somle in 1910 and 
pubhshed in pamphlet form in the same year under the title 
Confessions [How I became a syndicahst) ^ Sord discussed the 
reasons for his dimimshmg interest in syndicalism About 
this time, French and Itahan syndicahsm was expenencmg a 
“cnsis”, intellectual as well as practical Even revolutionary 
syndicahsm was becomii^ reformistic, too wholly engrossed 
m economic problems Lagarddle forgot about bs anti 
parhamentary propaganda and announced bs candidacy to 
the Chamber of Deputies 

Sord turned bs attention to the writings and doings of the 
French royahsts, neo monarcbsts, and clencals, many of 
whom had as their organ the Action Fran§aise Men of action 
they were, at least m words Like the Sordian syndicalists, 
they were anti democratic, anti bourgeois, and anti humam 
tanan, with no scruples about the use of violence for their own 
purposes Sord had strong words of censure and disdain for 
the general stnke against the execution of the Spamsh anar 
dust Ferrer, while he had words of indulgence and praise for 
General Galhfet, who is best known to history for bs pitiless 
repression and persecution of the Paris Communards He 
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became a contributor to the conservative and, from the 
revolutionary point of view, the reactionary and clerical 
newspaper of Bologna, II Resto del Carlino In 1911, an 
announcement was made that Sorel would edit, with the 
collaboration of two writers on the Action Fran^aise, a new 
review entitled La Cite Fran^atse, but although this review 
never appeared, the announcement further associated Sorel 
with the royahsts On various occasions, he made it clear 
that he would have nothing to do with the s\ndicahst and 
sociahst movements Perhaps the fundamental reason for 
Sorel’s flirtation with the royahsts was that he was pre 
eminently an intellectual who was interested more in the play 
of ideas than in a practical pohticai movement He gave his 
acute mind, but not his sentiment, to the study of Marx and 
revolutionary problems After the Great War, he wrote an 
apologia for Lemn and dedicated a book to two of bs “chers 
camarades”, written, he said, par un vieiUard qui s’obstme 
a demeurer comme I’avait fait Proudhon, un seniteur 
desmteresse du proletariat” Apparendy, it was bs personal 
wish to go down to posterity^ as a friend of the proletanat 

And yet, bs flirtation with the royahsts was s)mbohcal of 
new and important intellectual ahgnments In Italv, S)ndi 
cahsts hke Paolo Orano and Ohvetti corresponded to Sorel, 
and nationahsts like Enrico Corradim corresponded to 
Charles Maurras ^ Particularly between 1909 and 1912, the 
Itahan syndicahsts and nationahsts whom we hav e mentioned 
flirted with one another In tbs flirtation lay the seeds of the 
marriage between revolutionary syndicahsm and reactionary 
nation^sm The child of the mamage was ‘ totalitanan 
fascism”, bom in 1925 

We see the cunous phenomenon of the extremes of reac 
tionary nationahsm and revolutionarv svndicahsm meeting 
m the persons of their respective theonsts, Maurras and Sorel 
in France, Corradim, Orano, and Ohv etti m Italy Although 

^ On this page and the p^es immediately followmg, we are not 
referring to all the Italian syndicalists cannot in this book present 
a detailed account of all the complicated currents m tne Itahan syn 
dicalist movement 
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seemingly at opposite poles, these syndicahsts and national 
ists were drawn together by powerful affimties They despised 
democracy, hberjdism, pacifism, humamtarianism They saw 
nothing but mediocrity in the bourgeoisie The nationalists 
heaped abuse on the democratic bourgeoisie, while the syndi 
cahsts heaped abuse on the democratic sociahst party For 
different reasons, the syndicahsts and the nationalists found 
parhamentary and hberal institutions insufferable They 
could not think or hve in terms of orderly, democratic 
methods They placed their faith in small minonties, in elites 
The elite of the nationahsts would repiesent the elect of the 
nation , the elite of the syndicahsts would represent the elect 
of the producers The nationahsts’ talk of “proletanan 
nations” and the syndicahsts’ talk of a workers’ elite with a 
nationahst ideology foreshadowed the basis of the so called 
fascist corporative state Both the syndicahsts and the national 
ists developed a cult of activism, of the ‘'heroic”, and of the 
vohtive instincts in men, for to them, real men, the race 
of komtnes novt, must be hard, “reahstic”, unsentimental, 
energetic, combative It was not long before the syndicahsts 
lost themselves in their mtellectual orgy of heroics and forgot 
their revolutionary goal 

What bound together the syndicahsts and the nationahsts 
was a forma mentis^ a state of mind The special forms of 
syndicahsm and nationahsm that blossomed in Italy were 
manifestations of the same psychology Since the syndicahsts, 
a pecuhar brand of so called “mdividuahst anarchists” hke 
Massimo Rocca (the pseudonym of Libero Tancredi), 
raucous futunsts lie Marinetti who affected a yearmng for 
the complete freedom of the individual, legions of men who 
were morally, emotionally, and intellectually unstable, and 
revolutionary socialists hke Mussohm had never understood 
or sympathized with democracy and hberahsm, they found 
it easy to trample upon these prmciples, to regard them as 
corpses and to embrace an extreme nationahst ideology 
Hence the presence of many ex syndicahsts and ex revolu 
tionists in the fasast ranks 

The first cnsis that exposed their fragile moral and mtel 
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lectual fibre was the Turco Italian War which some of them 
favoured for “revolutionary” reasons In another crisis, the 
Great War, when Italy was undecided as to whether she 
should remain neutral or enter the war, others among them 
became interventiomsts, also for “revolutionary” reasons 
And in the post war crisis, many of them rushed to the fascist 
camp, also for “revolutionary” reasons Always they spoke 
of “revolution” while they steadilv furmshed new and 
unexpected recruits to the forces of reaction 
The propaganda of the syndicahsts and the nationahsts 
served further to discredit democracy and to lay the mtel 
lectual foundations for that anti democratic movement par 
excellence^ fascism The censure of democracy that Sorel and 
the Itahan syndicalists had expressed in their early wntmgs 
with the avowed intention of helpmg the proletariat, fed the 
reactionary, traditionahst, and monarchical movements 
which demanded the destruction of every vestige of democ 
racy Is this not a revolting form of betrayal, tbs intellectual 
sport so cymcally practised by men who speak m the name of 
the proletanat and concentrate so much of their contempt 
and bile on democracy and hberahsm that they end up in be 
coming the alhes of the most reactionary elements m society^ 
We leave this question to the consideration of the reader 
After the fascist “March on Rome”, Mussohm did every 
thing m fact that he had exconated Sorel for doing in word 
durmg the years 1909-1912 As editor of the Lotta di Classe, he 
bitterly assailed Sorel’s “somersaults” and by wav of stressing 
bs abjuration of whatever admiration he had had for the 
''mitre”, he went so far as to say that he had never beheved 
in the “revobtiomsm” of the French wnter It was generally 
known that Sorel, after many years of service as a government 
engineer, had been pensioned and had been made a member 
of the Legion of Honour, a form of recogmtion customarily 
paid by the French government to all its ex employees of a 
relatively bgh rank Mussohm took heed to remind bs 
readers of the pension and the decoration In ^ ov ember 1910, 
under the title “The Last Somersault”, he wTote the followmg 
savage attack on Sorel in the LoUa dt Classe 
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“Here is great news Georges Sorel, the recognized and 
venerated maestro of Fianco Neapohtan^ syndicalism, has 
passed defimtely into the ranks of the French monarchists 
who long for a ‘restoration’ Already for some time, Georges 
Sorel has been saying ‘my reahstic friends’ , already for some 
time, the theoretician of syndicahsm has been fliitii^ with 
the representatives of the most reactionary forces of the 
past It is sufficient to read his articles in the Resto del 
Carhno It is sufficient to recall his latest mamfestations 
“Right after the assassination of Ferrer, alongside of the 
obscene voices of the Jesuits who could not yet forgive and did 
not wish to abandon the cadaver and on it continued their 
defamatory speculations, here comes Georges Sorel, the 
comfortable bourgeois minded pensicnne) decorated with the 
Legion of Honour, who censures the general strike and de 
scnbes Ferrer as ‘one of the last vagabonds of the Renais 
sance’ Luigi Fabbn [the distinguished anarchist] could 
not restram himself from crying out to him ‘Canaille and 
according to us, with reason A few months later, we read a 
writing of Sorel, in which is justified the Cathohc patriotism 
of the recently beatified Joan of Arc Then there follow the 
articles m the newspaper of the Bolognese priests [7/ Resto del 
Carhno], articles in which an apologia for the death penalty 
IS made, the abohtion of wbpping and scourging is bewailed, 
and the ideas of the fatherland and rehgion are exalted His 
Confessions appear In its few pages, there is a paragraph 
which reveals the inner stuff of this theoretician of ffie 
revolutionary general strike A perfect and perfected Jesuit 
He writes ‘Accordmg to a widdy circulated legend, Galhfet 
was one of the most brutal butchers of the Communards’ 

Do you see^ The historically documented massacres perpe 
trated by the hyenas of Versailles become widely circulated 
‘legends’ m wbch one may well cease to beheve 

“Today, Sorel performs the most clowmsh of his 
somersaults His intellectual activity m these recent times 

^ Since leading Italian syndicaliste such as Arturo Labnola, Mocchi, 
Leone, Mantica, and others came from southern Italy, they were 
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has been nothing but a con+^Ui^dl arc > o a^dc v agu r 
democrac), the repabbc ana 'OC’aiism P’s na^ 1. s a 
nostalgia for the cnc tii h^r>p \nd ne to t toge 1 (t 
with the camelois du rot [K ng’s i c id Ttn ‘ 1 rr ro sur 
prise \\ e ha\e known Geu^~c^ borel io^’ ^unc ^’inp W c bav e 
never believeO in the T'evob^’onKip o* tb onrO ojok 
worm His s>ndKaLsm was noinmc but a novemen^- 
react’on It was a mask To dav it has LiRn snccnf xS ihe 
gainer ' 

In addition to this urade, v^bch, D\ the w?\j xs a pertct 
picture of the eventual conversion of mam Itaua^ svndica 
lists to his own brand of fa^o’ m, Mi^ ui m enlivened some 
of his other wiitmgs in the Lotia C a h wi ^ attacks on 
Sorelandsvndical’sm For example, inDectir Da c, to, a hen 
Sorel told Italian svnaxcalists who were '’•buu'' "o mett in u 
congress at Bologna that he VvuS no longer intere«*ecl ir 
svndicahsmj Mussohm greeted wxtn a ^are^siie m t'yu^ the 
‘ creator of svndicahsin’ the rats ho who had pa^scu deh 
mtel) over to the service of the an un n^bue ?nd of tl e gibba ’ 
^gain, m Jul> igii speakmg of the d'^ge^erauor ot ItuLun 
syndicalism, Mussohm declared that the paabola of 
Georges Sorel is highlv sigmhcant This nun has p^^ssed 
almost with impumtv, from the theon of tne ^jr>d\Gt to that 
of the camelots du roi ’ He took a flmg at the ‘ mtel 

lectual pohticians of Italian <t\nclicaii'>m oscillating betiveen 
Sorel and Conadim”, and at those e\ sociaiis+s who 
after a parenthesis of professorial svndKahsm, cherish the 
‘nation’ and harbour a nationahsm, Lterarv to dav and 
Jingoistic to morrow ’ 

In July 1912, shortlv after the national social st congress of 
Reggio Emilia, where Mussohm made his great debut as a 
leader of the extreme left group he wrote another trenchant 
attack on Sorel in the Lanhf This was his first important 
article in the daily o^gan of the Itahan socialisi party The 
occasion for it was an interview which Sorel had given to a 
Pans correspondent of Vltaiiai a Milan Catholic daih The 
French wnter w as quoted as aaymg among other things, that 
“the struggle being earned on by the vanous groups of 
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Itaban socialism is more difficult to understand than the his- 
tory of the Renaissance I still ask myself if a Gmcciardim 
would not find himself perplexed ” The Itahan socialist party, 
cortinued Sorel, did not have the aptitude to be revolution 
ary After trying to point out the contradictions and “the 
concatenation of inaccuracies and banalities” in Sorel’s 
interview, Mussohm dwelt upon his mama for givmg inter 
views Interviewmama he csdled it, admitting that he was 
coinmg a horrible word His hvely account of Sorel’s 
interviewmama is a fine description of his own interview 
mama as Duce of the fascist state In reading this fragment 
from Mussohm m 1912, the reader should remember that m 
an interview he gave in 1926, he spoke of his great debt to 
Sorel 

“I am coming a homble word I am very sorry for the 
punsts, but at this moment, I haven’t the time to consult the 
Petrocchi dictionary and find a better word Let me come to 
the point Whoever reads the newspapers frequently encoun 
ters the name of Georges Sorel At one time, he was an 
assiduous collaborator of the reactionary landowners’ Resto 
del Carlino , now he accords interviews with an astonishing 
facihty There isn’t an Itahan joumahst passmg through 
Pans who does not go to interview Sorel Amd the good old 
ex ingenmr des ponts et ckmees, already completely hqmdated 
m French spdicahst circles, still enjoys, thanks to the flood of 
interviews, a certam populanty m Italy I am begiiming to 
beheve that the accusation that was being made against him 
to the effect that he was vain and a poseur (for example, he 
cares much about the Legion ihomur decoration) was not 
exaggerated or unfounded A man who has a great sense of 
digmty for his thought does not lend himself to interviews 
with the condescendmg manner of theatrical actors and 
professional pohticians The interview is a bad journahstic 
habit It IS somethmg highly immoral It is always a form of 
exhibitionism As a means of transmitting ideas, it is not free 
of dangers” 

Smce 1914, Mussohm has gone through the same parabola 
for which he had criticized Sord. He not onlv flirted with, 
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but also joined the moit a» (itmrr’‘u.^ic mu rcaCc' u^r 
forces m Italian iOCiea themon*.’ 1 cai To. 1 '' 
mentofCorradiniardthemturibUcr \I 

^t one time oi another Httm Lt.' ^ u na’Cuu S u « 
themsehes with his famish- mcver'er* a” org trem oc ^ g 
Michele Bionchi, Mcesie and \t Ic^re De \ liOnt, D’^iu f' 
Dim, Forgea Da\anzaLi Arturo LabnoV Lt '^zulo, M 
Mocchi, Momcelh, Oh\etij. Orano Panunz^o arc Ro^mm 
(the present fascist Mimster ot Corporations \.no spat on^he 
Itahan fag when he was a s\ndicalist aguator n the Lmted 
States'! Some of these men became prom rent h<jjt “hitr 
archs” Especiallv sirce the March on Rome t^e '< anoua 
currents of s)ndicalist nationalism reactmnar\ naaoual sir, 
and bombastic futurism have entered the 'arge stream o^ 
fascism Those who gave fascism the larger part oi its laeologv 
were the same nationahsts whom MussoLm had once called 
bluffers, htterateurs dandies, and pimps Fromman> pom's cf 
view, his fascism is the svmthesis of Uvo Itaiiar mo^ cment' 
wbch he once severelv condemned as importations from 
France, reactionan nationalism and certain forms o^revola 
tionary syndicalism \ot to be overlooked is tne »■ pe of 
hberal, represented b) Giovamu Gentile, who performs tne 
mtellectual acrobatic feat of declaring that liberahsm and 
fascism are two aspects ol* the same thing and hence com 
patible with each other Over these many c jrents Mussohm 
has presided with extraordinarv agiutv and equanimit), 
allowing each a certain freedom in expressing its ideological 
tendency, but alwa)s being certain that ihev were all sub 
ordmated to the theory of the totahtaaan, anti democratic 
fascist state , that is, the Massolmian state or the personal state 
of Mussohni Given his philosophy of hfe, he certainly cannot 
be blamed for encouraging the many inteRectuai sy copharts, 
who surround him and whom he inwardly despises, to talk 
ghbly about a theory of the fascist state, thus confounding 
file Itahan people and numerous social scientists outside 
of Italy 

Has not Mussohm as head of the fascist govermnent 
turned the “somersault” for which he savagely attacked 

Q 
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Sorel^ In his ranks are the nationahsts who longed for and 
reahzed the “restoration”, the amen regime He has praised 
the Cathohc virtues What were once the “obscene voices of 
the Jesuits” are now among the most authontative voices in 
the fascist state Was Sorel’s verbal apologia for the death 
penalty comparable to the law whereby Mussohm estab 
hshed the death penalty for certain crimes m Beccana’s very 
fatherland which had as one of its greatest glories the fact 
that the death penalty had been abolished^ Even when Kmg 
Humbert of Italy was assassmated m 1900, his assassin, the 
anarchist Bresci, was sentenced not to be executed, but to 
serve a long term of imprisonment, while to day, in fascist 
Italy, the anarchist Schirru who, at most, was guilty 
only of an intent to kill Mussohm, was executed by a firmg 
squad Mussohm castigated Sorel for bewaihng the abohtion 
of whipping and scourging In fascist Italy, the Itahans who 
oppose or do not agree with Mussohm and his party soon 
learn what whipping and scourging and many refined forms 
of torture mean in practice Is GaUifet comparable to some 
of the fascist “hyenas” who gloat over the use of violence^ 
Mussohm excoriated Sord for exaltng the ideas of the 
fatherland and rehgion , and yet, no ruler in the history of the 
modem world has exalted the idea of the fatherland more 
than he Rehgion, for the Duce, is one of the pillars of the 
fascist state The Lateran Accord illustrates his conception of 
the rdations between State and Church Indeed, judging 
by the almost wholesale passage of Itahan ex syndicalists 
and ex Sorehans to fascism, Sord’s syndicalism was nothing 
but a movement of reaction In 1911, Mussohm clearly saw 
how certain deformations of syndicahsm would cause it to 
end up m a “theistic, patrioteermg, nationahstic, anti 
sociahst caricature” Tbs is an acute description of what was 
to be known as fascism As for mterviewmama and passion 
for pubhcity, Sord was like so many intellectuals who cannot 
restrain their vam desire to be talked about, to be discussed, 
and to be pubhcized But m tbs fidd, Mussohm is unsur 
passed by any mdividual m history 
Sord’s reputation grew at a formidable pace after bs 
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death in August 1922 In obituane<i Dool^ and pumnrlc^ 
appearing after bs death is to be found h’cb prabe o^hb 
work by men of the Right and of the Le^t Fa^tbts endear 
mgly spoke of hb great influence whi’e m So\iet Petiograd 
a Georges Sorel Club was formed in ordei to pa\ tribute to 
the man who had written an apologia ard tie 

Bolshevik Re\olution Somewr ter appealed lO itic author t\ 
of Sorel to buttreb the general bours^eo’? and rnu demo 
cratic offensive that thev yearned for Ou^ioidv the author 
of the Reflections on hoknee could easilv be ’^vo^ed and 
acclaimed bv reactionaries as well as revolut.om<t^ 

Especiall) since the fascist ‘March on Rome m Oc^^ober 
1922, numerous reports, wntten and oral, have been cm 
culated about the relations between Sore' and MuS^uni Mi at 
of them are apocrvphoi, all of them are questionable and 
however interesting the) mav be from t^e viewpoirt of the 
history of legends, we cannot afford a long digrpssion to deal 
with all of them One of these legends— that Mus^oLm and 
Sorel knew each other personallv before the Great W ar— b a 
myth 

Once Mussohm was in power as the Dure of the fascist 
state, all sorts of people went on an bstcrical hunt for h^ 
intellectual mentors displavmg fallacious, almost infantile 
thinking, false perspective and ignorance 01 MibsoLni s earlv 
hfe and of the social and intellectual historv 01 contemporaiy 
Europe To beheve some of them, Mussohm was a special 
student of some of the “greatest” nunds in recent times Who 
had had the most decisive influence on his intellectual ioma 
tion— Nietzsche, Pareto or SoreP Of course, for the Sorehans 
it was Sorel, for the Paretans it was Pareto, for tne \ietz 
scheans it was Nietzsche These are merelv the chief candi 
dates Other candidates were nominated for the honour of 
having shared m the instruction of Mussohm—Macbavelh, 
Schopenhauer, Stnndberg, Mffedo Oriam, etc I think no 
pohtical leader in modem bmes has evoked as much 
nonsensical speculation and discussion about bs mtellectual 
background as Mussohm 

As the Duce of fascism, he knew that students were ignor 
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ant of his attacks on Sorel, which have been revealed for 
the first time in this volume, and he was aware of Sorel’s 
posthumous fame From a political point of view, he found it 
easy to capitalize on tbs fame Why should he not set agog 
the many “intellectuals” whose ignorance and vamty he 
sensed^ Why should he not appear as a man who had been 
m close commumon with “great” thinkers^ He understands 
too well that the fabrication of a mythology on his intellectual 
origins would be pohtically useful to bm He has enjoyed 
playing tncks on credulous and vain intellectuals and profes 
sors who have taken bs pronouncements seriously 
Mussohm’s interviewmama, to use a word he himself 
corned, has frequently brought bm to discuss bs philosopb 
cal masters In an interview he gave m 1926, he said that 
among those who had had an influence m shaping his 
character, including Nietzsche, William James, and Sorel 
(he temporarily forgot about Pareto), it was to Sorel that he 
owed the most Considenng bs former judgments of Sorel, 
this opimon is qmte entertaming In another mterview, given 
in 1924, Mussolmi talked ghbly of Nietzsche’s profound 
influence on him, thus satisfying all the members of a 
Nietzschean cult, with Nietzsche’s sister, Frau Ehzabeth 
Foerster Nietzsche as the bgh pnestess With bs flair for 
sententious statement, he has made glowmg references to 
Macbavelh, Goethe, Balzac, Renan, James, Pareto, and 
many others If approached properly, he will talk about bs 
famihanty with or bs debt to almost any man regarded as 
a great thinker The monument to bs interviewmama, to bs 
exbbitiomsm at its best is bs pubhshed Colloqui {Talks) with 
Emil Ludwig 

Mussohm has contributed to the growth of legends not only 
about bs intellectual masters, but also about bs entire life, 
m that shameless hterary firaud wbch passes as bs “Auto 
biography” (1928), published m Enghsh, but not m Itahan 
Although he said, “There is no other autobiography by me”, 
the real author of the book was Mr Child, an Amencan 
joumahst and the Amencan Ambassador to Italy durmg the 
Hardmg Admmistration Mussohm exploited the possibilities 
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htrS t S-f ■speaking p.bl.c wit te at.,,- .f 

tKic v.r apparently been persuaded that 

tbs pubk was That he was not the author of the 
Autobiography clearly appears from his statement in his 

1932], that he had entrusted the witing of it to Mr. Child. 
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Just as Mussolini went beyond mere anti clericalism and 
preached opposition to all forms of religion, so he went 
beyond mere anti mihtansm and preached anti patnotism 
The Lotta di Classe became a forum for violent anti mihtanst 
and anti patriotic propaganda which did not subside with 
the outbreak of the Turco Itahan War m September 1911 
For his opposition to this “adventure”, Mussohm servd a 
prison term of five months The reader will easily appreciate 
the siimlanties between this colomal venture and the Musso 
hman or fascist war against Ethiopia 
Mussohm’s anti imhtarism and anti patriotism were rein 
forced by his disgust with the vacdlatmg attitude of most 
reformist sociahsts towards these issues In a truculent speech 
which he dehvered at the national sociahst congress of Milan 
in October 1910— his first speech before a national sociahst 
assembly— he declared that “the matter of the fatherland, 
this old cliche of the fatherland in danger, is the ideological 
click of all the bourgeois democracies, with which click the 
blood has been pumped from the poverty stricken proletanat 
for the past 30 years" Although the congress tabled a dis 
cussion of the anti mihtarist issue, he was determined to deal 
with It in the columns of the Lotta di Classe 
“We shall continue tenaciously and violently our anti 
mihtanst and anti patnotic propaganda Anti patriotic pro 
paganda, we have said, because as long as one recognizes a 
pohtical fatherland which has or can have interests that are 
antagonistic to other fatherlands, one must also allow for an 
army and a mihtaiy budget We have recently put ourselves 
in contact with anti mihtanst newspapers and groups of the 
Yonne (France), and we shall intensify m the Romagna the 
propaganda designed not to win over the army, but to 
destroy it We know well that this propaganda is dangerous, 
and legal action already instituted against us shows this, but 
we are ready to pay with our own person ^ Meanwhile, every 
^ Mussolini, as editoi of the Lotta, and the manager of the paper were 
indicted for publishing an anti nuhtarat article in the Utta, but I have 
found no record of the trial 
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number of our paper will ha\e an Anti Militav^i htchov This 
propaganda will ser\e further to distinguish us from the 
official sociahsts who are beginmng to admit tbe concept of a 
fatherland and from the other e\ socialists who after a 
parenthesis of professorial s^ndicahsir, cheri 4 the ‘naaon 
and harbour a nationahum hterar) to da\ and jirgobtic to 
morrow Proletanans, socialist da) labourers, cr) out aloud 
We do not have a fatherland We will noi defend the father 
land because in the fatherland we have nothing of our own 
to defend 

While reviewing the Lotids work for the vear ipio Mvsso 
bm pointed out that the prudent anti mih^an^m of mam 
subversives concealed an equivocation that had to be uraer 
mined by preaching ami patnotism W e hav e mude a breach 
m the idea of the fatherland and we hai e unmasled the 
patrioteerirg prejudice ” 

The tone and content of man\ of ffis articles Dear ? vtrAirg 
resemblance to the tvpe of anti mil’tanst and anti patnoiic 
propaganda known as Heneism which denved its name 
the French revolutionarv sociahsi Gustave Hcne Uihougr 
Mussohm had arrived at his anti rnffitari'^t and anti paiiK uc 
convictions quite independentiv of Herv e his com icucrib c nd 
those of Herv e were so nearl) abke that it b u^effil to describe 
him as an Hcueiste and to associate him With the widespread 
current of Herveisme in Latin countries To all rei* Lffitiori«ts of 
the extreme left, Herve v.as a hero because he h^ d frequendv 
been sentenced to prison for his violent attacks or mihtar^m 
and patriotism His ideas were widelv circulated in the Itaban 
revolutionaiy press, includirg the Lotia which published 
several articles extolhng bin When hlussobri qated that he 
had got in touch v>ith anti mibtanst newspape^^ ard groups 
in the Yonne, he had reference to that section of France where 
Herve had begun his propaganda about 1901 Rightlv or 
wrongly, Herve came to be identified as 'Thonjpe du drapm 
sur kfmuf'y the “man of the flag on the durghill ’ fame for 
having written, under special circumstances, that the flag 
should be “planted” on a dungbll He had also spoken of the 
sacred emblem of a countr) as a “rag ’ Mussohm almost 
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bterally copied Herve when he declared in 1910 that the 
“national flag is a rag to be planted on a dunghill” It is 
significant that both Herve and Mussohm, hot headed anti 
nulitansts before the Great War, became hot headed mih 
tansts during the Great War, the latter eventually glorifying 
war and starting one against Etbopia, which was almost 
entirely of his o\^n makmg 

With regard to the severe sentences imposed at Vienna on 
certam Austran anti mihtarists, Mussohm remarked in 
March 1910 “The bourgeoisie does not tolerate attacks 
against the army For this reason, we must intensify our anti 
mihtarist propaganda ” He applauded a congress of French 
and German workers in the summer of 1911 as a sign of 
international and proletarian sohdanty “If the fatherland— 
a lymg artifice that has already done its time— should ask for 
new sacrifices of money and blood, the proletariat that 
follows the sociahst policies will answer with the general 
strike ” Having been a nfractam himself, the report that there 
were more than 17,000 wj^actoiwin France in 1909 heartened 
him “Not less is the number of Itahan, Austrian and Ger 
man refractams Let the patnotic press shed its warm tears if 
It wishes but §a m That is, the refractams and the 
deserters will mcrease m spite of aH the devices of Boeotian 
nationahsm founded on student battalions and irredentist 
mirages The proletariat is beginning to tire of serving the 
fatherland of their masters A good sign, for us ” The 
huge cost of a new battleship built by the Italian government 
despite the need for many improvements m the country, 
called forth the followmg statement “For us, who are com 
pletely free of ail the sconae of jingoistic nationalism and 
patriotism, the launching of a battleship is a fact that lends 
itself to melancholy reflections ” 

When an article m the Lotta on mihtary discipline was 
censored and a search was made of its offices, Mussohm 
asserted “In any case, we are happy about the censorship It 
proves to us that the only propaganda that is disturbing to 
the Constituted Authorities is precisely the anti mihtanst and 
anti patnotic propaganda We shall contmue m spite of the 
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socialist deputies vvho ^ote for Luzzatti and tor the 61 
millions for nei\ military expenditures, m spite of ‘^omt of our 
ex sociahstoids who call our anti m’htar’s^ propagarda 
‘anarchical’ To (lemoh<!h m the minds of sociaiiit'; rcbpect 
for the economic imhtarv pohtical and religious bureau 
cratic authorities that is our purpose * To ruin the Baatilie of 
bourgeois authont) that is our goaH” 

Soon after the outbreak of the Turco Itahan War in Sep 
tember 1911, Mussohm observed that dhgned with the 
nationahsts, whom he despised, were the clercaL and the 
Vatican whose “patriotic’ attitude was based on economic 
and j&nancial interest “In truth, the mo>t excited Itahan 
nationalists to da) arethepnests Irorn of hi&torv ^ Economic 
determimsm, Marx answers us The patriotic exercises of 
clenco nationahstic joumahsm and hterature are nothmg 
but the imdescent and deceit mg disgmse of a different and 
more prosaic reaht) Lnder the poetn, there is the prose, 
behind the phrases there are the figures tha^ is, tl e dn idcnd^ 
of the Banco di Roma Economic interest here is the deter 
mimng factor of the spiritual and pohtical attitudes of the 
clericals The doctnnes of economic de^emiip’sm agam find 
their confirmation in the facts Self respect, national pride, 
the sentiment of the fatherland are commonplaces and 
rhetorical motifs to inebnate the public, but if we tear awa\ 
the rosy veil of ideologies, we find that it is a matter of pro 
tectmg economic intere^s with the brutal force of arms The 
contemporary patriotism of the priests is explamed bv 
Marxist economic determimsm It is probabl\ the first ame 
that the Vatican finds itself with Ital> against a foreign 
country, for in the past centimes it was always with the 
foreigner against Italy The Banco di Roma, however, 
explains this exception to the rule ^ Business is business Let 
the clerical newspapers continue, i they wish, to extol self- 
respect with the ready made phrases of nationalistic hterature 

^ The Banco di Roma was generally reputed to be controlled by 
clericals and closelv associated with the \ atican There is good ground 
for believmg that the Vatican supported the recent fascist war against 
Ethiopia 
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They will never succeed m deluding us about the punty and 
honesty of their sentiments, the evident insincenty of which 
we shall proceed to document in the future 
Mussohm was a pitiless critic of the incipient nationahst 
movement led by Corradim, Federzom, and others who 
were destined to hold important positions in the fascist 
regime If any movement before the Great War can be said to 
be the spiritual precursor of fascism, it is certainly that of the 
Itahan nationalists who set forth their programme and 
formed a party at a congress held in Florence in 1910 Anyone 
readmg their aims would easily observe how their ideology 
was taken over almost bodily by the fascists Shortly after the 
congress, Mussohm ridiculed tins movement in characteristic 
fashion 

“0 my proletanan brothers, it is fitting to speak to you 
to day about a novelty which made its appearance a few 
months ago in the fertile soil of Italy For some days, indeed 
weeks, there has been everywhere talk of nationahsm *** 
In the name of nationalism, two hundred htterateurs who 
write in the newspapers have convened at Florence Nation 
ahsm I Do not pay any attention to endings, my friends To 
day, how many words end m ism, hke sociahsm When all 
these words will have a right of citizenship in dictionaries, the 
bulk of these odious sacred words will become larger and thus 
more academic 

“Here they are, the newspapers of Florence, spread out 
before us hke shghtly soiled tablecloths We have read care 
fully We have with difficulty sought between the hues, 
beyond the report [of the congress], which is almost always a 
false caricature of the text, an idea that was not old, an act 
that was not an everyday occurrence (imagine ' there was 
even a duel ') , a backbone that did not remind us of the back 
bones of seminansts, a complexion that was not that of blase 
frequenters of drawing rooms perfumed by ins Well, we 
have consumed the oil of our lamp in vain 
“Monarchy, the army, war* Here are the three spmtual 
ideological beacons to which the butterflies of Italian 
nationahsm have come rather late Three words, three 
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mstitutions, three absurdities A monarchical nationahsm is 
a gouty nationahsm, paralysed even before movmg The 
Itahan monarchy cannot be nationahstic, but it must be 
anti national because of its alhances and traditions The 
army^ It is undermined by the clerical tabes Moreover, an 
Itahan army has never won \ sad affirmation, already made 
by Isiccolo Machiavelh War^ With an army that cannot 
win^ Are there perhaps m Italv the vvarhke traditions that 
France and Germany have^ War against \ustria^ Perhaps 
to repeat Lissa and Custoza^^ No When the^e nationalists 
speak of war, we seem to see them blowing cracked tin 
trumpets, we seem to see them senouslv taking aim with a 
wooden rifle 

“We would have understood and perhap:> regarded with 
sympathy a nationahsm from within, a democratic, cultural 
movement for the betterment enrichment and renovation of 
the Itahan people We would have wished that these national 
ists who dream about carrying Itahan arms across Europe 
had not so lighdy abandoned themselves to illusions of 
nationahsm imported from beyond the Mps Thev should 
have reflected that before conquenng Trent and Trieste or 
Tnpoh, Italy remains to be conquered bnnging w ater to the 
Pugha districts, draming the A.gro Romano, introducing 
justice to the South [of Italy] and hteracy everv'^vhere ' But if 
they had thought this, if they had directed their energy e& to 
do this, these htterateurs of doubtful reputation would have 
behed themselves Nationahsm^ An exotic flower, buddmg 
in Itahan hot houses Brought to the sun, exposed to the 
winds, It will lose its fohage and its fragrance The inev itable 
cannot be checked The world goes towards the socialist 
international, towards the federation of fatheriancL, no longer 
enemies but sisters These nationahi>ms are nothmg but 
efforts and makeshifts of the bourgeoisie to retard for a year, 
for a day, the great event which will mark the end of the pre 
history of mankind” 

Mussolmi^s judgment of pre war nationahstic movements 
IS precisely in accord with the view of commumsts to day 
1 Where Italy was defeated by \ustria m the war i86b 
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towards fascist movements when they describe them as the 
last efforts of a crumblmg bourgeois and capitahst society 
What was Itahan nationalism, he asked, but a movement of 
dandies, pimps, and bluffers^ Was it not a caricature of the 
French nationahsm of Maurras and others^ He answered 
these questions while ndicuhng a government measure 
providmg for the openmg of enlistments for volunteers 
“Whoever desires to die for his comtiy—decorm pro patna 
won— accordmg to what is being taught m modem schools, 
wbch, it seems, are pursuing a sole objective, that is, bhght 
mg the free development of plant man by a heap of conven 
tional hes, whoever aspires— we were saying— to die for his 
country in the manner of the anaents should give thanks to 
the provident Giohttian act and rush to enlist The minimum 
age IS 18 Of the maximum age, nothmg is said *** Why 
doesn’t Itahan nationahsm which has given wings to the 
fatherland, also give an army of volunteers^ Why haven t the 
nationahstic newspapers given special attention to the decree 
which opens the enlistments^ Where have the thirty thou 
sand volunteers who postulated the Ministry of War gone 
to^ Why don’t they go from idle chatter to deeds^ Ingenuous 
questions The nationahsm of poets, story tellers, dandies, 
pimps and bluffers cannot elevate itself to the digmty of real 
drama It arose in Italy as a caricature of French national 
ism Its field is the farce, mdeed the pochade Here it must 
hve, here it must die and will die ” 

What was the fatherland to Mussohm but the patriotic 
Moloch^ What was the “national flag” but “a rag to be 
planted on a dunghill”? On July 2, 1910, the Lotta reported 
the followmg from the oral rebuttd of its editor m chief to 
a speech by a local repubhcan “The fatherland? While the 
repubhcans wish to defend it and so they declared m their last 
national congress, we transcend it and deny it The worker 
does not have fatherlands, and not even has the bourgeois 
In case of war, instead of rushing to the frontiers, we will stir 
up an insurrection withm the country The repubhcans want 
a national pact We want an international pact The pro 
letanat must no longer shed its precious blood m sacrifice to 
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the patriotic Moloch For us, the national flag is a rag to be 
planted on a dungh’ll There are only two fatherlands in the 
world that of the exploited and that of the exploiters ” 

That Mussolini was read\ to urge a general stnke and an 
insurrection in case of war is illustrated by his urcompro 
mising opposition to the Turco Itahan War, which broke out 
on September 29, 1911 On September 23, he asserted m 
the Lotta that “milhons of workers are instmtialy 
opposed to the African colonial undertakings The slaughter 
of Abba Garima [A.dowa] is still \tT) much ahve m the 
memory of the people The adventu’^e of Tripoh was to be 
for many a ^red herring^ that would distract the countrv from 
posing to itself and sohii^ its complex and \ ery gra\ e intemal 
problems For the moment, [Italy] will not go to Tripoh, 
but in the mediate or immediate e^entuahty of an occupa 
tion, the Itahan proletanat must ketp itself ready to tfcctuate 
the general stnke ” 

Events moved rapidly durmg the last week of September 
After the Itahan government had sent an ultimatum to the 
Turkish government, Mussohm penned a short article, 
entitled “War^’’, in which he said “To dav, Italy oegins a 
new period of her history, a period that is uncertam and 
pregnant with many terrible unknown elements Confidently 
we await events War is almost alway!> a prelude to 
Revolution ” 

The Itahan sociahst party and the General Confederation 
of Labour called a genei^ strike in protest against the 
expedition to Tnpoh On the whole, it w as a platomc demon 
stration, but among the few places in Italy where it assumed 
violent form was Fork With his usual contempt for the 
pusillammity of the ofiicial socialists, Mussohm termed the 
national general strike a “fiasco ’ and attacked the Sociahst 
Parhamentary Group and the Confederation of Labour for 
being insincere in their resolutions for a strike Either there 
IS a desire simply and platomcaliy to protest m which case 
the Sunday or e'vening meetings with the usual resolution^ 
are enough, or there is a desire to overthrow a pohtical 
regime, m which case the duration of a pohtical stnke cannot 
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be fixed It is necessary to continue until the aim is reached 
Thus, the general strike means insurrection, and an msurrec 
bon can triumph in a day or in a month accordmg to the 
resistance that it encounters 

At Forli, the repubhcans and the sociahsts were intent on 
tumultuous opposition to war The Lotta tells us the following 
about the Fork sbike street car service between Fork and a 
nearby town was sabotaged, a car was overturned, spikes 
were broken and rails were covered with stones , there was a 
violent demonstrabon near the railway station, designed to 
prevent the departure of men called to arms, and there was 
sabotage of the wires along the railway hne The Comere delk 
Sera, the great Milan daily which had the best news service 
in Italy, reported that “between Forhmpopok and Fork, a 
telegraph pole was cut down and placed across the rails, 
besides this, telegraph wires were cut” All this, the Comere 
went on to say, was done because it was thought that the 
train was carrymg men called to arms 
The agitabon at Fork lasted from September 24 through 
September 27 Mussolini spoke three bmes durmg these 
days Only the speech he dehvered at the Forli socialist 
Chamber of Labour is reported in the Lotta In the absence of 
any other contemporary record of it, it is desirable to present 
its important parts because it furmshed the essential basis for 
cnmmal charges against him and because it will help us 
clarify certam later misapprehensions about his anbwar 
stand We are told that in a “lucid and documented” speech 
to his comrades, which lasted more than an hour and which 
was greeted with great applause, he gave the reasons mihtat 
mg against the adventure in Africa He cited the invesb 
gations made m Tnpoktama by the Enghsh, by the Zionists, 
and b) the Italians , he referred to the danger of an Austrian 
march on Salomki, facilitated by the distraction of Italian 
mihtary forces m Tnpoktama, he recalled the judgment of 
Salvemim, Ricchien, Ghislen, and many other very com 
petent scholars, he proved on the basis of figures that the 
Tnpoktan undertakmg might ajSbrd occasion for nationalistic 
^ In LoUa, September 30 
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and Jingoistic bragging, but that it constitutes great wa'^te 
of wealth and energies which could much better be utihzed to 
colomze the many Tripohs of contemporary Itah , then he 
examined the question from the socialist point of \iew and 
concluded by calling upon those present to intensify the 
agitation m order to a\ert the mad adventure 
In addition to this speech, Mibsohm published an editonal 
m the LoUa of September 30, in which he praised the unitv 
of the proletanat in the Fork strike and made an apologia 
for sabotage “Proletarian Forii has gi\en a magmficent 
example The general =tnke was fully buccessful This 
general strike has repealed a new re\olutionar\ mentahty 
which is exposing and smashmg to pieces reformist and 
calculating pacifism We have been the first to famihar^ze the 
workers with the weapon of sabotage \nd sabotage has been 
put into practice Attempts, we know , but sigmficant atiempts 
By their sabotage and complete abstent on from work, the 
workers have demonstrated that thev thoroughl\ understand 
the revolutionary importance of the general btnke The 
socialist workers now turn from pacifism with disguat \ fi.w 
more years of good propaganda and this mass will be capable 
of great acts of heroism and of frmtful sacnfices *** For two 
days and two mghts, the anonymous people, exploited and 
despised, was the sovereign master of the streets and squares 
of the city*** The days of September 26 ana 27 will 
remain etched in letters of fire in the histor\ of the Fork 
proletanat ” 

The Turco Itahan \\ar began on September 29, 191 1 
About two weeks later, on October 14, Mibaohm was 
arrested along with Pietro 2senm, the twent\ ^ear old 
secretary of the Forii repubhcan Chamber of Labour, and 
Aureko Lolh, another repubhcan who took care of the 
premises of this orgamzation Interesting is this encounter 
between Mussohm and Isenm The latter eventual!) became 
a socialist, and after the Great War, he was made editor m 
chief of the AvanU^, the post previously held by Mussolini 
from 191Q to 1914 For Ac past several years, he has been 
carrying on active anti fascist propaganda m Pans 
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Wble Mussolini was in pnson awaiting trial, the Lofta had 
this to say “It is our conviction that the arrests would not 
have been made nor would a tnal have been hatched if the 
pot of reaction had not been stirred by a handful of national 
ists who *** had vomited aU their gall of hatred because 
Forli had been unammously opposed to the war ” After the 
trial, It was rumoured by some local sociahsts that the trial 
and the sentence of Mussohm had been desired by those in 
high places, who had had an interest in showing that 
Crosara, the prefect of the province of Fork, had not done 
his duty dunng the two days of the Fork stnke 

Mussohm was arrested while sipping his coffee at the 
Garibaldi Cafe of Fork in the company of the labour 
organizer Umberto Bianchi At pohce headquarters, he, 
Nenni, and Lolh were searched It was announced that a 
small revolver had been found m Neimi’s pocket, while in 
Mussolmi’s pockets, “much glonous poverty and nothing 
more'” Apparently, Mussohm had been warned of his 
arrest When someone said to bm, “Take care, the pohce are 
looking for you”, he rephed with a shrug When a friend told 
him that the danger was certam and iminment and urged 
him to give himself up, he answered “If they are lookmg for 
me, they will find me I have no crimes on my conscience and 
I won’t run away •” And when he was arrested, he exclaimed 
“I undentand ' I understand ' They want me to fimsh my 
work on John Huss m pnson • They don’t know that they are 
doing me a favour 

The numerous charges against Mussohm for mciting to 
cnme and to class hatred, for comphcity m causmg damage, 
and for resistance to the pohce led the Lotta to remark that 
for its cbef, “there was hif the Penal Code and two or tbee 
centuries of impnsonment” and to wonder whether the 
authonties had not mistaken Mussohm for Musohno, the 
notonous Itahan bandit 

The tnal of Mussohm, Nenm, and Lolh took place at 
Fork towards the end of November 1911 Mussolini’s long 
answer to the mdictment ments careful exposition and 
analysis, for besides contammg some strikmg phases and 
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demonstrating his capacity to impress an audience, e\en of 
judges, It reveals him also as an artful man, \vith consummate 
agihty m mtroducmg elements m his defence calcula^-ed to 
mimmize his part in the Fork movement against the Turco 
Itahan War and to show that his opposition to the war 
inspired patriotic moti\es If his defence at the tnal were 
read by itself, without reference to his propaganda m the 
Lotta and the events leading to his arrest, one might ea»il\ be 
convinced that Mussohm agitated against the war becduse he 
thought It was against the best interests of Italv Thi> is the 
approach of Mussohm’s numerous apologi'^ts T^us the anti 
militanstic and anti patriotic Mussohm is transformed into 
a patriot ’ 

In presenting in full, and for the first time, the fundamental 
report of Mussohm’s oral defence at the trial pubhshed m the 
Lotta on November 23, 1911, we shall accompam mam of 
his remarks with comments intended to clarifV the reht on 
ship between what he said at the tnal and what he did as 
editor of the Lotta and as an agitator in the anti \var strike A 
word about his appearance when he made hb long address 
to the court “This mommg’*, we are told, ‘Mussolim is 
cleanly shaven His eyes are more ahve and scmtillatmg th n 
usual He is smartly dressed, almost dapper He speaks with 
his habitual precision, mcisivdy ” 

After the readmg of the indictment, Mussohm began to 
address the court as foEows 

I am sorry that I cannot be bnef because I must complete the 
deposition which I made when I was not tamhar With the 
mdictment I iinmediatelv deny that the general strike broke out 
at Fork because I had proposed it This deduction is amazing’ 
The general strike is the ment of the Forli pioletaiiat not mne 
The mdictment would exaggerate the importance of m> person 
ahty among the proletariat of the cit\ of Forli, tne great miiontv 
of whom not onlv would not obev me, but would do the oppos’te 
of what I say The epoch ot instigators, Mr President t^oi the 
Court], IS over, just as the epoch of apostles is oie’’’ The mass 
has already acquired a consaence and will of its own, it does 
not allow itself any longer to be towed by its so called leaders, 

R 
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but It tows them At tunes, it disavows them and even gets nd 
of them And it almost always does well 

All this sounds flattenng to the Forli sociahsts, but Musso 
lim is too modest m underestimating his leadership From a 
very legahstic and hteral point of view, the responsibihty for 
the strike may not have been entirely his, but the effect of his 
statements in court is m sharp contradiction to the provoca 
tive tone of his articles and speeches before the outbreak of 
war Time and time again, he preached a general strike, not 
platomc but insurrectionary m character, in case of war What 
is amazmg is Mussohm’s deduction that he, the acknowledged 
leader of the Fork sociahsts, had so hide to do with the 
callmg of the stnke In fact, he had contnbuted as much as 
he could and certainly more than any other Forli socialist to 
stir up enthusiasm for a strike Had he not written on Sep 
tember 23, six days before the beginnmg of the war, that 
m the eventuahty of a war, the Italian proletariat was to keep 
Itself ready to effectuate a general strike^^ Had he not, m a 
speech that lasted more than an hour, urged his hsteners to 
intensify their agitaton in order to prevent the “mad 
adventure” 

The Lotta contmues to give the text of Mussohm’s defence 
at the tnal, sometimes quoting him direcdy and sometimes 
quoting him mdirecdy 

And let us come to my mcendiary article ® On the eve 
of the expedition, I did not know it would take place Not only, 
but I did not even foresee it (and in proof of this he reads an 
article of his published in the Lotta when the expedition was 
i mm i n ent) Ody on the mght of the 24th [of September] did we 
learn that the landmg at Tnpoh was unmment And a mass 
meeting, which turned out poorly, was called for the 25th ^ At 

1 See above, p 253 * See above, pp 254-255 

® Mussohm seems to be referring to his article m the Lotta 
September 23 see above, p 253 

* Mussolini says the meeting tumai out poorly apparently because 
there was a dnzzlir^ ram on the day it was held and the weather 
threatened to become worse 
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this meeting, he made a speech illustrating histoncal and geo 
graphical aspects [of the Tnpolitan situa^'ion’^ as is confirmed 
even by the police witnesses In that speech I said that betwem 
us sociahsts and the nationahsts, there is this dive»3itv they y art 
a vast Italy, and I want a cultured, nch and fi*ee Ital) I should 
rather be a atizen of Denmark than a subject of the Chinese 
Empire Thus I took my stand on love of country \nd I was 
somewhat mcoherent, and for this I was ever reoroved dS 
showmg a weakness towards nationalism ^ Well, I have b'^en 
redeemed of this charge m a bizaire manner bv this trial ' 

Mussohm’s reference to the patriotic element finds no 
substantiation in the Lotta's report of his speech Since he 
wrote almost every hne of the Lotia himself and carefiillv 
edited what he did not write, it is scarceh possible that am 
thing of importance which he said and which he wanted to 
have reported could have been omitted His speecn ton 
tamed only the following allusion to conditions m Italv He 
[Mussohm] proved on the basis of figures that the Tr.polimn 
undertakmg might afford occasion for natmnahstic and jingo 
istic bragging, but that it constitutes great waste of wealth 
and energies which could much better be utilized to colomze 
the many Tnpolis of contemporary Ital> , then he examined 
the question from the sociah:»t pomt of view and concluded b> 
caUing upon those present to intensify the agitation m order 
to avert the mad adventure” While the report exphcitl^ 
states that Mussohm considered the war from a sociahst pomt 
of view, It says nothing about his considenng it from a 
patnotic pomt of view The report does not tell Us that Mmso 
lim made any distmction between the sociahsts and the 
nationahsts Moreover, at the tnal itself the making of such 
a distmction was not alluded to by a single witness for the 
prosecution or for the defence If such a distinction had been 
made and if there had been a patnotic element m Muasohm’s 
speech, at least the witnesses for the defence would have 
brought It out in their testimony 

Mussohm’s reference to the man) Tnpolb m Italv is not 
at all out of harmony with his revolutionary and anti 

^ I have found no evidence that he was e er “reprovea’ , etc 
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patriotic outlook In any case, it is too tenuous to warrant the 
conclusion that patriotic impulses motivated his opposition 
to the Turco Itahan War It must be remembered that a 
revolutionary sociahst like Mussohm fought “bourgeois”, 

‘ capitalist” patriotism His particular type of allegiance to 
extreme forms of revolutionary doctrine did not preclude love 
of the country where he was bom and preoccupation with 
seeing it free itself of moral and economic impoverishment 
These elements in Mussohm did notbehe,but rather accom 
pamed his revolutionary sociahsm When a revolutiomst like 
him speaks of redeermng his own country from its economic 
and moral blights, he is no less a revolutiomst and certainly 
he IS not necessanly a patnot The spiritual and economic 
redemption of a given country can very well form part of the 
programme of a revolutiomst who hves in that country Of 
course, what would be evoked is the development of that 
country m accordance with sociahst ideals The advance of 
the country m the direction of sociahsm would be regarded as 
a step forward m the international diffusion of sociahsm Con 
fusion takes place when the viewpoint of a revolutiomst lie 
Mussohm is ascribed to national and patnotic, not to revolu 
tionary, motives Mussohm could and did remam a revolu 
tionary soaahst while demandmg that the rulers of the 
particular country in which he hved should devote their 
energies not to colomal adventures but to the improvement 
of conditions withm their country Even granting for the 
moment that in his speech before the Chamber of Labour, he 
made a distinction between sociahsts and nationahsts and 
expressed a desire for a cultured, rich, and free Italy, it does 
not at all follow that he was uttering patriotic sentiments It 
means that he hoped for a new Italy developed and or 
gamzed along sociahst hnes Let us always bear in mmd that 
Mussolim belonged to the most rabid anti patriotic and anti 
reformist, not to the reformist and rather patnotic, element 
in the socialist movement 

The absence of any report of the speech contemporaneous 
with Its dehvery showing that Mussolim was guided by 
patnotic motives leads us to conclude that the mtrusion of the 
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patriotic note at the trial was an after thought on tbe part of 
Mussohni and of his k\v) ers, calculated to minimize the re\o 
lutionary and anti patriotic motif in Mussohm s propaganda 
In his address to the court, one of Mussohni’s lawyers 
Gino Giommi, said “Mussolini performed a work of clear 
sighted patriotism by opposing war and arou^ng agair«t it 
the intense hostihtv of public opinion ^nd he was rig it in 
saying that he was incoherent because if he bud wanted to 
be coherent with his standing as a re\oluPonar\ sonah^t, he 
would have kept silent in the expectation of seeng official 
Italy fall into the ab>ss of the mad undertaking m order to 
attack her and give her a mortal blow ^his pnmt of 
Giommi’s speech, Mussohm intei'niptcd Good that is tne 
truth I” Another law^^er for Mu'solim, Francesco Bona^ itu 
had this to say on behalf of his chent W ber^" ’s the p) ^ >ty of 

the end which the protestants against the Tripolitan expcdi 
tion obeyed'* But they wish to pi'otect the ^atlon from an 
undertaking that they judge to be injurioib Musiohni 
rendered a noble patriotic service in ‘Jpeaung and writing 
against the expedition because he saw in it a draimng of the 
money and blood of his own fatherland 
The identity between Mussohm’s testimonv about hii> 
patriotic stand and the defence speeches of his laiv^er^ 1- 
strikmg The lawyers apparently took their cue f-om Musso 
hm Since there seems to be no evidence showing that cither 
Giommi or Bonavita was present when Mussohm dehvertd 
his anti war speech, they probably knew nothing about its 
contents except what Mussohm had told them To return to 
Mussohm’s defence at the tnal, he went on to sav 

The mass meeting did not proclaim the geneul stnl e because 
It was mcompetent to do so, at the meeting we conf’-ed our 
selves to cdling upon the Chamber of Laboui to bring it abouc 
Mussohm demes that at the mass meeting, he uttered provoca 
tive phrases gainst the pubhc authonties [the pobce] who had 

put their foot in it r j 

And he declares I did rotfoTmikte tne rmUtiorjor tne smke, in 
my function as president of the mass meeting, I read it The general 
strike broke out at Fork, m part m obeoience to the orders oi 
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the Confederation of Labour and to the invitation of the Socialist 
Pailianentaiy Group/ which had convened at Bologna, and it 
was called on the night of the 25th at the Old Chamber of 
Labour" by a very imposmg assembly, in which he did not want 
to speak Md why^ Neither on account of fear nor on account of 
prudence, but out of pohtical fairness because— he says— 7 was 
not a wdikmariy but a joumduty and I did not intend to exercise any 
influence on the proletanat with my politud criteria 
How did the demonstration break out^ Through my mstiga 
tion^ If I had done this, I would now take responsibility for it 
here But the truth is that when 15,000 workmen gather together 
at Fork, the demonstration breaks out spontaneous, unrestrained ® 

I did not take part in any of the madents that occurred in the 
two days [of the stnke] 

Like most defendants in any trial, Mussohm was prepared 
to disclaim all connection witii anything that might incrimi 
nate him His categorical statement that he took no part m 
the incidents during the Forli strike is very questionable I 
have learned from more than one eyewitness that he was one 
of the most active leaders of the strike After a careful 
scrutmy of the facts, I find that the two principal leaders of 
the stnke were Nenm and Mussolmi One eyewitness whose 
testimony I regard as trustworthy and disinterested told me 
that he saw Mussohm in the centre of a crowd trying with his 
own hands to tear up some railroad tracks Of course, Musso 
hm’s statements were made at a tnal, and obviously he saw 
no reason for telhng the truth to a “bourgeois” court of law 
But It should also be observed that his defence at the trial, 
made up of so many demaJs and so many feeble arguments, 
was anythmg but heroic 

Mussolmi then took up his newspaper articles 

The indictment would discover m my articles, published m the 

^ For MussoWs criticism of these two bodies, see above, pp 253-254 

* The Old Chamber of Labour was a socialist organization of workers 
and was so named m order to distii^juish it from the New Chamber of 
Labour, a rqiubhcan organization of workers 

® Included in Mussolini’s rather large estimate are not only socialist 
but also repubhcan workers 
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Lotta immediately after the strike, the confe^is’on of m\ 
crimes That is grotesque* I did not confess anything becau'^e I 
did not have any offences to confess Those articles conca’red 
only theoretical cnticisms and doctrmal comments on the e\ents 
that had occurred, and they amounted to a presentation of the 
myth of the general strike and of the religiosity of this new form ot 
action which takes the place of that of past rehg’ons Mv articles, 
m substance, tried to tell those gentlemen of the Confeaeration 
of Labour do you want a general strike m earnest or for fun^ 
Because, take care, if you want it m earre«t you must engage 
m a mortal duel with the government which has already decided 
upon the expedition ^ I do not reject any of the responsibihues 
ongmatmg from mv articles although I could ha\e hidaen m\«elf 
behmd the manager [of the paper] But for these, m\ purely 
theoretical afl&rmations of revolutionary thought I m\oke the 
CO responsibihty of thinkers of great dignitv, who«e * 5 ub 
versive wntings circulate everywhere with impumt\ 

As Mussohm continued his defence w’th an explanation of 
his views on sabotage, he was interrupted bv the President of 
the Court, Pietro Carbom, and by the Prosecutor, Pietro 
Bagnoh ^ 

I have been accused of havirg incited to sabotage V\ell, I am 
favourable to sabotage, but mv sabotage is not that ot vanoals 
and hoohgans For me, that is immoral My sabotage is that 
which makes effective the protest, respecting, as ir even, war, 
even m the social war, the tight of neutrals, that is, the safetv 0^ 
atizens 

The President But m any event, the damage la unmoral 

Mussolini Mr President, your mterruption places mrehef the 

difference between my morality and that of others I think 
that the highly avic end of sabotage, the sabotage that I accept, 

justifies and moralizes the meow 

The President Then, you are for the theo-y that the end 
justifies the means* 

1 He refers to his articles m LoUa, September 30 see above, 
cS W the case together mth two other judges. 

andDim TherewasnojurymthBcase Bvthewav.CatMTi hadaso 

been the Presrient and Dmi one of the judges of the Forh Court which 
had tried Mussolmi m 1908 see above, p i3o 
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Mussolini Mr Presideni, the well known Macbavellian 
theory has been rehabihtated by Giovanni Bovio and it is, 
above all, rehabilitated by the finest reahties m the realm of 
experience and thought ^ But let that pass I deny and reject 
the chaiges of complicity m the acts of vandalism perpetrated 
by the crowd snnply because, as a matter of fact, I remamed 
entirely extraneous to these incidents 
Prosecutor When Professor Mussohm wrote the well known 
article on sabotage in the Lotta, did he already know about the 
acts of vandalism that had been perpetrated^ 

Mussolini Yes, I was not ignorant of them 
Prosecutor And stdl he made an apologia for them m his 
aitcles 

Mussolini Apologia for acts of vandalism^ Absolutely rot, m 
no case I have alieady explamed the profound diversity, morally 
and factually, between the sabotage I approve of and which is 
the logical contmuation of the general strike and the acts of 
vandalism for which I reject any responsibility and any com 
phcity 

Some of these assertions by Mussohm are ingemous, per 
haps even theatrical Pine and subtle and perhaps not very 
meamngful distmctions about the sabotage that smted bm 
Nevertheless, Mussohm, m bs article on sabotage, had 
written with pride after the strike that “we have been the 
first to famihanze the workers with the weapon of sabotage 
And sabotage has been put into practice ” Surely, he did not 
mean temperate sabotage, for was he not anxious to smash to 
pieces the reformist and calculatmg spirit of paafism^ And 
why should he have singled out the vandal like acts of the 

^ Giovanni Bovio (1847-1906) was a well known Italian philosopher 
Although a repubhcan, he was, because of his hbcral vievre, also dear 
to soaalists who freely quoted bs aphorisms Mussohm probably had m 
mmd Bovio’s contention that acts cannot be judged as good or bad 
independently of the end m view If one kills for robbery, one is an 
assassm, if on'* blls m self defence, one is innocent, if one blls to 
hberaie his country, one is a hero Three killings, Bovio concluded, not 
three culprits For this argument of Bovio, see his Sa^ cntwo del dinid) 
jmde, Part i, chap x Bovio was ai^umg against thwe who followed 
the scholastcs m judging the acts of men m themselves, irrespective of 
the end m view Mussohm’s end was, of course, the social revolution 
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“crowd”, he who had always sneered at the unfair use of the 
words “crowd”, “mob”, “hoohgamsm”, and ''kppa^' by those 
seeking to discredit revolutionary movements^ Mo^'tover, 
his article on the success of ^he strike applauded the “mag 
mficent example ’ giver bv proletarian Fodi ThereRire, his 
remarks at the trial, while the\ ma\ have sounded impressive 
m the court room, were at variance with his philosophv 01 
revolutionary action and his practice of it 
The end of Mussohm’s defence is dramatic and eloquent 

And now I conclude I conclude like that philosophei v ho had 
written on the door of his house He who enters here gives me 
pleasure, he who does not emer does me an honou’’' \\ell then 
I say to you, gentlemen of the Tribunal that if vou ..cqut me 
you will please me because vou will restore me to mv wo^'k and 
to society But if you condemn me, you will do ire an honour 
because you find youiselves in the presence not of a malefactor 
not of a common dehnquent, but of an asseiter of ideas, of an 
agitator of consciences, of a soldier 01 a faith that ccmmarcts 
your respect because it bears Vvithin itself the pres^ntirr-ents of 
the future and the great strength of truth 

The Lotta remarked that the “close of this vigorous lucid, 
and noble deposition of our comrade Alussohm which pro 
duced a great impression, visible even in the judges them 
selves, aroused on the part of the pubhc, applause and 
approval which were immediately quelled bv the President’s 
act in adjourning the tnal to the afternoon” 

Mussohm’s speech was dehvered before the court on 
November 19 In the few remaimng days of the tnal, the 
witnesses for the prosecution and for the defence contradicted 
each other on all disputed matters By his interruptions of tne 
testimony of vanous witnesses, Mussohm showed bs remark 
able abihty to be theatncal and to adhere to the v ersion of the 
facts wbch he had presented to the court On the question 
did Mussohm write the resolution calhng for a general strike 
at Forli?— Umberto Bianchi, the secretary of the Forh 
sociahst Chamber of Labour, testified that he, not Mussohm 
had written and presented the resolution, adding that Musso 
hm, in bs capacity as President of the meeting, had confined 
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himself to reading it Bianchi went even farther, declaring 
that he, not Mussohm, had spoken m ammated fashion about 
the general stnke At this point, Mussohm mtemipted “For 
a month, the accusation against me has been demed, and 
yet, we are drifting towards the grotesque and the ridiculous 
Here is the newspaper proving that the incriminating resolu 
tion IS not mine For a month, Bianchi has shouted to you that 
it is his He IS not beheved, but there is a desire to beheve at 
any cost your officers who he (Mussohm throws the news 
paper^ to the Clerk of the Court and cnes out contemptu 
ously) I shall speak no more , it disgusts me ” 

After tbs outburst, Pisam, a pohce officer whose testimony 
contradicted that of Mussohm and Biancb on extremely 
important pomts, “whispers that evidently there is a desire 
to save Mussohm”, and despite Mussohm's protestations, we 
think his suspicion was well founded , it was apparently quite 
easy for Biancb, who was not indicted, to assume responsi 
bdity for some of the acts charged to Mussohm 
There are other elements in the trial worthy of note In the 
course of bs summation, prosecutor Bagnoh, a man much 
despised then by revolutiomsts and who, curiously enough, 
became Chef ie Cahmt of a Mmister of Justice in one of 
Mussohm’s mimstnes, had this to say about Mussohm “He 
[Bagnoh] pays tnbute to bs inteb^ence, his culture and bs 
character but, he adds, he has also the gift of speabng in a 
very convincing manner wbch renders him dangerous 

Regarding tbs, one of Mussohm’s lawyers, Giommi, re 
marked that for the prosecution, “Mussohm is an mtellec 
tually superior man, but the prosecutor renders this tnbute 
to bm only in order to infer from it that he is extremely 
dangerous But tbs means estabhsbng, before the law, the 
degradation of intellectual power 
Before sentence was pronounced by the court, the accused 
were allowed to make declarations Mussohm said the fol 
lowing “After the excellent pleas of my lawyers, I have 
notbng to add But I wish only to remind )ou, your honours, 
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that if I had been a man of that coherence that bends but doe's 
not break, of that coherence that does not allow coraprombc, 

I would have acted like the Christian during the decadence 
of the Roman Empire He said ‘What does it matter to me 
if the Empire goes to rum, so long as the cross of Chn^t riseb 
m Its place ’ I too could and should have said ‘Let official 
Italy wear itself out in Africa, and let the tears of the mothers 
who have lost their sons render more prohfic the mowing of 
my revolutionary thought ’ ” 

However eloquent tbs statement bv Mussohni nught be, it 
is strange that he should have tned to make it appear that 
he was not coherent m bs revolutionary view^ he who had 
always had scatbng words of condemnation for ffiose who 
were in the shghtest manner incoherent in their pursuance of 
revolutionary sociahst ideals But, as our anahbis demor 
strates, his concludmg remarks as well as most of his other 
assertions at the trial were prompted by the desire to irrpr-^ss 
the court with bs innocence, to mimmize the revobtionary 
import of his anti war propaganda and agitation, and to 
emphasize bs patnotic attitude Mussohm’s stand at the trial 
does not reveal to us bs patnotism, but rather hb facile 
capacity for wheedhng In the hght of nis sociahst writings 
and activities before and after the trial, which make it clear 
that he wished to be regarded as anti patnotic, the inescap 
able conclusion is that he was dehberately immcere m the 
court room The greater part of bs defence at the trial is a 
concatenation of feeble understatements and ingemous 
fabrications He tned to bde bmself bebnd all sorts of 
ahbis Although he had been outspoken in assenmg bs 
leadersbp of the Forli proletanat, he exaggerated the 
“vohtive” will of the proletanat wbch, he said, had acted 
quite independently of him Some of bs interruptions dunng 
the tnal seemed to be the spontaneous outbursts of one w hose 
sense of truth had been outraged, but, m reality, they were 
studied attempts to make bmself appear innocent of any 
cnme Although bs oral and written propaganda had been 
calculated to stir violent insurrection and vxolent sabotage, 
he affected the attitude of a man who had been merely 
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pronouncing theones In order to confound the court, he 
resorted to casuistic distinctions about his view of sabotage 
and played on the various meanings that could be attached 
to the word “patriotism” Although he had professed con 
tempt for legalistic arguments, he used them freely when it 
was a question of avoiding a long prison term, for example, 
he said he had read, but had not formulated ttie resolution 
for a general strike Throughout his stay at Fork, he had 
arrogantly tried to dominate all local socialist activity to such 
an extent that, m certain cases, he threatened to resign bs 
leadership unless he had his way, and yet, he declared in 
court that because he was not a workman, he did not want 
to intrude his political criteria as an influence on the pro 
letanat’s decision for a general strike He also demed flatly 
that he had taken any part m the “incidents” of the Forli 
general strike Sometimes, in a single sentence, he attempted 
at once to display courage and to exculpate himself from ary 
cnminal responsibihty by stating that the Foili strike did not 
break out because of his instigation and then addmg that if 
that had been the case, he would have assumed responsibihty 
for It before the law It sounded courageous to say that he 
would assume responsibihty, and it served his ulterior pur 
pose to deny that he had been an instigator although, in fact, 
he had been one of the leading instigators and organizers of 
the Forli stnke 

Mussohm’s predommant preoccupation was to be acqmt 
ted, and he chd not care to invite martyrdom by an open 
avowal of his agitation against war on revolutionary grounds 
His lawyers and his local soaalist comrades were anxious to 
spare him a pnson term The onl) hope for his acqmttal lay 
m a series of demals of all the crimes imputed to him and m 
the intrusion of a mild sociahst pomt of view, motivated by 
lofty and noble patnotic teeling The “patriotic ’ ahbi was the 
cue for Mussolim and bs lawyers Since sociahsts regarded 
courts of law as “bourgeois” and therefore “imquitous” 
institutions, why should the) tell them the truth^ I think these 
factors explain m part Mussohm’s shifty position at the trial 
His speech failed to convince the court, and although the 
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prosecutor demanded a sentence of eighteen months’ im 
prisonment, the court sentenced him on ^ovember 23, 191 1, 
to a prison term of one ^ear for “inciting to crime” and 
rejected his plea for pro\isional hbert\ pending an appeal 
INenni was condemned to one year and fifteen da\i. and 
Lolli to SIX months of impnsonment 
The statements we ha^e quoted from Mussohm are taken 
from his articles in the Lotta and from his testimony at the 
trial as reported in the Lotta of \o\ember 2^, 191 1 After his 
accession to power under a nationahst fascist programme, hiS 
apologists mimmized, misrepT-esented, or entirely o\erlooked 
his revolutionary and anti patnotic propaganda and tned 
to bnng into prominence the patriotic moti\es m his Mew of 
the Turco Itahan War Had he been the leader of a com 
mumst revolution, his apologists would hate shifted their 
emphasis Writing after the fascist “March on Rome” in 
1922, Beltramelli, the novehst, Bonavita, Mussolim’s lawter, 
and Signora Sarfatti, his official biographer, studiously oimt 
any discussion of Mussohni’s anti mihtanst and anti patnotic 
propaganda and any analysis of his opimons on the e\e of the 
war, and m their fragmentary discussions of tne trial and 
its outcome, they project in rehef the patnotic motif, thus 
building up another legend 

In his biography of Mussohm, entitled HJuovio nuodo (1923), 
BeltrameUi romanticizes to the effect that the editor 01 the 
Class Struggle maintamed a position towards the war, wbch 
was “anytbng but sociahst” In two and a half pages of his 
book, he purports to give the Lotta^s report of Mussohni’s 
speech at the trial, but he fails to reproduce the repon in its 
entirety and to mdicate the important omissions he has made 
Even what he does set forth is not accurately transcnbed 
Bonavita, in his book Mussohm svekto {Mussohm Reuealed, 
1924), also purports to give an account of his former chent’s 
attitude Like Beltramelh, he wntes loosely and is careless m 
the use and citation of sources In one case, for example, 
he presents, about fifty pages apart from each other, two 
different versions of an alleged remark by Mussohm at the 
trial 
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Signora Sarfatti, whose biography of Mussohm appeared 
first in Enghsh in 1925 and then m Italian in 1926, pretended 
to quote Mussolini’s speech at the trial Her version is utterly 
false in ’ts conception and presentation and illustrates how 
sources of histoncal information can be distorted Instead of 
giving us genuine textual quotations from Mussohm’s speech, 
as she slyly imphes, she invents a text wbch embodies, for the 
most part, a curious synthesis of extracts taken from Beltra 
melh and Bonavita, whom she fails to mention as sources for 
her information Most of her quotations from Mussohm s 
speech are cleverly joined together in a runmng statement, 
part of which is taken from Bonavita, part of which is taken 
from Beltramelh, and part of which is not at all attiibutable 
to Mussohm She begins her quotations from Mussohm’s 
testimony concemmg his responsibihty for the stnke and his 
views about sabotage with statements that are taken from 
Bonavita’s version, not from the Lotids Then she attributes 
the followmg remarks to Mussohm “At the station I exerted 
myself to prevent the crowd from forcing its way into the 
telegraph office I fell and was injured by a blow from a 
sabre The violence offered by the crowd was caused by the 
aggressive attitude of the poke force ” These remarks were 
never made by Mussohm and they were never ascnbed to him 
except by Signora Sarfatti and those copying her They 
ongmally appeared in the book by Bonavita who attributed 
them to Nenm, not to Mussohm Signora Sarfatti, however, 
takes them bodily fr omBonavita’s book and incorporates them 
m her version of Mussohm’s address to the court Further 
quotations by the official biographer of the Duce are taken 
successively from Beltramdli, Bonavita, and agam Beltra 
melh The same criticism of Beltramelh’s inaccurate tran 
scnption of parts of the lo/teV report is apphcable to Signora 
Sarfatti who thus perpetuates Beltramelli’s careless use of 
sources She confuses the documents by not placing whatever 
can be credited to Mussohm m the order in which he said it 
What she presents is a combination of the versions of her two 
predecessors plus certam vanations of her own, obviously 
to smt her strong pro Mussohm bias In her treatment of the 
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trial, Signora Sarfatti np\er mdicatr^ the \ari<.' i b^r 
sources 

Of coiiTae the unconscionable use 0^ documerns d\ m n 
fascist writers aa Beltramelli, Bora^itd arl b’^rori 
Sarfatti^ was calculated to snow tnat Mu >^hri a^d c 
“painotic”, not an “unpatrotic” 01 ‘ ant pa noc l ’ Pcm 
T he same is true of namerous other book^ v rnt^^r b» apolr 
gists who took their cue from Signora Sarfatti, pnrcicai‘\ 
because her book, appeanng as an official OxOgTcpbi 
more wdely circulated than Beltrameffis cr Bon'i\ *a 
Unfortunate!), some of the detractor^i of Mu^viin aid 
fascism ha\e uncriticall) taken at iti face value ti e barlatti 
version ofMussolim’s speech at the tna^ and tLui tb^ Favc 
unwittingly contributed to the legend about 
early “pataotic” attitude 

It IS tempting to trace in great detad the hi^tor of tbe 
“patriotic’ legend and other mlvconceptibn^ cui^cerrin^ 
Mussolini’s attitude towards the Turco Itahan \V ar frcm tre 
time of the trial to the present , but this would take ua too far 
afield, and we need not hnger o\er it at thia point Imtt.?d, 
we prefer to pursue further Mmaolim s personal pomt of » ie\» 
on the war and on mihtansm and patnotism 
Our contenton that his opposition to the Turco Itahan 
War was inspired by revolutionary *50Cialist, not b\ patriotic 
motives is amply substantiated by uneqmvocal declarations 
which he made after his release from pnson m March 1912 
and while the war was going on In June 1912, on the eve of 
the national socialist congress of Reggio Eniha where the 
reformist and revolutionary elements of the party engaged 
m a momentous conflict resulting m the victon of the Utter, 
Mussohm’s paper carried on a debate with UAziom SmaliM, 
the weekly organ of the extreme nght wing of the partv 
whose leadmg members were Bissolati and Bonoim When 
UAziom criticized Mussolim for identifying socialism w’th 
anti patriotism, he rephed “T’ Aziom Socidisto, also finds that 
our sociahsm is aberrant because it is anti patnoHc Let us 
1 By the way, both Bonavita and Signo’-a Sarfatti are ex reformist 
socialists 
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confirm our heresy We cannot conceive of a patriotic social 
ism In fact, socialism has a character of humamty and 
umversahty Smce our first years of adolescence wJien there 
passed through our hands the large and small manuals of the 
sociahst doctrine, we learned that there are only two father 
lands in the world that of the exploited and that of the 
exploiters For you, of the Right, the fatherland is a sort of 
fetish which can be worshipped by everyone, for us, it is a 
fetish which, hke all other fetishes, does not deserve any pity 
The fatherland is a fiction, a mystification and a convention^ 
he This was recogmzed by the Humamsts of the Ubi bene, ibt 
paina, by the Stoics who proclaimed Man a citizen of the 
world, and by Christ, the anti patnot^ar excellence We are not 
Itahans , we feel ourselves to be at least Europeans There are 
no longer any patnotic fi:ontiers for science, philosophy, art, 
economics, styles and sports, and should there be for 
sociahsm^ To day, the fatherland has become identical with 
mihtansm They are inseparable Whoever says fatherland 
says militarism We transcend the concept of the fatherland 
with another concept that of class And we are typical 
sociahsts When Marx throws out his cry ‘Workers of the 
world, umte*’, he is a destroyer of the old patnotic 
ideology ” 

After noting vanous manifestations of mihtansm in 
Tnpoh and elsewhere, Mussohm exclaimed m June 1912 
“International mihtansm continues to celebrate its orgies of 
destruction and death Every day tnat passes, the huge 
pyramid of fives that have been sacrificed rears its bloody 
summit upon which Mars stands waitmg with his unsated and 
contorted mouth m an infernal grm Sandor Petofi, the 
Hunganan bard ***, asked m one of his verses ‘What have 
you eaten, 0 earth, that you are so thirsty and continually 
dnnk new tears and new blood^’ It is not the earth that is 
tbrsty for tears and blood, but an Idea the idea of the 
Fatherland So long as there are Fatherlands, there will be 
Mihtansm The Fatherland is a spook ***, a spook like God, 
and like God, it is vindictive, cruel and tyranmcal The anti 
mihtansm of a patnotic kmd is a miserable absur 
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dity It resembkb the anti cknt^iisT o** c La u 
thinkers The e\il must be s^ck u s% & Tocif^ r 
rehg’ons, it s necessar^ to eTacc r\^r Coa 
minas, to o\erihrot\ niht''r in .t is r wt 5^^*- j * e 
the idea of the Fati erl nd Let us ho t'-c tne Fa ' r 'C 
does not exist, just as God does not c\ t ut c*** ^ j e 

other arc two gre^t hct'cib ^\o g'^ ‘1 c ♦nv r ” J 

kes This propaganda mast be carried on » tu jn ' uP^ 
assidmt^—methodicalK— among tLe 0^ At n ^Ic ’•e 
condemned to be sacr ficed to tb*" paj 0 f' V' " 

In September 1912, while the Tamo u'nT >\ s ill 
going on Mussohni declared ‘ Icnc w me w e n ru^' 

I shall not desist from m\ an* w^r Car'p i !:n I w-r* to 
create an anti war conscience tha^ & 1 'c’ n e *0 da 
These statements contradet tne leg*ra a 

patriotism and thee are n perfect ha’-’^om ^ 
on patriotism e^pres'ed on turoua e^'rocr cr I h 
had reall) cherished an^ patriotic Lekr;a U * e\er r t id 
them in a single article after h’s and rht -i’^ • n rd 
while Ital> was at war with Turke^ The cuAc* i.r r* tne 
Avanti^, which he edited iron 1012 lO 1911 Pounas m 
Pradcs against the war kccuatomea ua 1 e m Oa^a^'oGn 
e-vpres'^ion of his ownideaa, 1^ la strange t^at cxceot lor h’a 
speech at the trial the editorof the Cui 6 ra^\ d’cno utter 
a single word before the Turco Itahan \\ ar, or atter was 
sentenced to priaon for trying to sabotage it, thai wcUa lend 
any support to the theor) that he was oppoacd to the Wai for 
patriotic reasona 


s 
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Mussolini was sentenced in November 1 91 1 to one year of im 
prisonmentj but he was in pnson only five months in accord 
ance with the reduction of his term ordered by the Court 
of Appeals of Bologna After the November verdict, Forli 
republicans and sociahsts temporanly forgot their differences 
and joined in mass meetings protesting against the imprison 
ment of Mussohm, Neimi, and Lolh The Lotta censured 
the refusal to grant Mussohm provisional hberty pending 
bs appeal, provisional hberty that “we have seen granted 
even to recogmzed robbers and that recently has been 
accorded to a murderer is demed to him who has a right to it” 
A writer for the LoWij probably Francesco Ciccotti, 
reporting bs visit to Mussohm in pnson, said that he was m 
good health, passmg bs days “absorbed in bs studies” 
Perhaps he was fimsbng bs volume on John Huss 
After some delay, the appeal of Mussohm and the others 
was heard on February 19, 1912 The Lotta expressed the 
hope that freedom would be given to its “courageous comrade 
who, unjustly sentenced, finds bmself in prison for more than 
tbee months ” The Court of Appeals of Bologna reduced 
Mussolmi’s term to five months, Nenm’s to seven months 
and a half, and Lob’s to four months and a half Thus, the 
Lotta declared, the Court of Appeals recognized the injustice 
of the “Cossack sentence” of ^e Forli court, if it had set 
aside the judgment of the lower court, “a very harsh lesson 
would have been inflicted on those who condemned bm 
And so the punishment was reduced in order not to 
confess the injustice that had been perpetrated ” Although 
the onginal sentence had been considerably modified, the 
Avanti^ regarded the result of the appeal as “very severe” On 
February 20, Mussohm gave an interview to one of its 
reporters, in wbch he sent his greetings to the paper and to 
the comrades who “feel sohdarity with him in tbs hour of 
judicial reaction wbch strikes those culpable of opposition to 
the war undertaking” 
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The day following his release jfrom prison on March 12, 
1912, a banquet was tendered to him by his Forli comrades 
Besides Mussohm, the speakers were Bonavita, Ciccotti, 
Umberto Bianchi, and the sociahst deputy Bentim Various 
tnbutes paid to him after his release show the high regard in 
which he was held His opposition to the Turco Italian War 
had spread his name in the Romagna and had made him 
better known to party leaders at Rome and Milan and to the 
revolutionary group in the party which issued ''La 
{"TheAttu^'] at Rome 

On the eve of his release, the Avanti^ referred to “our very 
dear comrade Bemto Mussohm, a very noble type of ideal- 
ist Liberty will be doubly dear to him because he will 
learn that while he was in prison, all the sociahsts— having 
recovered the passion of a former time— have unflinchingly 
done their duty, defying unpopularity, violence and calumny 
Thus, after five months, jingoistic vamty can now be said 
to be in hquidation ” On March 12, a correspondent of this 
paper wrote “Comrade Mussohm left the prison this mom 
mg more sociahst than ever We saw him in his humble home 
with his small family, which he adores, and we stayed a short 
while with him He has not suffered at all physically because 
of his imprisonment Numerous telegrams of congratulations 
and praise from every part of Italy have reached him 
The Lotta said this of its leader, now ready to resume his 
editorial duties “Our comrade, who regained his hberty 
after five months [of imprisonment], is always the same 
proud and indomitable for the sociahst ideal **’’ Mussohm 
did not hke one thing the banquet that the sociahsts had 
prepared in his honour He did not want it, but even so, he 
had to resign himself to the will of his comrades ’’ Inciden 
tally, this dishke of banquets and all sorts of social affairs has 
charactenzed Mussohm throughout his sociahst and fascist 
career 

Among those who sent congratulatory messages to him and 
to the banquet committee were his old acquaintance Angehca 
Balabanoff and his more recent acquaintances Battisti and 
Piscel Messages were also received from two men who were 
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to become important figures— Cesare Rossi and Nicola 
Bombacci The former was then a syndicahst agitator at 
Parma, the stronghold of Itaban syndicahsm On behalf of 
the syndicahst paper Ulntemaziomle and of the syndicahst 
Chamber of Labour of Parma, Rossi sent a telegram in which 
he referred to the “hkeable and noble Mussohm” Tbs is the 
first written record I have found concerning the relations 
bertveen these two men, and it seems to imply either that they 
had already met each other personally or that they had been 
famihar with each other’s work When Mussohm resigned 
from the Avanti^ in 1914 and founded 11 Popolo Italia in order 
to advocate Italy’s paiticipation in the Great War, Rossi 
became one of bs intimate henchmen After the ‘'March on 
Rome”, Rossi enjoyed a powerful position among fascist 
“hierarchs”, for besides bemg head of the fascist Press 
Bureau, he was said to be the chief of the fascist Cheka He 
became so deeply involved in the brutal murder of the 
soaahst deputy Giacomo Matteotti in June 1924 that he 
was taken into custody Feehng that he had been made the 
“scapegoat” for this crime, he wrote, for self protection, 
several famous memoranda contaimng serious charges 
against Mussohm and the fascist government ^ In 1925, he 
was released by an amnesty and in 1926, made his way to 
Paris where he earned on violent anti fascist propaganda 
until 1929 when he was “captured” by fascist officials as he 
was motonng near the Italian-Swiss border 

On behalf of the sociahsts of Modena, Bombacci signed a 
message to “bs fiiend Bemto, courageous and cultured 
apostle of the sociahst ideal” Before going to Modena, and 
while Mussohm was in charge of the Lotta di Classe in 1910 
and 1 91 1, Bombacci edited 11 Cum {The Wedge) ^ a sociahst 
weekly published at Cesena, a town near Fork The editors 
of these two sociahst weekhes met qmte frequently and 
resumed an aquaintance wbch began, I think, when both 
were in their teens They shared the same platform on Sep 
tember 7, 1910, when Mussohm dehvered a speech at Cesena 

^ For a masterly analysis of Rossi’s memoranda, sec Gaetano Sal 
vcmini, Tht Fascist Dutatorskp tn Italy, London, 1928 
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on the Romagnuole socialist martyr Pio Battistim, the 
eloQuence of which Y\on a glowing tribute from The Wedge 
Bombacci remained an obscure figure in the Itahan sociahst 
party until the Great War was well urder way, and then he 
became somewhat prominent as a spokesman for the party’s 
intransigent anti war position After the war, thiS demagogue 
par excellence was elected to the Chamber of Deputies and 
became one of the prmcipal leaders of the left or commumst 
wing of the party, haranguing the masses, holding up 
Bolshevik Russia as a model for his country and demanding 
the establishment of a Soviet system At the same time, his 
former comrade Mussohm was editing the Popolo dTtaha and 
clamouring for a “revolution” along nationahst or fascist 
hues Bombacci seemed powerful because tne Itahan social 
ists were so strong pohtxcally until the spring of 1921, but 
never perhaps in the history of sociahsm in any country has a 
man, seemingly so important, been so pusillanimous, vacd 
lating, and, one might even say, empty headed Lacking in 
almost every important element of leadership, the irresolute 
Bombacci, this Bombastes Furioso, by talking continuously 
about the social revolution and never orgamzing genuine 
revolutionary steps to bring it about, did as much as any 
other single man effectually to “sabotage” the postwar 
Itahan revolutionary movement One is tempted to wonder 
if the Itahan sociahsts would not have got closer to their 
avowed aim, had they had as their chiefs men with 
Mussohni’s undoubted pohtical capacity for revolutionary 
leadership 

For several years, Bombacci has been living undisturbed in 
fascist Italy, undisturbed because of the indulgence of its 
“master”, Mussohm, who has uncanmly completed the 
process of discrediting Bombacci While Mussolini’s motive is 
publicly to degrade “revolutiomsts” like Bombacci, it should 
be said that by accepting his “protection”, such “revolu 
tiomsts” reveal the stuff of which they are made The 
apostasy of this shameless mountebank was fully revealed in 
April 1936, when he began pubhshmg at Rome a fascist 
review entitled La Ventd {The Tmth) 
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Probably tbemost signal tribute paid to Mussolini m con 
nection with his release frompnsonwas contained m an article 
pubhshed on March 4, in ''La Sojjitia!' {'me Attic% 
the weekly organ of the revolutionary wing ot the socialist 
party which was seeking to overthrow the dominance of the 
reformist elements We have not been able to identify the 
author of the article, who signed bmself “V ” Mussohm was 
described as the “duce” of the Forli socialists He was des 
tined to be the “duce” of the Itahan sociahst party, the 
“duce’’ of the revolutionary Fm favourmg Italy’s entrance 
into the Great War, then the “duce” of the post war Fasa di 
Combattmnto and finally the “duce” of the fascist state In a 
few days, “V ” wrote, Mussohm “will be restored to us *** 
Thus, Bemto Mussohm will return, with bs old seremty and 
with renewed fervour, to the political battles of his red 
Romagna, which he does so much to ammate with the 
impetuosity of bs sociahst passion that does not know 
opportumsms and adaptations Professor Benito Mussohm 
18, without doubt, one of the most likeable and outstanding 
personahties of our [revolutionary] gioup, to which he brmgs 
the contribution not only of bs tenacious and frmtbl work 
but also of bs uncommon culture wbch he does not flaunt for 
vam advertisement, but wbch is profound and sure, as the 
quahty of bs character is proved And at [the forthcoming 
national sociahst congress at] Reggio Emiha, men of the 
Left and of the Right will reahze that tbs time the Forhvese 
will count also m the statistical calculations of the congress 
and will count so much the more masmuch as they have as 
duce, beloved and esteemed, a man of the character and 
mcorruplibihty of Bemto Mussohm ” 

A few days later, "The Attic” in an unsigned article, 
greeted the release of Mussohm, that “strong type of 
fighter” who could now “embrace bs family again” and 
resume bs work at Forli 

The twenty eight year old idol of the numerically small but 
well organized Forli sociahsts, their “Duce”, now become a 
celebrity somewhat known beyond the confines of bs pro 
vmce and famihar to the revolutionary leaders in the socialist 
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party, was on his way to a great triumph— the editorship of 
VatAmti!^, the most important post in the party. Fired with 
zeal for the socialist cause, Mussolini-on resuming his work 
as editor-in-chief of the Lotta towards the end of March 
1912— said of himself that the return of brutal and stupid 
reaction as a policy of the Italian government had not broken 
or bent his backbone. 
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Mussolini has always hated parhaments and has always 
heaped vituperation and ndicule on these irstniments of 
democratic rule With reference to this subject, he has 
remained quite consistent throughout his socialist and fascist 
career He had almost entirely made up his mind about 
parliamentary rule dunng his stay m Switzerland from 1902 
until 1904 As editor of the lotta ii Clm‘> at Forli, where he 
had the advantage of being m Italy, directly on the scene, so 
to speak, he was ever ready and thoroughly prepared to 
denounce the Itahan parhament and the faith of reformist 
socialists in parhamentary methods 
It is true that as a powerful leader of the Italian socialist 
party between 1912 and 1914, and as fascist leader after the 
Great War, he urged his followers to participate in elections, 
but this attitude was motivated purely by tactical considera 
tons Basically, he has always despised electoral methods, 
parliaments, and all kinds of dehberative assemblies One of 
the most important reasons for this is that deliberation, dis 
cussion, and argument, all of which are implicit in the par 
hamentary system, are repugnant to his authoritarian and 
imperious temperament His will must be supreme A salient 
aspect of his style, in speech and m writing, is its dcclama 
tory character, hence hs hatred for the dialectic method ol 
soaalist reformists like Fihppo Turati and Treves and of his 
democratic and hberal antifascist opponents Mussohm 
would rather settle a controversy by a duel or by ordering his 
followers to strike an enemy down by physical force than by a 
debate with an enemy in an open forum Despite his great 
power as the fascist Duce, he is intolerant of any criticism 
within his own party He has removed from office and power 
and has even sent to prison fascists who have tned to a^ert 
themselves in a manner not m conformity with his dictates 
Instances are the expulsion from the fascist party of its 
former secretary Augusto Turati, and the relegation to the 
penal islands of the once powerful fascist leader and Under 
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Secretary of the Intenor Leandro Arpmati His demotion of 
Roberto Farmacci, Dino Grandi, and Italo Balbo, together 
with his constant replacement of men in mimstenal posts, also 
shows that he will not brook the advance to power of any 
fascist who begins to develop a considerable following of his 
own Mussolini is bored by the discussions that take place in 
his fascist Senate and Chamber of Deputies, and he hears 
speeches by his part) members only because they constitute 
hosannas to his will and to his pohcies Of such hosannas he 
never tires, although it is with considerable disdain that he 
listens to those fascists who think they express a will of their 
own when they rise to speak about a fascist policy 
Lest we digress too much on bs later career, let us focus 
our attention on Mussohm as editor of the Lotta dt Cksse from 
1910 until 1912 Tbs paper contains an extraordinary coUec 
tion of vigorous and virulent fragments of his contempt for 
parhamentary institutions, and they are well worth present 
ing because they reiterate in forcebl language a bndamental 
aspect of his pohtical outlook For Mussolini, the Itahan 
Chamber of Deputies was a “parhament of the under 
world ***, a parhament of malefactors the most ilhter 
ate, the most slothful and the most corrupt parliament in the 
world *** In Italy, parhamentansm is exactly that great 
conventional he denounced by Max Nordau ” 

Mussohm held up to the scorn of his followers the 
falsehood and the he that underlay the belief m popular 
sovereignty He told the proletarians that the parhamentary 
regime was an instrument of corruption, and that the school 
teachers and muversity professors who had praised popular 
democratic institutions had hed and had betrayed the good 
faith of their students 

‘‘Chamber of Deputies, vain chimera, great circle of the 
corrupt and the bribers, sovereign without a sceptre, Circe 
of honest navigators, easy and ready bargainer with the 
pirates of national happiness and honour, away with you , wc 
despise you Chamber, you who are the false mirror of the 
Country, you who decree war laughing about death, ^ you 
1 Mussohm refers to the Turco Italian War 
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who extol the Fatherland forgetting its most jealous interests, 
you who slowly gnaw the conscience and emasculate the 
fibre of the upright men that the people send to you, false 
Chamber, you who dabble with the repubhc and belong to the 
king, you who fondle sociahsm and allow to capital the most 
bloody pageantry, you, sorceress of tmfommo [coahtion 
ism] and juggler of character, you, hybrid, insincere and 
inglorious institution, away with you ” 

By the year 1910, the reformists had gamed unquestioned 
dominance of the Itahan sociahst party In 189'’ they had 
dissociated themselves from the anarchists, and by 1908, 
from the syndicahsts Among the reformists, howevei, there 
were two important factions one, represented by Leomdd 
Bissolati and Ivanoe Bonomi, displayed defimte mimstenal 
tendencies and a readiness to advocate the participation of 
sociahsts in a '‘bourgeois” ministry, the other, more numer 
ous and powerful, led by Turati and Treves, although 
beheving m parhamentary methods and in supporting by 
its votes various bourgeois mimstnes which proposed liberal 
social reforms, refused to encourage the participation of 
sociahsts in any bourgeois cabmet Fighting both these fac 
tions was a small but vigorous mmonty, which called itself 
the revolutionary socialist group, led by Costantino Lazzari, 
Giovanni Lerda, Angehca Balabanoff, and others Its bi 
weekly organ, founded at Rome in 1911, was iromcally en 
titled “La Soffita” (“TAc ifttc”) by way of retort to the 
Giohttians and the sociahst ministeiiahsts after Giohtti’s 
remark that the sxiahst parhamentary group had forgotten 
all about Marx and had tucked him away in an attic Musso 
hm was a staunch adherent of this group, and the Lotta ii 
Clm was one of the few sociahst weekhes that championed 
Its programme In 1912, this group succeeded in expellmg 
from the party the leaders of the extreme right wing, such 
as Bissolati and Bonomi, and took over the control of the 
party Mussolmi became its outstanding spokesman and 
Ducefor almost two years, fi:om 1912 until 1914 
For Mussohm, none of the bourgeois pohtical leaders was 
worthy of any support by the sociahst party He assailed 
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Giovanni Giolitti, Sidney Sonmno, and Lmgi LuzzatLi,allof 
whom held the office of Prime Mimster while he was editor 
of the Lotta After Cavour, the dominant figures in Itahan 
politics were Agostiro Depretis, Francesco Cnspi, and 
Giohtti From the begirmng of this century to the outbreal 
of the Great War, Giolitti, a gifted politician, expert parha 
mentarian, and clever mampulator of elections, managed to 
control the Itahan parhament, and through his hberal 
social pohcy, he was able to ‘domesticate” the Itahan 
sociahst party It said, and with considerable truth, that 
he could make or break a mimstry at will Therefore, 
when he resigned as Prime Mimster in December 1909, 
after holding this office since May 1906, and was succeeded 
by the more conservative Soimino, the general opimon in 
Italy was that the Sonmno Mimstry would be short hved 
Mussohm became editor of the Lotta when Sonmno w^as in 
power 

Although Sonmno enjoyed the reputation of being honest 
and incorruptible in contrast with Giohtti who was regarded 
by his many critics as unscrupulous, Mussohm saw no differ 
ence between them Giohtti, he said, was the “guardian of the 
present mimstry A return of Giohtti to power is there 
fore not an absurd hypothesis Everythmg is possible in 
Italy, and the English are not wrong when they call us 
‘the carmval nation’ *’*'* Sonmno is on his feet because of 
the votes of the Giohttians Therefore Sonmno rules ficti 
tiously, while Giohtti governs m fact *** The last elections 
prove to us that Sonmno follows the electoral methods 
of Giohtti Buy and corrupt The delusion must be bitter 
for the ingenuous people who swore on the pohtical and 
moral honesty of Sonmno who, at bottom, is worthy of bs 
predecessors ” 

Mussohm condemned the sociahst deputies for bemg fre 
quently absent from Montecitorio, the seat of the Italian 
Chamber, instead of giving regular battle to the Sonmno 
Mimstry Where was the combative spirit that they had 
shown m their policy of parhamentary obstructiomsm to 
wards the reactionary Pelloux Mimstry in 1899^ The editor of 
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the Class Stru^ik bitterly attacked the Extreme Left, a parlia 
mentary coahtion group of the popular partiea, including the 
sociahst, radical, and repubhcan deputies On one occasion, 
when a good many members of the Extreme Left were absent 
from a session in which Sonmno dehvered an “empty” speech, 
Mubsohm excoriated them for not fghting Sonmno His 
special target was the group of socialist deputies “Our very 
glorious [sociahst parhamentary] group is always equal to 
its great imssion Among all the paralytics that encumber the 
halls of Montecitono, the soaahst deputies suffer from the 
most grave forms of paralysis Where are they? What do they 
do? Of 45 deputies, hardly 20 are present at the sessions And 
where are the other leaders idhng? What Capua takes the 
fight out of them? And where are the young members **’•' 
who came out triumphant from the election of March 1909, 
destined, it was then said, to instil new blood into the social 
1st parhamentary group as Elena of Montenegro [wife of 
King Victor Emmanuel III] has instilled and will instil new 
blood mto the Savoy hne? We look for them, but do not f nd 
them The grand farce which our group is playing has been 
going on for a decade since the penod of obstructionism 
Since that penod, the parhamentary platform has ceased to 
be-as was desired at the eaihest times— a platform of propa 
ganda and protest Tor our deputies, Montecitono is the 
supreme point of sociahsm Well, we absolutely do not feel 
that we are represented by these people who wear themselves 
out m the parhamentary merry go round and would want to 
wear us out m the electoral struggles *** The socialist depu 
ties are by now too far away from the people who work In 
the pohtical action which they are performing, sociahsm is 
being wrecked Convince yourselves of this, even you, dear 
socialist comrades, who have wreathed pictures of our depu 
ties in your clubs and over your beds as though they were the 
newest guardian saints, convmce yourselves that sociahsm 
will not be reahzed in a parliament with a majonty of sociahst 
deputies You workmen will reahze socialism, you and no one 
else You alone will be the artificer of your emancipation 
Karl Marx, who is, after all, not as old and as transcended as 
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some would have us believe, threw out a cry that will not die 
The emancipation of the workers must be the work of the 
workers themselves Alv ays remember this 
The editor of the Class Struggle deplored the absence of 
many socialist deputies from a debate on the military budget 
Representatives of the socialist party had become the petty 
lawyers of small clienteles and “in order to speak on behalf of 
these clienteles at the mimstries, they must keep silent at the 
Chamber This is the bitter, but the real truth ” Mussohm 
found satisfaction in the vigorous activity of the deputy 
Ettore Ciccotti, a noted historian and an independent social 
1st who was not a member of the socialist parliamentary 
group The fearless independence of Ciccotti, his loyalty to 
the socialist ideal despite his dissociation from the sociahst 
group, and his unusual culture, powerful pen, and caustic 
temper endeared him to Mussohm, who was happy to publish 
in the Lotta, CiccottTs “powerful and profound” speech on 
the military budget ^ 

Like most extreme revolutiomsts, Mussohm despised law 
yers, those bourgeois jiar excellence, who, in his eyes, embraced 
sociahsm m order to advance their careers and who consti 
tuted a “plague” on the sociahst party “If the sociahst 
party”, he declared, “has intoxicated itself with electorahsm, 
it is due to the lawyers All their socialism is in the 
ballot ” They seek to use the title of “Honourable” in order 
to increase their practice “Their pohtical conduct is proper 
tionate to their professional immorahty Lawyers, hke priests, 
must he in order to live ” They try to monopolize the posts 
in the party, but once they are m court, they will take up 
the defence of anyone, to day a thief and to morrow one 
who has been robbed Mussohm granted that lawyers too 
must live, but “not by prostituting sociahsm Let them 
choose they are either socialists or lawyers ” 

Early in the year 1910, Professor Gaetano Salvemim, the 
Itahan histonan, vehemently denounced the pohtical 
methods of Giohtti in a book entitled 11 mnistro della mala mta 

^ Ettore Ciccotti must not be confused with Francesco Ciccotti, with 
whom Mussohm had close relations for a few years 
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[Tb Minister of tk Underworld) Mussolini seized upon this 
descnption of Giohtti m order to condemn what he regarded 
as the parhament of the underwoild— the parliament of 
Italy Salvemim had distinguished himseF as an historical 
scholar by works on the medieval commune, the French 
Revolution, and Mazzim His views on Mazzim were 
well known to Mussohm, who cited them in the course 
of his polemics with the Fork repubhcans Seeii^ in the 
sociahst party what many other Italians saw, namely, the 
only pohtical instrument for genmne democratic progress, 
Salvemim urged the party to agitate m favour of jfree trade, 
educational reform, and universal suffrag^^ For Salvemim 
the sociahst party was not reformist enough, while for Musso 
lim the party was too reformist In 191 1, Salvemim founded 
UUnitay a review devoted mainly to pohtical questions and 
remarkable for the clarity of its writings, the vigour of its 
thought, and the distinction of its contributors It seems cer 
tarn that Mussohm followed with interest the pohtical as well 
as the historical writings of Salvemim, for whose intellectual 
integrity he doubtless had great respect After the Great War, 
Salvemim was such a pronounced critic of the anti hberal 
and anti democratic fascist movement (he and Mussohm 
almost foi^ht a duel in i9'>o), that he was forced to flee 
ftom Italy His trenchant opposition to fascism, expressed 
in books, pamphlets and lectures, has commanded wide 
attenton m France, England and the United States, and 
he is one of the most outstandmg anti fascist exiles In 
some ways— the courage of his convictions, the fervour of 
his pohtical passions and the mtensity of his faith m 
democracy— he reminds us of Mazzim 
In his Minister of tk Underworld, Salvemim centred his 
attack on the election to the Itahan Parhament of Vito de 
Belhs, a pohtical henchman of Giohtti While Salvemim’s 
anti Giohttian propaganda was motivated by a desire to 
improve pohtical conditions and reflected optimistic faith m 
the democratic system, Mussolmi’s anti parhamentary propa 
ganda was motivated by a desire to destroy all vestiges of 
hberal and democratic institutions In March 1910, Musso 
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liiu wrote as Mows in an article entitled “The Parliament 
of the Underworld” 

‘Tt IS of coarse the Itahan Parhament The other da), the 
election of Gioia del CoUe \cas rendered \alid, and Vito de 
BeUis has triumphantly entered Montecitono The favoui able 
mppoiteurvidiS Guarracmo, a professor of law at theUmversity 
of Naples The immorality of the professorial chair gives its 
hand to the turpitude of pohlics ” In any other country m 
the world, Mussolim went on to say, De Beilis would have 
found the doors of a pubhc body closed to him “He would 
be kicked away like a scabby dog with which one fears the 
least contact ' ' Any other Chamber that was not the 
Italian Chamber would have sard ‘no’ to the deputy of the 
underworld of the South [of Italy] But the Itahan Chamber 
is profoundly, irremediably corrupt And the Extreme 
Left^ It indulged a little in the usual verbal battle, with an 
appendix of insults for the ears of the gallery, but nothmg 
more None of the 508 deputies has felt the need of lesignmg 
his mandate in order not to find himself m contact with the 
immense pohtical refuse that ferments in the North and the 
South and of which De Beilis is a typical exemplar Of the 
105 deputies of the Extreme Left, only 66 participated in the 
voting, and of the 39 in the sociahst group, only 21 partici 
pated From good to better’ And Morgan [leader of the 
socialist parliamentary group] talks to us about the ‘vir 
gimty’ of the sociahst parhamentary group And the Execu 
tive Committee of the party wishes that in the May i plat 
form, there should be included ‘the payment of deputies’ Ah, 
no ’ I shall never go before a crowd of day labourers to plead 
for the payment of deputies The Itahan Chamber is a 
market place And when Gaetano Salvemim documents for 
us the case of Gioia del Colie, he renders a bad service to 
corrupt and corrupting parhamentansm ” 

Sonmno resigned in March 1910 and was succeeded by 
Luzzatti, who gave evidence of his hberal intentions by 
taking into his cabinet two member^ of the radical group m 
the Extreme Left Luzzatt’s programme for suffrage and 
social reforms explains the prevaihng feeling in the sociahst 



parliamentary group to support his Mimstry, a feeling which 
Mussohm, of course, did not share In Apnl 1910, he wrote 
“We have no illusions The new coahtion mimstry leaves us 
sceptical and indifferent It is not with these men that Italy 
can march swiftly on the road of civil progress They are too 
old The Luzzaltian ideology is a century behind time His 
conception of the social question is lacking m breadth *** 
Luzzatti has remained the man who believes ‘in the good 
heart of the mhng classes’ and in the miraculous efficacy of 
reforms The Luzzatti Mimstry is one of transition that pre 
pares the imminent carmval of the coalition minded de 
mocracy, respectful of the king and still more of the pope ” 

At the national sociahst congress of Milan in October 1910, 
Mussohm indicted the sociahst deputies on vanous counts, 
and especially for their “moral msensibihty” in failing to 
fight against the increase of sixty one million lire in the 
mihtary budget Later m the year, the socialist deputies with 
drew their support from the Luzzatti Mimstry Shortly affer 
Luzzatti resigned in March 1911, Bissolati crossed the 
Rubicon, ^0 to speak, by seeing the King personally about 
the formation of a new Mimstry, which was eventually 
orgamzed by Giohtti He refused to join a cabinet, it is true, 
but his act was very sigmficant in that it symbohzed the 
readmess of some sociahsts to hold a immstenal post in a 
bourgeois government 

Mussohm clearly perceived how the eventual holdmg of 
office by sociahsts was implicit m the logic of reformist 
socialism “Ministeriahsm”, he said, “is the inevitable 
corollary of reformism, and participation in the exercise of 
pohtical power is the mevitable consequence of immstenal 
ism This IS the real, inescapable result of the reformist logic 
But all this IS very distant from sociahsm ” 

I recall Mussohm’s telhng me in the course of a conversa 
Uon I had with him in 1926, that one of the striking events m 
the history of modem Italy was Turati’s refusal of Giohtti’s 
offer to the sociahsts to have their party represented in his 
cabinet It is tempting to consider what would have happened 
if the reformist sociahsts had accepted this offer m 1903 Per 
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haps It was too early for them to do so Further oppor 
tumties were offered later For a decade, between 1901 and 
1 91 1, the reformists chose to support various bourgeois 
cabinets on occasion, but they refused to favour the partici 
pation of sociahsts in any cabinet In 1 91 1, it was clear that 
men like Bissolati and Bonomi were not averse to holding 
office in a “bourgeois” mimstr^ The following year, they 
were expelled from the party which had come under the 
dominance of the revolutionary elements represented by 
Mussohm and others, while the reformists like Turati and 
Treves remained in the minority wing of the party In 1914, 
Mussohm carried with him a small group of revolutionary 
sociahsts and syndicalists who favoured war on the side of 
the Allies Thus by the end of 1914, two extreme sociahst 
factions, the coUaboratiomsts of the right like Bissolati and 
the revolutiomsts of the left like Mussohm, were no longer 
parts of the official socialist party In the difficult post war 
period, the Turati reformist group engaged in a party 
struggle with the revolutionary group, which included 
Serrati, Lazzan, Bombacci, and others Again the reformist 
socialists hesitated about joimng a “bourgeois” mimstry It 
was not until July 1922, when it was feared that the Italian 
constitutional state would be overthrown by the fascists, that 
Turati finally condescended to call on the King with an 
offer to join a liberal cabinet This act of desperation came 
too late The fascist “March on Rome” in October 1922 
marked the beginmng of the end of the Italian democratic 
state, to which the reformist socialists of the Turati school 
had, perhaps unwittingly, contnbuted by their refusal to take 
part earlier in a hberal cabinet 
In April 1 91 1, Mussohm was so infunated by the failure of 
the Executive Committee of the sociahst party to disavow 
Bissolati for visiting the Kmg m regard to the formation of a 
cabinet that he induced the Forli socialist federation to 
secede from the party About two months later, he employed 
language against the Itahan parhament which can appro 
priately be applied to contemporary fascist parliaments 
“The Giohttian parhament is in a state of complete decay 

T 
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Montecitono is deserted like the Sahara In Tuesda) ahei 
noon’s session, /oi/to of tne five hundred and eight deputies 
were present Not so bad ' The Avanti^ goes out of its way to 
deplore this absenteeism The Avanti' is wrong, and the 
absentees are right To what avail is it to go to the Chamber 
since there are no longer any parties, since there are no longer 
any ideas, since problems are no longer faced and since all 
pohtical activity is reduced to the rubber stamping of matters 
of ordinary admimstration’ What must the deputies do at 
Montecitono^ Are they not perhaps aU m agreement^ Well 
then, It IS enough that there is Giohtti The old and new 
mercenaries, ot the Right and the Left, could very well go 
into hiding and remain m bding There would be 
no harm if the sociahst deputies deserted Montecitono in 
order to get into touch with the masses Instead, absenteeism 
aU along the hne We do not know, in truth, why the Itahan 
paihament is kept open It could be closed Pubhc hygiene 
and morahty would gam thereby ” 

Particularly odious to Mussohm was the dependence of the 
socialist deputies on Giohtti When a state insurance project 
came up in 191 1 , he wrote m an editonal entitled "Carmval 
Nation” “It IS not difficult to predict that the [sociahst 
paihamentary] group— the majonty of it— will follow 
Giohtti with the docdity of a dog that follows its master 
everywhere Pohtics in Italy is magmficently carmvalesque 
How true is the phrase that we have placed at the head 
of these lines and with which the English brand us and 
photograph us' Especially if apphed to Giohttian parha 
mentary pohtics and to the reformism of the sociahst 
deputies *** ” 

If Mussohm could have his way, he would demand that 
the sociahsts rely more on extra paihamentary activity, 
direct action, and economic agitation than on paihamentary 
methods For him, who was proud to say that he had a 
“barbaric” idea of sociahsm, revolutionary aims were better 
expressed m popular movements and in public squares than 
in parhamenta^ votes Describing the Itahan Chamber as a 
“Chamber of malefactors” because certain deputies had been 
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charged with fraudulent acts, he declared “\nd must we 
continue to hope for something good from such a gang^** '' 
Parliamentaiism m its men and institutions is passing thiough 
a terrible period of political and moral crisis The proletanat 
IS sceptical and its scepticism— let us recogmze it— is fully 
justified After the sad experience, it will perhaps be necessary 
to revise this very weak point of the socialist tactic Mean 
while, let us return to the piazza which, despite all the 
deviations and disillusions, has remained the inexhaustible 
nursery of all the revolutionary energies 
Once the socialists were m parhament, however, Mussohm 
would insist that they constitute a single group, independent 
of the radicals and the repubhcans and the Extreme Left 
coalition of parties, that they give up an^ idea of holding a 
ministerial office, and that they reffise to support by their 
vote any mimstry whatsoever He did not go as far as the 
anarchists and some syndicalists who believed that revolu 
tionary groups should abstain completely from taking part 
in elections and, consequently, from sending representatives 
to parhament He was not what used to be called an “absten 
tiomst” or an “anti electiomst” Rather, he favoured the 
participation of the socialist party m elections and m parha 
ment, provided that it did not give an exaggerated impor 
tance to parhamentary activity In a preface to his translation 
of a book on revolutionary socialism by the French syndical 
1st Charles Albert, Mussohm remarked “We do not want 
parliamentary action to have the first place, the absorbing 
part m the socialist tactic, but we do not want to give it up 
completely *** Parhamentarism must be only one, and not 
the pnncipal one, among the many forms of socialist activity, 
not the end and object of this activity ” 

Mussohm’s mam ambition was to arouse the 1 evolutionary 
spirit in the socialist movement, to “oxygenate” it and give 
It a new tempo He deplored the absence of real pohtical 
passion in Italian pohtics What did parhament do but 
“domesticate” the Itahan sociahsts^ What justification was 
there for reproachmg the sociahsts of the Romagna like him 
self because they were supposed to be “impulsive” and hot 
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headed^ In 1910, the twenty seven year old editor of the 
Class Struggle quoted with approval La Fronda, a Milan 
republican weekly which had discussed the lack of pohtical 
passion in Italy Condensed in the lines of the Fronddy said 
Mussohm, ‘ IS the whole psychology of this miserable Italy of 
cowardly subversives There is indeed lacking political passion 
The qmeto mom this is the formula of the carmvalesque 
Itahan democracy How many reproaches, veiled or un 
veiled, for us sociahsts of the Romagna, who bnng a little 
political passion m our struggles* For the other socialists— the 
smug— there are no reproaches For them, pohtics is an 
exercise in masturbation But the absence of pohtical 
passion which )ou, 0 friends of the Fronddy deplore and which 
we too deplore is the consequence of our history that has not 
had revolutions Without a revolutionary tradition, there is 
no pohtical passion” 

Unhke the vast majonty of sociahsts, he was convinced 
that the time for insurrectional movements in the streets 
had not passed He still beheved in the “barricade, this 
trench which popular fury, in the hour of great courage, 
erects in the streets, setting up the heroic impetuosity of the 
oppressed against the violent repression by the masters” 
On one occasion m 1912, as he deplored the victory of the 
clericals in the Belgian elections and the faith of most Belgian 
socialists m electoral methods, he exclaimed that “twenty 
four hours of revolution” would have sufficed to sweep away 
the clerical “scum” Naturally, he cared little for the scorn of 
the reformists and the “Marxists” Eventually, his 1848 and 
Blanquist phraseology as well as his Jacobin ferocity m 
attackmg his enemies earned for him such descriptions as the 
“man of the barricades”, the “Marat” of Italian socialism, 
and the “Red Barbarossa” 

By revolutionary pohtical passion, Mussohm meant 
violent, direct, and extra parhamentary action He could 
not and cannot conceive of pohtical activity except in these 
terms, for throughout his entire life, he has never sympathized 
with democratic and hbcral ideals and methods Durmg his 
soaalist days, he wished to see the Itahan proletariat purge 
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Itself of democratic and parliamentary illusions and set out 
to forge the weapons for an aggressive war against the hour 
geoisie He wanted that type of socialist action which would 
not attenuate, but rather aggravate the antagomsm and 
hatred between classes so that the proletariat would be pre 
pared at some time to effect a tounant dans rkstoire The 
duty of revolutionary leaders was to stimulate, rather than 
restrain the belhcose instincts of the proletariat Mussohm 
hoped that the day would soon come when he and other 
revolutiomsts, instead of wnting articles, would participate in 
the playing of the grand symphony— the social revoluuon— 
with instruments of steel In short, the Italian proletariat 
needed a “bath of blood” to mure it to the final decisive 
battle with the bourgeoisie 

He was disappointed in not having led a sociahst revolu 
tion in Italy, but his love for passionate, direct, and violent 
pohtical action has been amply requited by his leadership of 
the fascists His anti democratic fascism is the child of his 
anti democratic sociahsm Both as a socialist and as a fascist, 
he has been enamoured of the word revolution and he has 
caressed it so fondly that whatever the movement m wbch 
he participates, it must be revolutionary or, at any rate, it 
must be called revolutionary When he resigned from the 
Avanti^ in 1914 and began to preach Italy’s intervention in 
the Great War, he said he did so in the name of social revolu 
tion When he fathered the fascist movement, he called it a 
revolutionary movement, and since the fascist seizure of 
power, he has constantly talked about the “fascist revolu 
tion” He has cared more for passionate pohtical combat in 
Itself than for the ultimate social object of such combat— so 
long as the combat is revolutionary m method Sociahsm and 
Italy, revolution and nationalism have served as ideological 
masks for his craving to lead or to appear as the leader of an 
aggressive body of men seeking the conquest of political 
power He is a twentieth century condottm consumed by the 
lust for domimon over men and ready to embrace any cause 
so long as this lust can be satisfied 
In his sociahst campaign against parhament, Mussohm 
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always disparaged the Italian Senate, the membeis of which 
he descnbed as “old fogies”, and naturally, he saw httle use 
in trying to reform it “For us, the Senate is a relic that could 
not ana should not survive an hour of a pohtical insurrec 
tional storm”, he wrote m 1911 The onginal fascist pro 
gramme of 1919 included a demand for the abolition of the 
Senate , but despite the long duration of the fascist “insurrec 
tional storm”, the Senate still 'jurvives, for the fascist Duce 
finds that it can be used profitably for his “revolutionary” 
purposes Of the two bodies, the Senate and the Chamber, he 
feigns most respect for the Senate and he prefers it when he 
wants to make a “serious” political speech He enjoys the 
fawning reverence of the majority of the “old fogies” But not 
all Italian Senators are old fogies For in their midst, there 
have risen to speak out their thoughts against fascism, men 
of principle and of courage who, m defiance of threats ot 
violence, have defended the hberal and democratic traditions 
of Italy—among them Senators Luigi Albertim, the pubhsher 
and editor {until he was forced out by the fascists) of what 
was once the greatest Itahan daily and one of the greatest 
papers m Europe, 11 Comn ddla Sm, Ettoie Ciccotti, ihe 
noted historian and pohtical writer, Benedetto Croce, the 
greatest Itahan philosopher since Vico and probably the 
greatest hving pblosopher, Luigi Einaudi, one of Italy’s 
leadmg econoimsts, Gaetano Mosca, the author of remark 
able works on pohtical theory , Francesco Rufiim, the distin 
guished historical scholar, biographer, and canomst, and 
Count Carlo Sforza, one of post war Europe’s ablest Foreign 
Mmisters The much mahgned Chamber of Deputies brought 
out, among others, two martyrs to the right of free discussion 
the deputies Giacomo Matteotti, who was brutally murdered 
by fascists m 1924, and Giovanm Amendola, who died m 
1926 as a consequence of mjuries inflicted upon him by a 
fascist mob 

It is obvious that m regard to parhamentary and demo 
cratic rule, there is a flmdamental coherence in Mussohm’s 
entire pohtical career as a sociahst and as a fascist His 
apprenticeship in the left wu^ of the sociahst party proved 
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to be an excellent school for his activity as the fascist Duce 
and for the prostitution by him of representative institutions 
as free oigans of expression He has done everything in his 
power to destroy these institutionsj at first in the name of 
social revolution, and later in tne name of fascism All his 
abusive attacks on parhament are much more applicable to 
parliament under his own fascist system than to Italian pre 
fascist parhaments of this century Whatever may be said of 
the defects and imperfections of the latter, it mast not be 
forgotten that they dealt with problems in an atmosphere of 
liberty and free discussion And if they were unequal to many 
burdensome tasks, special thanks are due to men hke Musso 
hm who took advantage of every opportunity to weaken 
rather than to strengthen them Giolitti was indeed powerful, 
but m no sense was he a dictator ruling by martial law 
Compared with the total destruction of all forms of liberty 
under fascism (with the exception, of course, of the liberty of 
those in the fascist high command), the personal, moral, 
pohtical, religious, and intellectual liberty enjoyed under the 
hberal mimsters of Italy, let us say of Giohtti, was wide 
indeed And yet, in 1911, Mussohni called Giolitti the 
destroyer of liberty, the “liberticide” To use a phrase that 
Mussolim once applied to Giolitti, what have the fascist 
Chamber and Senate done since 1925 but await “the hour 
for hosannas to their master’—Mussohm^ And to use another 
phrase of Mussolim, what have the fascist deputies and sena 
tors done but follow him “with the docility of a dog that 
follows its master everywhere”^ 

Nothing could be farther from the truth than the libels and 
falsehoods that Mussolim and hi'’ fascist followers have heaped 
upon democratic Italy They have been given so much cur 
rency that many so called objective students of history have 
been misled into constructing a false picture of pre fascist 
Italy It IS rapidly becommg fasbonable to regard lie history 
of modem Italy from Cavour to the fascist rule of Musso 
hm as a sorrowful spectacle And yet, it is not at all hazardous 
to assert, after makmg allowances for her bad heritage, that 
Italy made as much progress between 1870 and the fascist 
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“March on Rome” in 1922 as any other country in Europe 
during the same period of time. ^ 

Although Benito Mussolini owes his rapid rise in political 
power to the democratic system, although he was a bene- 
ficiary of this system, he has always despised it and has 
helped to destroy it, not in order to give men a surer sense 
of freedom, but in order to enslave them to his personal will, 
Starting off as “a plebeian of the twentieth century”, he 
ended up in devoting his political gifts to the destruction of 
liberty. When he was out of office, he decried the censorship 
and maintained that the freedom of assembly was a sacred 
and inviolable right; but once he attained power as the 
fccist Duce, he denied every elementary political and civil 
right to all but himself and his devoted followers, and he 
talked of the goddess of liberty as a corpse. 
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As editor m chief of The Class Struck and as leader of the 
Fork sociahst federation, Mussolini turned the full force of 
bs polemical ardour against the official Italian sociahst p^rty 
and Its three central orgamzations—the Avantif^ the Executive 
Committee, and the Sociahst Parliamentary Group No 
newspaper, he boasted in the spnng of igii, had criticized 
the socialist party, its pohcies, and its representative men as 
bitterly as his By threatemng the secession of the Fork 
federation from the party, he sought to maintain the revolu 
tionary spirit of his local comrades in high tension and to 
brmg pressure upon the national orgamzation to accentuate 
its revolutionary stand on all questions 
One of his pet phobias was the Avanti^^ whose editor in 
chief was Bissolati It was “as illegible in the moral as in the 
material sense” and so “bourgeois” that he called it “a 
liberal national organ” This paper “wearies our soul with 
long articles in which it very artfiilly seeks to justify the con 
duct of the Sociahst Parliamentary Group” 

The publication of the Avanhf at Rome made it so respon 
sive to the parhamentary group that it aroused Mussohm’s 
bitter criticism Especially during the year 1910, one of 
the chief topics of discussion among Italian socialists con 
cemed the advisabihty of pubhshmg the Avmti^ at Milan or 
Bologna Fihppo Turati, the leading reformist sociahst, still 
favoured Rome Mussolim was unalterably opposed to the 
view of Turati, whom he desenbed as the “Grand Lama of 
Itahan reformism”, and he pubhshed an envenomed tirade 
against the city of Rome, which is perhaps unparalleled 
in the history of modern Itahan journalism and pohtical 
literature His remarks about the “Eternal City” contrast 
sharply with his lyrical and almost hysterical exaltation of 
Rome since the fascists assumed power 
“Rome— parasitical city of furnished room keepers, boot 
blacks, prostitutes, piicsts and bureaucrats— Rome— city 
without a proletariat worthy of the name— is not the centre of 
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national political life, but rather the centre and the focus of 
infection of the national pohtical hfe Even Roman journal 
ism IS that of a large provincial c’ty, certainly not that of a 
capital Tk great Itahan newspapers are not published n tiie 
political capital, Rome, but m the moral capital, Milan *** 

Why the obstinacy to fight m a city that is also unhappy from 
a joumahstic point of view^ Enough then with the stupid 
umtary prejudice because of which everythmg, everythii^ 
must be concentrated in Rome, this huge vampire city that 
sucks the best blood of the nation Dario Papa [a distin 
guished repubhcan pubhcist] was fully awaie of the nefarious 
influence that Rome exercises on the hfe of the nation when 
he wanted the capital of Italy to be established at Perugia If 
it be true that we are federahsts and partisans of pohtical and 
admmistrative decentrahzation, let us begin once and for all 
to put our theories into practice by ‘decentrahzing’ subversive 
joumahsm from Rome, taking it away from direct contact 
with the equivocal parhamentary world and transporting it to 
a place where the rhythm of our vitality is more passionate ” 

In October 1910, Mussohm brought to the national 
socialist congress at Milan all his grievances against the 
party This was the first national sociahst congress that he 
attended, and it was here that he made his oratorical debut 
before the national orgamzation On the whole, his debut was 
a fiasco The congress was dommated by reformists of various 
gradations, and among those who took a leading part in it 
were Turati, Bis'olati, Cabnm, Morgan, Salvemim, and 
Modighani The small, and at that time rather mngmficant, 
extreme revolutionary group was represented pnncipally by 
Its leader, Lazzan, Giovanni Lerda, Francesco Ciccotti, 
Serrati, Angehca Balabanoff, and the socialist deputy Elia 
Musatti Mussohm was an obscure member of ths group 
which, through a senes of circumstances we shall presently 
desenbe, obtained control of the party m 1912 with him as 
its leader 

At the Milan congress, the revolutionary group made a 
poor showmg m the voting, receiving onlv about 6,000 votes 
out of about -’4,000 ballots that were cast As the delegate of 
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the Forli sociahsts, Mussokm began his speech in his usual 
straightforward, “telegraphic” manner as follows 
‘T shall make a few telegraphic declarations first, not to 
prolong this discussion, which savours a good deal of an 
academy or of an ecumenical council, and then, to heed the 
lecommendations made by the chairman I have signed the 
Lazzari [revolutionary] resolution although I have ideas on 
everything which perhaps would be very much out of tune 
with the ideas that appear to predominate m this congress, 
where everyone seems to be playii^ with mutes on ^ Instead, 

I shall strain the note, and by straimng it, it may seem to be 
out of tune Meanwhile, I call to the attention of those who 
have extolled universal suffrage that advanced nations, like 
Austria and Germany, have umversal suffrage , and it is not 
yet certain that socialism can be attained through it I call 
to the attention of those who have extolled social legislation 
that in the countries where it is most widespread, we are still 
very far away from socialism England is a case in point 
Finally, I declare that if the Italian proletanat were no 
longer represented by deputies m parhament, the harm would 
be slight And last of all, I declare that the matter of the 
fatherland, this old chclie of the fatherland in danger, is the 
ideological cliche of all the bourgeois democracies, with which 
cliche the blood has been pumped from the poverty stricken 
proletariat for the past 30 years [Some applause )” 

Mussolim then denounced the attitude of the national 
orgamzation toward the economic conflicts between the 
republicans and the socialists m the Romagna “You must 
know that in the Romagna, at Campiano and the surround 
mg districts, there were hundreds of men who were armed, 
and not with idle chatter, and you know that when people m 
the Romagna have weapons in their hands, it is, unfortun 
ately, no joke ' [Rumblings )” As for the agreement which the 
national orgamzation, m its desire for peace, supported, it 

1 In the stenographic report of the congress which I have used, the 
word “although” in this sentence leads “because” {“perckr) I am 
fairly sure the woid “p&chi'^ is a typogiaphical error for the word 
meaning “although” 
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“solves nothing It is a temporary tiuce, and I can tell you 
that the struggle will continue even more tragically than it 
has hitherto {Voices Dad, bad’) Conditions so will iti 
{Interruptions ) Because the Itahan socialists have understood 
nothing about the conflict in the Romagna {Uuuh^ 
uuuhf) You have always given us a waihng bnd of sohdarity 
and you have always talked about brotherhood, but this is 
buncombe' There [in the Romagna], people live m full 
revolution, and this is what you have not understood' 
{Rumblings Some applause )” 

Despite the interruptions, Mussohm continued to say that 
the Romagnuole socialists would not change their tactics 
“And I shall tell you another thing that if the sociahst party 
(and may the comparison not seem to you to be ineverent) 
were a company, let us say a pharmaceutical one, it would 
very soon go into bankruptcy because an accounting would 
be asked of its representatives, and when an agent does not 
do well, does not represent well, what does the company do’’ 
It dismisses him All nght, [our sociahst] deputies have not 
at all represented us well 

Mussohm closed his speech rather abruptly with a bitter 
attack on the flaccid refornust socialists and their deputies in 
parhament “Continue then, if you hke, in the policy of a 
dish of lentils, and you will see where we will end up ' I shall 
ate for you a \ery recent document which to me is of excep 
tional gravity The other day Le Temps, the most authonta 
tive representative of the French republican bourgeoisie, 
eulogized our reformists and said If we over here had had 
an eqmpe of Itahan sociahsts instead of this Jaures who has 
ahgned himself with the most turbulent elements in Pans, 
this strike [of the French railway men] would have been cut 
short by thar counsels {Applause ) 

“Podrecca [mterruptmg] And this would have been a 
good thing' {Rumblings) 

“Mussohm To this certificate of good conduct that the 
repubhcan bourgeoisie of France has given to our reformists, 
there will soon be added another that of the Itahan hour 
geoisie And I shall say nothing more {Some applause y' 
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While the congress was still in session, Mussohm displayed 
his utter exasperation with the party when he proposed to a 
caucus of the revolutionary group that it secede from the 
party Perhaps the poor reception of his speech had some 
thing to do with this In any case, it is remarkable that he 
seems to have been the only member of the revolutionary 
group to insist upon its immediate secession from the party 
Lazzari, Musatti, Lerda, Serrati, Angelica Balabanoff and 
Ciccotti were opposed to such a drastic step 
Some of the newspaper reports of Mussolmi’s speech at the 
congress are interesting A correspondent of the very con 
servative Turin daily II Momnto persisted in giving his name 
as Mussohno, not Mussohm, thus caUing attention to its 
similarity with the name of the notorious Itahan bngand 
Musolmo “The quasi namesake of the ill famed brigand 
calmly ascends the platform There is nothing terrible about 
him only a deep bass voice ” Farther on, the correspondent, 
after again noting Mussolmi’s “magmficent bass voice”, 
stated that he spoke “simply but with great sharpness”, and 
that “his words made a profound impression, especially those 
referring to the Romagna agreement” The repubhean 
weekly of Rome, La Rioista Popolare, edited by the repubhean 
deputy Napoleone Colajanm, also used the name “Musso 
hno”, but as distinguished from the Momentous report, it said 
that Mussohm “criticizes everythmg and everybody, but 
without any origmahty”, addn^ that the congress had dis- 
played lack of interest in his speech The conservative Rome 
daily La Tnbuna made Mussohm look ridiculous in its 
summary of his speech which it published under the headmg 
“Intermezzo allegro” Mussohm, it tells us, seemed to have 
the function of amusing the audience, and when he referred 
to Le Temps, etc , “the delegates still laugh and so loudly 
that Mussohm is forced to cut short his speech” La Ragtone, a 
repubhean daily of Rome, desenbed Mussohm as an “indi 
viduahst, syndicalist revolutiomst” Goffredo Bellonci, the 
correspondent of the Gtomale Italia of Rome, observed that 
Mussohm was “a genmne peasant, whose oratory is charac 
tenzed by short, staccato sentences” 
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“I wish I were'” was Mussolini’s reaction to Bellonci’s 
description The future Duce thought his speech was fairly 
well received “when it is home in mind that I am not and 
I shall never be known as one of the jugglers of Montecitono 
On the other hand, my speech was so little keyed to the 
general symphony and it sounded so heretical that I am 
surprised I was not stoned Ihe daily newspapers altered 
what I had said All the newspapers agreed in saying 
that my speech had been very bnrf After twent) hours of 
idle chatter, a httle conciseness wasn’t Dad ” 

As usual, Mussohm likes to emphasize his unconventional, 
iconoclastic attitudes, he glories m pointing out hiS pre 
emmently individual position on any problem Not only 
would he epater U bourgeois, but also would he epatei his own 
comrades, whether socialists or fascists 
After the Milan congress, Mussohm retuxned to Forli 
filled with contempt for the national party organization 
For him, the congress was “a big, useless academy” Instead 
of facing issues squarely, the reformists, supported by a 
“devout herd”, tned to build up an alibi for their activity 
and dealt in generalities “The congress embarked on a large 
sea of prmaples, theones and words, and for three very 
long days, orators of every tendency vomited a diluvium of 
phrases to the audience *** Few of the speakers hmited 
themselves to saying what was necessary, to commumcating 
then ideas simply, without oratoncal fringes Instead, almost 
all of them orated m the classic sense of the word ” 

“There is here,” added Mussohm, “on the stage of the 
pohtical comedy of the third Italy, a big corpse the official 
sociahst party Should it be buned^” 

The LoUa di Classe became more outspoken in its censure of 
the national sociahst leaders and policies In 191 1, Mussohm 
urged the Executive Committee of the party to do everything 
m its power to rum the celebration of the fiftieth anmversary 
of the foundmg of Umted Italy “Let us spoil the celebration 
of the monarchy’s semi centennial Let us find the way to 
spoil It This IS the task which the Itahan socialists must set 
before themselves miqi I Dare try Only with new 
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sacrifices will our party get out of the marasmus that is slowly 
kilhng It ” It was necessary to have a general strike that 
would lead to a 'Hournant in Italian pohtical history”, not the 
usual futile mass meetings, not “sterile agnations like the 
masturbating exercises of seminarists”, not festive general 
strikes which do not terrify but amuse the bourgeoisie 
Mussohm’s clamours were completely disregarded by the 
Executive Committee and the Avantt^ Fully reahzing that the 
party was an unhappy union of diverse and ill cemented 
elements and that it could not be a revolutionary instrument 
as long as it contained so many different currents, from those 
of right wingers like Bissolati and Bonomi to those of left 
wingers like himself, he took the unusual step of withdrawing 
from the party and bringing along with him the Fork 
socialist federation in April 191 1 A few days after Bissolati’s 
visit to the King in connection with the forming of a new 
mimstry to succeed the one headed by Luzzatti, Mussolim, in 
the name of the Fork federation, sent the following telegram 
to the Executive Committee “Liquidate Giohttian, mon 
archical, realist Bissolati or fifty sections of the Fork federa 
tion will leave the party ” The Executive Committee paid no 
attention to this telegram and to similar threats from many 
Itahan sociahsts Mussolim felt that it was high time to de 
stroy the fetish of the Goddess of Party Umty “Down with 
party umty was his cry as he convinced the sociahst section 
of Fork, the Executive Committee of the Fork federation 
and the entire federation to secede fiom the party Pro 
claiming the need for audacity, for daring, he wrote on 
April 15 

“The ice is broken *** All hesitation has disappeared, 
must disappear It is a question not of raising a new pohtical 
flag, but of saving the old socialist flag from the profanaUon 
of those who have gathered under its folds It is not a new 
gospel that wc want to preach, but it is always the old gospel 
of sociahsm, formulated in international congresses, which 
gmdes and will guide our propaganda, our action and our 
battles ” 

It was while advocating secession that Mussohm made the 
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following declaration regarding rLSolutions ot protest ‘What 
shall we do’ Vote resolutions’ Everyone knows what efficacy 
they have The risk is run of being talen for fools We would 
cut the figure of the good man who finds his wife fornicating 
with his enemy and instead of throwing him out of his home 
or gomg awav, rushes to the window and cues out his 
misfortune to the whole neighbourhood ” 

The Forli federation, which is tantamount to saying Musso 
hni, was, 1 think, the only local socialist orgamzation that 
seceded from the party in the period 1910-1912 Mussohm’s 
purpose was to make the Fork group the nucleus of a nation 
wide revolutionary socialist party Had he succeeded, an 
organization might have been founded m Italy similar to the 
Bolshevik orgamzation in the Russian revolutionary ranks 
His type of revolutiomst would have borne the same relation 
to the Itahan reformists that the Russian Bolsheviks of the 
Lemn school bore to the Russian Mensneviks Though he was 
wholly unsuccessful, he seemed to be happy in his isolation, 
accentuatmg his criticism of the official pait) and refusing 
to heed those revolutionary socialists who urged him to 
return to it For about five months, from the middle of Octo 
her 1911 to the middle of March 1912, his propagandist woik 
was interrupted because he was in pnson for opposing the 
Turco Itahan War 

Meanwhile, the revolutionary forces in the party were 
rapidly gainmg strength Despite the absence of the Forli 
federation, they made a better showing at the Modena 
national socialist congress in October 191 1 than at the Milan 
congress a year before The more marked reformism of the 
Bissolati group, its ill disgmsed support of Italy’s war against 
Turkey, and, above all, its benevolent attitude towards the 
monarchy after D’ Alba’s attempt to assassinate King Victor 
Emmanuel, convmced many sociahsts that a revolutionary 
tactic was imperative Even the reformists of the centre, led 
by Turati and Treves, notwithstanding their long and warm 
association with the Bissolati group, admitted that it had 
veered too far to the nght The numbers of the revolutionary 
faction were swelled by new recruits m the sociahst party, 
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who were resolutely opposed to the Turco Italian War So 
clearly did Bissolati and his friends realize their growing 
unpopularity in the party that they were prepared to be 

excommunicated 

Immediately after his release from prison in March 1912, 
Mussohm went back to his post as editor of the Lotta and as 
leader of the Fork federation, and he entered upon a feverish 
anti reformist campaign Since it was generally expected 
that the “crisis” in the party would be squarely faced at the 
national sociahst congress to be held at Reggio Emilia in 
July 1912, he realized that he could do very little while his 
federation remained alone and isolated It was clear to him 
that he could best serve his own interests and the interests of 
the revolutionary cause if the Fork federation re entered the 
party In April 1 9 1 2 , one year after the federation had decided 
to leave the party at the instance of Mussohm, the federa 
tion, again at the instance of Mussohm, decided to rejoin the 
party with the aim of contributing to its “prompt cleansing” 
Under no circumstances would the Duce of the Fork 
socialists tolerate peace or compromise with the Bissolatians 
He demanded their expulsion “General absolution Oh' 
what a fine holiday ' Oh ' what a fine hokday is being 
prepared at Reggio Emiha But we will spoil it This is 
necessary if for no other reason than to render homage to the 
goddess sincerity*** Expulsion' This is the word before 
which so many socialists, of the Right and of the Left, recoil 
But is It not an act that is so frequent and so natural in the 
hfe of parties? Call this intolerance, if you wish We shall 
demonstrate to you that it is not so and that in any case, it is 
such intolerance that saves parties It can be a painful opera 
tion for those who cause it and for those who undergo it, but 
It IS pain that purifies and hberates When the wise surgeon 
realizes the futihty of any other cure and wishes to avoid 
gangrene, he resorts to amputation ” 

Although his advanced stand at the Milan congress of 
1910, his imprisonment for opposing the Turco Itahan War, 
his striking act in having the Fork federation secede from the 
party and his collaboration with the organ of the revolu 

u 
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tionists “Is Sojitta'' ( 'The AUic”) had made him a famihar 
figure to members of the extremist group in the national 
orgamzation, he was almost completely unknown to the 
reformists of the Right and of the Centre who still controlled 
the party In the spring and early summer of 1912, no sign 
appeared that presaged his rapid rise to leadersbp in the 
national orgamzation And yet, m less than a year, he was 
to become the leader of the Italian sociahst party No man 
m the his+ory of the party had m so short a time risen from 
a position of almost complete obscurity to a position of com 
manding importance in the party oigamzation When, at the 
congress of Reggio Emiha, Mussohm assumed the role of the 
major speaker on behalf of the revolutionary faction, most of 
the delegates had to ask who he was He turned out to be 
the “dark horse” of the congress At Milan m October 1910, 
his speech was a fiasco At Reggio Emiha in July 1912, 
lus speech was an oratorical triumoh The “mystery” of his 
meteoric rise to prominence is to be sought, I think, m the 
paucity of leaders m the revolutionary group of the party and 
m his close acquaintance with four of its principal representa 
tives, namely, Costantino Lazzan, Angehca Balabanoff, 
Francesco Ciccotti, and G M Serrati As yet he was not on 
close personal terms with the other leaders, namely, Gio 
vanm Lerda, his wife Oda Olberg Lerda, Elia Musatti, 
Gio\aiim Bacci, Alceste Della Seta, and Arturo Vella 
Lazzari was the real head of the revolutionary faction He 
was pre eminently an able organizer, with no marked abihty 
as an orator or as a wnter Aside from doctrinal differences, 
he had for many years nourished a personal grudge against 
the reformists, especially Turati While a youthful immigrant 
in Switzerland in 1902, Mussohm cited and agreed with 
Lazzari’s censure of the reformists They met personally at 
the Milan congress m 1910 and became better acquamted 
when Mussohm invited Lazzari to address his Forli com 
rades and to write for tht Lotta di Classe Lazzari apparently 
was deeply impressed with Mussohm, and he, more than any 
other single person, determined Mussohm’s rapid nse to 
leadership For two years, between 1912 and 1914, while 
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Mussolini was editor of the Avanti^, he and Lazzari worked 
hand in hand, but when Mussolini began to preach inter\en 
tion in the Great War, Lazzan denounced him bitterly for 
his “betrayal” of the socialist movement and regretted what 
ever help he had given him As he said in Novembei 1914, it 
was he who had proposed, supported, and defended the 
nomination of Mussolim to the editorship of the ioanti’ 
in 1912 

Besides Lazzari, Mussohm knew Serrati and Angelica 
BalabanofF, both of whom he had met during his sojourn in 
Switzerland between 1902 and 1904 They looked upon 
Mussohm with great favour and used their influence to his 
advantage in 1912 Later, in 1914, they became Mussolini’s 
bitter personal and political enemies when he rather abruptly 
abandoned his anti war position, left the Avanti', founded II 
Popolo d'ltaha, and joined the proponents of war Serrati 
succeeded to the editorship of the Avmii^y and for several 
years, he and Mussohm carried on the most venomous per 
sonal feud that the last thirty years of Italian political history 
record In her remarkable “Memoirs”, published in German 
at Berlin m 1927 and in Italian at Pans in 1931, Madame 
Balabanoff presents one of the most disparagmg estimates 
ever made of Mussolini’s character She pours forth her bile 
against the “traitor” of Italian socialism, accuses him of 
physical, moral, and intellectual cowardice and attributes 
the basest qualities to this “ill famed”, “vulgar” man, the 
“Judas of Italian sociahsm”, who “sold” himself to the 
enemies of the proletariat If the name of Mussohm will be 
remembered in history, writes Madame Balabanoff, it will 
be because he personifies Judas and Cam, the symbol of what 
is most infamous and opprobrious, ‘ the venal betrayal, the 
stabbing in the back of a brother The modern Judas [Musso 
lim] surpassed his predecessors he betrayed a class ” A full 
and searching analysis of the “Memoirs” of Madame Balaba 
noff would take too much space in this volume Much of what 
she savs about Mussohm is sketchy, questionable, and debat 
able She writes from memory, sometimes rather loosely and 
without proper documentation, of a man with whom she 
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once collaborated and whom she now detests Her review of 
Mnssohni’s activities should have been more thorough 
Other active supporters of Mussolim’s advance to leader 
ship were the able journalist Francesco Ciccotti and the 
prominent sociahst deputy from Venice, Elia Musatti, both of 
whom were more important spokesmen of the revolutionary 
faction than Mussohni Musatti had met Mussohm in the 
Trenuno m the early part of 1909, and it was he who had 
interpellated the Itahan Cabmet on Mussolini’s expulsion 
from Austria Hun^aiv Ciccotti had come to know and 
admire Mussolini at Fork m 1911 and 1912, and dunng the 
latter’s stay in prison for opposmg the Turco Itahan War, he 
had served as the editor of the Lotta di Classe In January 
1912, Ciccotti had written in this paper the first full length 
panegyric of Mussohm, a man who “has the brains of a 
direct descendant of Socrates” 

On the eve of the Reggio Emiha congress, Claudio Treves, 
the distinguished reformist sociahst leader and Bissolati’s 
successor as editor of the AianUf, pointed out in a brilliant 
editonal that the revolutionary group was by no means 
homogeneous in its views He singled oat Mussohni as an 
exponent of “revolutionary ideahsm”, of “classic revolu 
tiomsm”, with its ‘catastrophic” conception of the re" olu 
tionaiy process, its depreciation of reforms like umversal 
suffrage, Its disparagement of trade umon work, its exalta 
tion of violence, and its insistence on the immediate conquest 
of pohtical power Treves referred to Mussohni’s speech at a 
congress of the Romagna sociahst orgamzationsm June 1912, 
descnbii^ it as a “speech of great sweep, worthy of much 
consideration”, and noted how the Romagnuole agitator 
had “lucidly” expressed the absolute incompatibihty between 
revolutionary ideahsm and a poky of reforms 
It was a mark of the acute mind of Treves that he recog 
mzed in Mussohm a revolutionary leader who had a clear 
notion of what he wanted His article is important not only 
because it clearly set forth the ideological opposition between 
the reformists and the revolutiomsts, but also because it 
prominently brought out Mussohm’s name m the daily organ 
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of the socialist party while he was still obscure When Musso 
hm became the Duce of the socialist party, Treves was one of 
his betes wires in the internal party struggles As editor of the 
Avanti^i he saw to it that the contributions of Treves to the 
paper were reduced to a mimmum Their personal relations 
were never cordial, and after Mussolini left the AomW, he 
and Treves engaged in bitter polemics, even fighting a duel 
The fascists forced Treves and his intimate friend lurati to 
flee from Italy Both died in exile With their passing, Italy 
lost the two principal leaders of its reformist sociahstmove 
ment and two conspicuous defenders of its democratic 
tradition 

The congress of Reggio Emilia held its sessions on July 
y, 8, 9, and 10, 1912 Reggio Emilia is situated a few miles 
from Gualtieri Emilia, the small town where Mussolini had 
his first experience as an elementary school teacher in 1902 
Mussolim’s speech, delivered on July 8, was the most 
striking address made at the congress, notable less for its 
doctrinal content than for its tiuculcnt and uncompromising 
tone This time Mussolini was attentively heard and not 
Ignored or taken lightly as he had been at the Milan congress 
two years before He must have been filled with vindictive 
glee at this change of circumstances His speech was an ora 
torical success, not a fiasco He had complete command of 
himself and spoke with his usual air of assurance He was not 
disturbed by intciruptions, rather, he welcomed them and 
enjoyed the pandemonium and confusion that accompamed 
his demand that the reformists of the Right be expelled from 
the party Mussolim’s speech as the chief prosecutor for the 
revolutionar'y group contains nothing of importance that has 
not already been discussed Most of it was devoted to a violent 
arraignment of the socialist parliamentary group, with special 
emphasis on the “betrayal” of Bissolati, Bonomi, Cabrini, 
and Guido Podrecca His resolution proposing the expulsion 
of these four leaders from the party was approved by a large 
vote 

It was when he turned his verbal assault on Bissolati that 
Mussolim exclaimed “Ex ore tuo, te ludico”— the words we 
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have chosen for the epigraph of this book Assailing Bissolati’s 
change of position towaids the monarchy, Mussohm charged 
that while Bissolati, m 1900, had justified the censure of the 
sociahst De Marims for partiapatmg m the funeral of King 
Humbert, who had been assassinated, he had, m 1912, 
btooped to visit the Qmrmal after D’ Alba’s attempt to hi 
King Victor Emmanuel 

\ few “bourgeois” and non socialist newspaper reports 
throw some light on the appearance of “Professor” Mussohm 
and on the character of his speech The Corneie della Sem of 
Milan wrote that Mussohm, “lean, bitter, who speaL explo 
sively, with sincerity, is liked by the congress, which feels 
that it has in him an interpreter of its feelings Mussohm, 

who spoke with ardour and sinceie agitation, leaves the 
platform, pale and tired ” Another Milan daily, II Secolo, 
spoke of the marked revolutiomsm, the vaned culture, and 
the deep rooted rebellious instinct of this “novel Romagnuole 
agitator” Mario Sobrero, the correspondent of the Gazzstta 
del Popolo of Turin, referred to the phrenetic applause e\ 
tended to Mussohm, who “hurls himself with vehemence 
against the parhamentary group” The violence of Mussohm’s 
attack on the reformists of the Right “inflames the congress 
where there break out disturbances attended by the exchange 
of insults and put down with great difficulty by the energy of 
the chairman’ ’ W ith regard to the visit of sociahst deputies to 
the Qmnnal after the attempt on the King’s life, Mussohm 
“comes out with judgments of an anarchist complexion, which 
are very loudly applauded by the audience” Farther on, 
Sobrero remarked “The attack of Bemto Mussohm, truly 
sectarian and fierce, received with applause by the assembly, 
IS an evident sign of the psychology of the assembly *** A 
dramatic element was not lacking in the situation of the four 
accused [Bissolati, Bonomi, Cabnm, Podrecca], almost alone, 
before the openly hostile assembly” The correspondent of 
the Resfo del Carltno of Bologna, Angelo Ragghianti, noted 
Mussohm’s “abundance of gestures and expressions that 
make him resemble a Chinaman” 

Among the sociahsts who praised Mussohm were Paolo 
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Valera, the publisher and editor of a lively illustrated Milan 
weekly, La Folk [The Ciowd), and Amilcare Cipriani, the 
famous Romagnuole, “red” agitator, after whom Mussolini 
received one of his baptismal names For many years, Cipnani 
had been living in exile m Pans, where he often contributed 
to UHummie, the French socialist daily edited by Jean 
Jaur^s In a comment on the Reggio Emilia corg’^ess, 
Cipnam had this to say in UHumamie “To day, theie is, 
among those who have triumphed at the Congress of Reggio 
Emilia, a man, Mussohm, whose resolution was victoiious I 
hke him very much His revolutiomsm is mine, I should say, 
ours— that IS, a revolutiomsm that is called classic ” This esti 
mate, coming from one of the chief idols of the Romagnuole 
revolutionary socialists and anarchists, who was almost 
in his seventies, was flattering to twenty nine year old 
Mussohm In September 1912, Mussolini used capital letters 
in referring to Cipnam as “HIM” 

Valera and Mussohm waimly admired each other ever 
since their first meeting at Tient in 1909 After the Reggio 
congress, Valera acclaimed Mussohm in the following Ian 
guage “Bemto Mussohm is an intellectual of revolutionary 
socialism He is a personahty He has a style of his own He 
writes as he pleases He gives you an agitated, indignant, 
furious, tempestuous prose, fighting against everybody He 
does not know deviations He is all of bronze He is a man 
with ideas *** He is a professor of foreign languages He 

IS an orator He held the floor at the socialist congress of 
Reggio Emilia It was he who, with his vehemence, sinceie 
to the point of brutality, demanded the expulsion of the 
Rightists and won the Avanh^ for the revolutiomsts His 
speech is memorable It has made history ” 

In August 1912, Mussohm began his collaboration with 
La Folk under the pseudonym Vhomme qui cheiche He en 
livened the muckraking, and what he once called the 
“Zolian”, pages of this weekly with trenchant articles, 
calummatmg Italy’s war against Turkey and the Italian 
journalists who indulged m orgiastic glorification of wars of 
conquest It was m the Folk that Mussohm dehvered a fun 
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ous tirade against those h^pocntes, mountebanks, tndsters, 
ana “cartilagmous spines” m the revolutionary ranks, y/ho 
had betrayed their soc’ahst past in order to support Italy’s 
i\ar, holding up to the scorn of all men such ex revolutionists 
as Paolo Orano and Tomaso Monicclh (who are now fascists), 
for reveahng precisely that kind of apostasy and desertion of 
a cause that he himself was to exemphfy with superb com 
pleteness when he eventually became the standard bearer of 
fascism 

The congress of P.eggio Emilia sealed the first complete 
and sweeping victory of the revolutionary group in the party 
The reformists of the Right who had been expelled proceeded 
to form the “Italian Reformist Sociahst Party” The less 
moderate reformist', the reformists of the Centre, including 
such men as Turati, Treves, Prampohm, and Modigliani, 
remained in the ofPcial socialist party although they had been 
routed at the congress Giovanm Bacci, of the revolutionary 
faction, replaced Treves as editor of the Avanti^, and Francesco 
Ciccotti became its Rome correspondent The Executive 
Committee of the party was completely rcorgamzed and 
manned by members of the victorious revolutionary group 
As it was a tradition of the party to have on its Executive 
Committee representatives of its minority sections, the 
reformists of the Centre were invited to choose two of their 
men to serve on the Committee, but they refused on the 
ground that they preferred to have the revolutiomsts assume 
Ml responsibihty for their experiment On the basis of con 
versations I have had with several sociahsts who attended the 
congress, it seems to me that this refusal was predicated on 
the general feeling amoi^ the reformists that the revolution 
ists would fail to admimster and carry on successfully the 
work of the party They were confident that the untned and 
inexpenenced revolutiomsts, upon showing their incapacity, 
would be either turned out of the party or relegated again to 
their imnonty position In this view, they were sadly dis 
appomted, for the revolutionary group proved to be more 
than equal to its task, m the success of which Mussohni 
played a doramant role 
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The revolutionists had now gained control of two of the 
most powerful organs of the party, the AvanW and the 
Executive Committee The third organ was the Sociahst 
Parhamentary Group which was still dominated by reform 
ists like Turati and Treves In order to bnng it into line with 
the revolutionary policies sanctioned at the Heggio Emiha 
congress, the revolutiom^ts depnved the Group of its auto 
nomy in settling matters of sociahst policy in parliament and 
insisted that m such matters, the Group should be under the 
control of and respomible to the Executive Committee 
The new Executive Committee included, among others, 
Costantino Lazzari as secretary general of the party, Arturo 
Vella as vice secretary general, Adolfo Zerbim as secretary 
general for administrative matters, Bacci, the lawyer Alccste 
Della Seta, Angelica Balabanoff, Mussolini, and the deputies 
Gregorio Agnmi and Elia Musatli The election of Mussohm 
to the powerful post of member of the Executive Committee 
was an immediate recognition of his abilities and of his 
striking performance at the congress of Reggio Emilia An 
important, though not decisive, element in his election was 
the fact that the Romagna region would thereby have a 
delegate on the Committee It was customary to have as 
many Italian regions as possible represented on the 
Committee 

After the congress of Reggio Emilia ended its sessions on 
July 10, Mussohm resumed his work as editor of the Lotta di 
Cloise and as secretary of the Fork sociahst federation In 
October, he became secretary of the socialist federations of 
the electoral colleges of Fork, Cesena, San Arcangelo, and 
Rimmi, which had formed a single orgamzation His attend 
ance at meetings of the Executive Committee in various 
Italian centres made him belter known to the leading figures 
of the party, and his signed contnbutions to the Avanti^^ 
including an enthusiastic review of an Itahan translation of 
Daniel Halevy’s Life of Nieizscky brought his name before a 
large sociahst public 

Even then, in the autumn of 1912, no one suspected that 
Mussolim would soon be entrusted with an unusual role m the 
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paper of the Italian sociahsts in the United States, he became 
involved in a violent polemic with Italian anarchists at 
Barre, Vermont The polemic and a scuffle between Italian 
anarchists and sociahsts resulting in the kilhng of an anar 
chist caused the anarchists to denounce Serrati as a “spy ’ 
and as an instigator of “assassination” The “American 
incident” lent such an unsavoury element to Serrati’s career 
that the future leader of the Italian communists had to wait 
until Mussohm’s resignation from the Avanti^ in 1914 before 
he could become its editor in chief 
Interesting but fruitless negotations weie also carried on 
with the sociahst deputy Ettore Ciccotti, who must not in 
any way be confused with Francesco Ciccotti We have 
referred to him in our chapter on Mussolim as a hater of 
parliament He was one of a dozen or so Itahan sociahsts who 
had really studied Marx In the year 1904, owing to a series 
of circumstances which we need not discuss here, he disso 
ciated himself from the official sociahst paity , but although 
he ceased to be a member of the party, he remained a social 
1st After his election to parliament in 1909 as an independent 
sociahst and not as a candidate of the sociahst party, he 
declined the invitation of the sociahst deputies Bertesi and 
Morgan to join the Sociahst Parliamentary Group Lazzari, 
hoping for Ciccotti’s help in combating the reformists, also 
requested Ciccotti to rejoin the party In June 1912, about 
three weeks befoic the congress of Reggio Emilia, when it 
appeared certain that the revolutionary group would gam 
control of the party, Arturo Vella wiote to Ciccotti asking 
him to allow his name to be put forth as the revolutionists’ 
candidate for the editoiship of the Avanti’ In addiuon, Vella 
orally made similar requests of Ciccotti before and after the 
congress Ciccotti turned a deaf ear to these requests It is 
noteworthy that Mussolim, who had a great admiration for 
Ciccotti’s independence, wrote in the Loita ii Classe as early 
as June 1 9 1 0, that he hoped to see Ciccotti made editor of the 
Avantif after the Milan congress of October 1910 
The negotiations that were carried on with Francesco 
Ciccotti, Musatti, and Ettore Ciccotti were unknown to the 



general pubbc In November igio, when the Executive Com 
mittee met to settle, among other thmgs, the problem of the 
It accepted Bacci’s resignation from the editorship 
of the paper and named Mussohm in his place Although 
contemporary reports state that the Executive Committee 
appointed Mussohm to his new post by a uiummous vote, it 
seems quite clear from several sources both written and oral, 
that one member of the Committee, Arturo Vella, did not 
approve of Mussolmi s appointment He felt that Mussolmi 
was not a genuine exponent of the dominant point of view in 
the revolutionary, intransigent faction that had just gamed 
control of the party On the whole, there was no real opposi 
tion to MussoWs appointment 
The Forh sociahsts were elated by Mussohm’s appointment 
Their leader, the editor of what had been a small and rather 
obscure weekly, had now been elevated to one ol the highest 
positions in the national sociahst orgamzation As the new 
editorial board of the Lotta di Classe put it, they all felt proud 
that they had contributed to the success of a “man, who is 
a method and a symbol who for three years, fearless 
and penetrating, bold and imperturbable, had given his all, 
leaving a profound impression on our passionate Romagna” 

At a banquet m Mussohm’s honour, held at Eorlimpopoh 
m December 1912, the socialist lawyer Gino Giommi voiced 
the sentiments of the Forh socialists when he spoke of twenty 
mne year old Mussohm as the man “who for three years was 
our upright duce” Several months earlier m the same year, 
Mussohm had been desenbed as the “duce” of the Fork 
sociahsts by a writer for ''The Attic ” In 1904, when he was 
twenty, he had been called the “great duce” of the Itahan 
sociahst club of Geneva, Switzerland, by a correspondent of 
the Rome daily La Tnbum He heard Giommi’s tribute with 
his own ears, he doubtless read the tribute paid to him in 
"The Attid ' , and it is in this book that he will read for the 
first time the reference m La Tnbum 
Mussohm left Forh and settled at Milan late m November 
1912, assuming his duties as editor in chief of the Avantii on 
December i of that year Thereafter, m one capaaty or 
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Mlssolini’s evertual shift from mtemationalism to national 
ism, from sociahsm to fascism, is merely an external event in 
the career of a man i\ho has always had a pre eminently 
individuahstic conception of hfe He has individnalized 
everything in his lifetime, including, of course, both sociahsm 
and fascism Bom m a family of miserably poor people, in a 
region where revolutionists, sincere and insincere, abound, this 
rmlU by instmct, temperament, ^nd upbringing aligned him 
self with the sociahst movement because this movement was 
easily adapted to give full scope to his rebellious impulses He 
followed m the wake of his father, Alessandro, a courageous 
and articulate sociahst whose memorv is being continually 
insulted by fascist authors who have written travesties on his 
hfe Those who ramble about Mussolini’s intellectual father, 
be he l^ietzsche or Sorel, would do well to pause and con 
sider the influence of his real father 
Mussohm’s traimng as an elementary school teachei raised 
him above the condition of the average sociahst party mem 
bei With his extraordinary and facile power of assimilation, 
he read extensively, especially in the field of periodical 
hterature A young man of uncommon intelligence and dis 
cemment, he had a predilection for the hterature of revolt, 
which buttressed and lent an intellectual air to his refractory 
nature He was receptive to that hterature which harmomzed 
with his temperament He appropriated what he wanted 
Never has he been mterested in learmng, research or ideas 
except m so far as he could use them for his self advancement 
as a man of action His sole preoccupation is himself It 


men as Baiumn, Kropotkm, Reclus, and Malatcsta who 
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If the term anarchist is to be applied to him at all, because 
his emphasis on individualism, it must be inteiprcled as 
meamng an individualist who cares notbng for the masses, 
nothing for human solidanty What Mussohni said in Apiil 
1920 thus becomes clear 

“I start with the individual and strike at the state The 
number of individuals who aie in potential revolt against the 
state, not this 01 that state, but against the state in itself, is a 
minority that is not unaware of its fate, but it exists ^ '*■ Down 
with the state m all its foims and incarnations the state of 
yesterday, of to day and of to moirow, the bourgeois state 
and the socialist state To us, who are the dying symbols of 
individualism, there remains, during the present gloom and 
the dark to morrow, only the religion, at present absurd, but 
always consoling, of Anarchy 

Mussolim gave his real personal estimate of the masses 
when he said in 1 91 1 that they were cowardly He did indeed 
speak in the name of the masses, of the need for their ekva 
tion, but this was a part of the conventional socialist tech 
nique Mussolini was among them, not of them He was an 
mdividuahst m their midst, with that disdain or disregaid 
for the masses, for the people, for humanity that has found its 
most complete literary expression m Max Stirner, the German 
author of The Ego and His Own^ a book which appealed so 
strongly to him that in 191 1 , when he was twenty seven years 
old, he enthusiastically described it as “the Gospel of indi 
viduahsm and the greatest poem that has ever been sung to the 
glory of man become god” Both as a socialist and as a fasc 1st, 
Mussolim has been a rather lone, solitary figure Sceptical of 
the efficacy of mass action, he placed his faith m the action 
of small, resolute, audacious to which he, of course, ap 
pointed himself, whether their object was socialism or fascism 
And yet, with all his overwhelming concentration upon 
himself, he has been an effective, even an inspnmg, orator 
and propagandist Harangue is like him can readily be found 
at Hyde Park or Umon Square He is an adept in every trick 
of the demagogue , he is a genuine blagueur^ uttering short, 
staccato sentences, declainung instead of arguing, dictating 
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instead of persuading, and usually with a threatening tone 
Whether assailing the enennes of the masses—thc bourgeoisie 
the church, and the state~or the foreign and domestic 
enemies of the fascist, totahtarian state— his personal state- 
hiS oratorical mannerisms have remained unchanged 
Mussolmi has a low warm voice that sometimes becomes 
monotonous He can male it raucous when he hies, and this 
IS true especially when he speaks at a mass meeting m a 
pubhc square and when he speais “down to” the four hun 
dred or so sheep hie men who male up his fascist Chamber 
of Deputies He generally seems excited, but, at bottom, he 
IS qmte calm He is not carried away by emotional frenry 
when he speaks Indeed, he is always appealing to and 
exciting the emotions and passions of his audience, be it 
fascist or socialist, but he himself is not imbued with the emo 
tions and passions which he voices He derives Iccn pleasure 
from playmg with the emotions of a crowd, which he has 
compared to a woman, but he does not respect it In evalua 
ting his power over fascist audiences, it must be remembered 
that they are notoriously “packed” audiences and that 
applause is mandatory And yet, he has revealed the salient 
quahty of making his audience beheve and feel that he is 
smeere He is capable of commumcating enthusiasm without 
bemg himself carried away by enthusiasm, of producing 
fanatics without bemg himself a fanatic Like many false 
immsters and pnests of God, hke many confidence men and 
rabble rousers, he invests his speeches, his writings, and his 
activities with a rmg of sincerity That is doubtless why the 
anarchist Armando Borghi wrote as early as igiothat Musso 
lim had the appearance of an apostle Little did Borghi then 
dream that fascist persecution would force him into exile and 
that he would publish, in three languages, an unusually 
scathing attack on the “apostle” who had turned his back on 
the revolutionary cause Mussohm’s uncanny faculty for 
making it appear that he has been completely absorbed by 
zealous devotion to a cause, whether it be socialism or 
fascism, internationalism or nationalism, is one of the great 
sources of his strength as a pohtical agitator and leader It 
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accounts for the many people in Italy who are Musso 
liniam— Mussohmans, followers of Mussolim—without 

believing in fascist ideology and explains his tremendous per 
sonal following when he was preaching the sociahst gospel 
Though he never has had faith in anything but himself, 
Mussolim has always been fully aware of other men’s need 
for faith The value of this criterion, manipulated by a man 
with his political ingenuity, cannot be over estimated When 
he was the Duce of Italian socialism, this superb actor 
stressed the need for faith m much the same way that he 
stressed the need for faith when he became the Duce of 
Itahan fascism The following illuminating statement by him 
in 1912 will be more instructive if the reader will substitute 
the word fascist for the word proletarian and the word 
fascism for the word socialism “What does it matter to the 
proletarian to understand socialism as one understands a 
theorem^ And is socialism perhaps reducible to a theorem^ 
We want to believe m it, we must believe m it Humamty 
needs a credo It is faith that moves mountains because it 
gives the illusion that mountains move Illusion is perhaps 
the only reality of life ” 

In the past several years, Mussolim has used to advantage 
his experiences as an emigrant, a poverty stricken person, a 
pohtical prisoner, a labour organizer, a journahst, and a 
leader of the sociahst movement and of the early fascist move 
ment, all of which had brought him into contact with differ 
ent types of people and circumstances With consummate 
agility, he adapts himself to a large variety of situations and 
personahties He could make most foreign visitors believe 
anything He plays on their vamty, on their desire for 
pubhcity To industrialists, he will speak of bringing order 
out of chaos To professors, he will speak of the “higher 
things” And so on Of course, he finds it much easier to 
bamboozle the Italians because behind his words are the 
material power of a mihtia, an army, and all the organs of a 
state He is a master of the art of political deception On the 
morrow of the Matteotti murder in June 1924, when he was 
at the most critical point of his career as head of the fascist 

X 
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government, he solemnly promised to “normahze” the «itua 
tion in Italy So sincere and convmcmg did he appear that 
many Itahan hberals, including several liberal members of 
the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, helped to give him 
a new lease of power Once he had emasculated and disarmed 
the opposition, he set out creating the fascist totalitarian 
state 

Mussohm has always had a poor opimon of the human 
race As a sociahst and as a fascist, he has repelled humam 
tanan impulses He is completely lacking m generosity 
Friendship is foreign to him Either he has disdained it or 
he has never had the capacity for it Possibly with the excep 
tion of members of his immediate family, Mussohm has never 
loved or trusted anyone, and he has rarely, if ever, shown 
any hbng for people Neither in the sociahst nor in the 
fascist movement has he had a single trusted and intimate 
friend His brother Amaldo, who died in 1 93 1 , is perhaps the 
only person who enjoyed his contmued confidence 
His lack of generosity towards his former acquamtances, 
his personal and pohtical enemies, and even those who dis 
agree with him probably constitutes his worst quality 1 think 
he himself regards it as one of his best traits, for it enables him 
to act unhampered by any sentimental considerations He 
would rather be feared than loved It may be that his lack of 
generosity and his mcapacity for or aversion to making 
friends are among the prmapal reasons for his pohtical 
success With his thorough, almost fiendish, knowledge of all 
that IS weak and bad in human nature, Mussohm derives 
sadistic satisfactionin degradmgmen and m bringing out their 
worst quahties He seeb to humble, not to elevate a man 
And tbs he does with no compunctions whatever He is a 
great corrupter I do not know of a single fascist whom he 
respects That scowl of contempt wbch bs face often ex 
presses became one of bs physical characteristics as he saw 
passmg before bm that array of sycophants, hypocrites, 
office seekers, intellectual traitors, and journalists who 
fawmngly begged a favour, some form of recogmtion from 
bm He cymcaHy allows men whom he once regarded as 
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pimps and personifications of Rabagas in Italian political 
life, to call themselves fascists, even to write laudatory books 
about him Note the nationalists of the Corradim, Federzom, 
Rocco school Note the ex revolutomst Paolo Orano, now a 
prominent spokesman of fascist pohcy, and author, besides, 
of one of the most idiotic books ever written on the Duce 
Mussohm has seen mankind at its worst, and this he gloats 
over He has always had little respect for human life, 
defending assassination in the name of sociahsm, allowing it 
under his fascist regime He disapproves of assassination not 
because he believes in the inviolabihty of human hfe, but 
because it so frequently is inexpedient for certain political 
ends He was not in the least moved as a man when mem 
bers of his party butchered Matteotti He was furious over 
this murder not because it was a crime, but because he 
deemed it to be a political blunder which might cost him bs 
power As editor of the Avanti^, he yearned for a “bath of 
blood”, the “historic day” of judgment in the battle between 
the proletanat and the bourgeoisie As leader of the fascists, 
he has viewed more than one “bath of blood”, more than 
one “bstoric day” of judgment in his effort to seize and 
maintain unhmited power for himself Whatever his alleged 
social objective, sociahsm or fascism, he has always been 
certain that “it is blood wbch gives movement to the 
resounding wheel of history” Once entrenched in power, he 
translated into impenalist terms bs former belhcose socialist 
exhortations and he told the world that “war alone brings up 
to its highest tension all human energy and puts the stamp of 
nobihty upon the peoples who have the courage to meet it” 
The ex Herveiste was one of the most vociferous exponents of 
Italy’s entrance into the Great War After the war, he excited 
those passions in Italy that would lead to civil war The con 
temporary event he has perhaps admired most, outside of the 
fascist movement wbch he regards as his personal creation, 
is the Bolshevik Revolution— 'particularly its acbevement in 
violently overthrowing an old r^me He has not hatred, but 
contempt for the Itahan commumst leaders because they 
failed miserably to effect a revolution m Italy, because they 
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talked too much about revolution without resorting to the 
weapon of violence with sufficient success Mussolini has 
utihzed to the M his masterful knowledge of revolutionary 
techmque Ideas do not count for him, power does— power 
achieved through violence, maintained by violence Two 
legends adorned his newspaper 11 Popolo iltabay the organ he 
founded in November 1914 m order to advocate Italy’s 
intervention in the war one, “Whoever has arms has 
bread— Blanqui” , the other, “Revolution is an idea that 
has found bayonets— Napoleon” Almost all the writers on 
Mussohm’s hfe cite these mottoes as though Mussolim 
had been the first to make use of them, but I am quite 
sure that he had found them at random on the title page of 
La ConqueU de I'Amee, a book wntten by Gustave Herve and 
pubhffiedm 1913 

Mussolim assimilated these mottoes foi his own purpose, 
emphasizing arms and bayonets, not revolution, although 
with his abiding fascination for “revolution”, he persists 
m calling the fascist seizure and exercise of power a revolu 
tion He IS a master m the manipulation and exploitation of 
sentiments In this respect, he has displayed veritable pohtical 
gemus at certam times inks career, notably in the immediate 
post war penod when he was at the nadir of his political for 
tunes He exalts nationahsm m much the same way that he 
used to exalt intemationahsm It makes little difference to 
him what the flag is, whether that of fascism or of socialism, 
so long as he is its standard bearer The innumerable changes 
in ks fascist programme before and after the “March on 
Rome ’ did not disturb km, for ks eye was set on one thmg 
only the seizure ofpower and Its maintenance For example, 
in 1919 and 1920, when “bolshevism” was supposed to have 
tkeatened Italy, Mussolim fomented the passions of discord 
and conflict in the pemnsula He championed an advanced 
radical programme He favoured the occupation of the 
factories by Itahan workers in September and October 1920, 
and he supported their econoimc gnevances Later, he was 
able to exploit the “horror” and “fear” engendered in vast 
strata of the Itahan pubhc by the occupation of the ftictones, 
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which was represented as the high water mark of Itahan 
“bolshevism” 

In July 1920, Mussohm wrote one of his many articles 
denouncing the Bolshevik regime and Lemn We are not at 
present interested m the truth or falsity, the soundness or 
unsoundness of his observations Rather, we are interested in 
noting that he later built up his fascist state in Italy along the 
lines he had condemned m the Bolshevik state His attack on 
Lemn and Soviet Russiagives us anexcellent description of the 
later fascist, totalitarian, Mussohman state Substitute the 
word Mussohm for Lemn, the word Italy for Russia, the 
words fascist party for communist or socialist party, and an 
accurate idea will be formed of the Italian fascist state 
Mussohm really was fond of what he appeared to hate 
According to him, the Bolshevik state was a “state in the 
most concrete meamng of this word a state, that is, a 
government, composed of men who exercise power, imposing 
an non discipline upon individuals and groups and practising 
‘reaction’ whenever necessary *** In the Russia of Lemn, 
there is only one authority his authority There is only one 
libeity his liberty There is only one opimon his opimon 
There is only one law his law One must either submit or 
perish No ciisis, therefore, of state authority in Russia, 
but a state, that is, a super state ^**, a state that swallows up 
and crushes the individual and governs his entire life It is 
understood that the zealots of the ‘strong’, Prussian or iron 
fisted state find that their ideal has been realized there In 
ordei to maintain the authority of the state in full force, no 
speeches, manifestos or lachrymose invocations are wanted, 
armed force is wanted The most powerfully armed state, for 
domestic and foreign purposes, that exists in the world to day 
IS precisely Russia The army of the Soviets is formidable, and 
as for the ‘police’, it has nothing to envy in the Okrana of the 
time of the Romanoffs Whoever says state necessarily says 
the army, the police, the judiciary and the bureaucracy The 
Russian state is the state par excellence, and it is clear that 
having statetized economic hfe in its innumerable mamfesta 
tions, a huge army of bureaucrats has been formed At the 
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base of this pyramid, on the sumimt of which stands a hand 
fill of men, tee is the multitude, tec is the proletariat 
which, as in the old bourgeois regimes, obeys, works, and 
eats htde or allows itself to be massacred Dictatorship of the 
proletariat^ The members of the wine clubs m their ‘drinking' 
meetings stiH beheve in it In Russia, tec exists, indeed, 
a dictatorship of the proletariat, exercised not by the 
proletarians, but rate *** by the commumst party which, 
if it has, as is said,*** scarcely 700,000 members, represents 
a very small minority o^ the total population In reality, it is 
a few men of this party who govern Russia Their repubhc, 

‘with absolute and unhmited power’, is a genume and 
ventable autocracy *** The realty is this *** In Russia, 
there does not exist anything that even distantly resembles 
sociahsm, in Russia, owing to a series of well known his 
toncal circumstances, a small fraction ot the sociahst party 
has seized power *** That of Lemn is a gigantic, temble 
expenence in mpore mli Lemn is an artist who has worked 
men, as other artists have worked marble or metals But men 
are stronger than stone and less malleable than iron There is 
no masterpiece The artist has failed The task was superior 
to his capaaUes ” 

Whatever doubts Mussohm may have had about Lemn, he 
has certainly entertained none about his own capacity to 
work men, to subdue them to his own will and to cast them 
m any mould he wished He is the prey of a boundless ambi 
non which was whetted early in his hfe by the extraordmary 
power he wielded m the sociahst movement and which is still 
far from bemg satisfied despite his enormous personal success 
m many fields We find it easy to beheve that apparently 
when he was only twenty six years old, he told one of his close 
Romagnuole acquaintances, Torquato Nanm, that he had 
found few men in Italy who were ks equals Always in search 
of an ideological lever with wkch to move the masses and to 
assert the supremacy of ks ego, he found it first in sociahsm 
and later in an extreme form of nationahsm Durmg the 
Great War, as he quoted the saying “Give me a fulcrum for a 
lever and I will move the world”, he thought of Buddha, 
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Chnstj and Mahomet as men who had found a point of 
support and had moved three worlds in different ideological 
directions With his flair for whatever will impress the masses, 
Mussohm has been superlatively successful in identifying his 
person with such popular causes as sociahsm and national 
ism, exploiting every opportumty and occasion that would 
advance his quest for personal power He has had the singular 
good fortune to be the Duce both of extreme revolutionary 
socialism and extreme reactionary fascism Is it any wonder 
that he has wished to make his own hfe his masterpiece^ A 
little more than a year before the fascist “March on Rome”, 
when certain fascists were recalcitrant to his will, he 
brusquely declared that if fascism, his child, would not follow 
him, no one could oblige him to follow fascism “The man 
who has guided and led a movement and has given it the 
best of his energy, has the nght to go beyond the analysis of a 
thousand local elements in order to view in its synthesis the 
pohtical and moral panorama*** which is not that of 
Bologna, of Venice or of Cuneo, but which is Itahan, 
European, world wide *** I am a leader who leads, not a 
leader who follows Besides and above all, I go against the 
current, I will never yield and I will always be on the 
watch, especially when the changing wind swells the sails of 
my destiny” After achieving power, he spoke to his 
coquettish and official biographer Signora Sarfatti about his 
desire to be somone “Yes, I am possessed by this mama It 
inflames, gnaws and consumes me, hke a physical malady I 
want to make a mark on history with my will, like a hon with 
his claws ” 

AU Mussohm’s doctrmal and moral somersaults and 
divagations, all his outward allegiance to vaned and con 
tradictory political theories become intelhgible only if it is 
borne in mind that he cannot pay even hp service to ideas 
unless he can utihze them as instruments of his ambition for 
power, unless he can convince himself of the identity between 
an idea and his will for power With him, as with so many 
men of action, the utterance of an idea and the conviction 
that he alone can be its standard bearer are inseparable 
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Since his dominant passion is the pursuit of personal power, 
his apostasy does not disconcert him in the least A few years 
before the Great War, he castigated the corrupters of 
pohtical principles by hurhng at them the dehnition of con 
science as a pair of breeches that can be lowered whenever 
necessary In later years, he offered history his own person as 
one of the most shameless symbols of political hypocrisy, 
glori^ing everything he once condemned, allying himself 
with his former pohtical and personal enemies, and tearing 
to pieces whatever sense of solidarity he had at any time 
professed with the humble and the underprivileged The same 
man who warned his sociahst comrades against adopting the 
Nietzschean maxim “Nothing is true, everything is per 
mitted” has made this maxim the cornerstone of his fascist 
philosophy of hfe As a hater of the bourgeoisie, he saw no 
reason for becoming sentimental if a “bourgeois son of a 
bitch” were killed by a bomb Why should he later become 
sentimental over the murder of an anti fascist “son of a 
bitch” ^ Why get sentimental if someone should try to kill the 
King, asked Mussohm before the Great War^ Since an 
attempt on the King’s hfe is an accident to be expected in a 
King’s profession, “why be moved and why weep for the 
King, ‘only’ for the King’ Why this hysterical, excessive 
sensibihty when it is a question of crowned heads’” After the 
war, Mussohm’s fascist programme demanded a repubhc in 
Italy But after the “March on Rome”, a law was passed 
estabhshmg the death penalty in cases involving the assassma 
tion of or the attempt to assassinate the King, the Queen, the 
Crown Pnnee, or the Head of the Government— Mussohm 
It remained for him— who once consigned a little volume 
on John Huss to the press in order to arouse in its readers 
“hatred of every form of spiritual and secular tyranny, 
whether it be theocratic or Jacobm”— to establish in Italy a 
reign of secular tyranny Where in anti clerical and atheistic 
hterature can there be found anything approaching 
Mussohm’s statements about the love affairs of Christ with 
Mary Magdalene and the wife of Pontius Pdate’ and yet, 
he negotiated the Lateran Accord with the Church, restoring 
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the Papacy to a measure of power in the Itahan pemnsula 
that It has not enjoyed in several decades 

A fundamental consistency in Mussolim’s career has been 
his predilection for extreme points of view, be they revolu 
tionary or reactionary, red or black Both his defamation and 
exaltation of rehgion, patriotism, mihtansm, monarchy, and 
the state have been charactenzed by the same truculence He 
has turned his vehement clamour for war between proletarian 
and capitalist classes into vehement clamour for war between 
proletarian or poor and capitahst or rich nations Before the 
Great War, at a time when Italy was steadily progressing 
under a system of democracy and hberty, he railed at the 
Italian judiciary for following Torquemada instead of 
Beccaiia It took him to degrade the Itahan judiciary, to 
legislate Beccaria out of existence in his own native land and 
to install Torquemada as the symbol of fascist justice At one 
time an articulate dissenter only because he was without 
power, going so far as to express the hope that the rulers of 
Italy would choke in their own blood, he saw to it, when he 
achieved power, that no man could enjoy the right of dissent 
from, let alone that of opposition to, his personal will In 
relationship to himself, he can see men only as slaves or 
servants, never as equals or collaborators 

The destroyer of every elementary civil and pohtical right 
would allow no one in fascist Italy to paraphrase what he had 
to say in 1914 when he vindicated in a court room his right 
to censure the “massacre” of workmen “Imagine an Italy in 
which thirty six milhon citizens should all think in the same 
way as though their brains were cast in the same mould and 
you would have 

“President of the Court [interrupting] An insane asylum 

“Mussohm Or rather, the bngdom of boredom and 
imbecihty The King himself, faced by thirty six milhon 
monarchists, would feel the need of insisting on the existence 
of a repubhcan *** It is necessary that beside those who say 
no there be those who say that beside those who exalt the 
army there be those who decry it, and that beside those who 
acclaim bourgeois society there be those who wish to destroy 
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this bourgeois society Unanimity, umformity mean 
acephaly, death Gentlemen of the jury, pay homage to the 
ancient philosopher Hcrachtus, the melancholy man of 
Ephesus, who declared ‘Strife is the origin of all thmgs’ 

Well then, allow us to struggle, give us the liberty to struggle, 
and you will render homage to a great philosopher and to a 
very great principle the principle of liberty 
Surely, Mussohm has always sought movement, strife, 
action, struggle He cannot be a neutral spectator of events , 
he must be an active participant in them , he must take sides 
He would defy fate and shape his course with his will if he 
could In the midst of his orgiastic activism, he has frequently 
and without conscience trampled upon every principle he 
may have once held sacred Hence it is questionable if there 
IS anything heroic m his life, for can a leader be a hero unless 
he symbolizes an idea, a mode of hfe that ennobles men 
instead of degradmg them^ 

On March 23, 1919, the official date of the founding of the 
fascist movement, the future dictator proclaimed “We arc 
positively against every form of dictatorship, from that of the 
sword to that of the three cornered hat [the church], from 
that of money to that of the masses ” In the same year, the 
future hberticide cned out “Down with the dictatorship of 
a party'”, for he, the self styled mdividuahst, was then cer 
tarn that the freedom of the individual could not be crushed 
by the “dictators of the Lemmst barracks” , just as it was not 
crushed by the “corporals of the Prussian barracks” 

His first pubhshed article— in his nineteenth year— was 
a cry of indignation against the Kurdish oppression of the 
Armemans His most clamorous fascist deed has been the 
suppression of the Ethiopians as an independent people The 
execution of Eerrer in 1909 excited his ire He has recently 
given material aid and comfort to virtually the same 
forces in Spam that willed the execution of Ferrer In his 
twenty fourth year, when the pohee authorities of Onegha 
asked the Directorate of the school where he was teaching to 
dismiss him, he raised the Mowing questions “Is not the 
attempt to take away bread from an individual crimmal’*** 
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Is not this persecution of ideas sincerely professed revolting^” 
And yet, as the head of the fascist state, he proceeded without 
the slightest qualm to order the dismissal or the persecution 
of the most independent minds in Italian universities Under 
his fascist rule, justice is not “the beautiful Themis of the 
pagans”, but, as he once wrote, “an old idler who prostitutes 
herself to the first one who comes along, provided he belongs 
to the pohce, to this ignoble collection of hirehngs” He 
would relegate the law to the flames only when it interfered 
with his personal liberty The same man who railed against 
Swiss authorities for expelling him from their borders as 
though he were a “mangy dog that might infect everybody”, 
and who began to ask himself whether his face was one for a 
guillotine, has learned from his bitter experiences only to hate 
any man who questions his power or will as the fa<!cist Duce 
One thing he fears is assassination, he who sang paeans of 
praise to the sacred acts of the avengers— the assassins of 
tyrants Does he not fear assassination because his own early 
preachings constitute an incitement to his own assassination, 
now that he has come to rule tyranmcally? He once made 
humble workers shiver with horror and weep as he told them 
of the brutahties of the Itahan police against workers And 
yet, when he became the fasast Duce, he embarked on a 
pohcy of violent reprisal against all his enemies, urging his 
followers with unrestramed fury to have no mercy on his 
opponents The same man who once defined martial law as 
the unchaimng of brutal pohce instincts has erected martial 
law into a system of government, compared to wbch the 
Austrian rule of various parts of Italy in the mneteenth 
century seems hke the reign of enhghtened government He 
has strengthened those institutions he once excoriated— the 
monarchy, the church, the army, and the pohce He has 
established a special tribunal of the fascist state, that pitilessly 
metes out heavy sentences to Itahans who do not agree with 
fascism, and as he observes the verdicts of tbs tribunal, the 
memory of his own pnson experiences does not m the 
shghtest disconcert bm or give bm pause 
Amid all these contradictions, the one concern from which 
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he has nevei swerved has been his search for power Truly, he 
has given us the best definition of fascism by calling it a 
hierarchy culminating in a pm pomt—thc pinpoint, of 
course, being himself Both as a socialist and as a fascist, he 
has conceived of himself as the infallible leader who must be 
obeyed By order, by discipline, by law, by duty, ne means 
subservience to his own person Perhaps the record of no 
statesman in history offers as many illogical, inconsistent, and 
contradictoiy elements and yet such infleviblc faith m his own 
capacity for leadership as that of Mussolim Whether at Porli, 
as the Duce of a small band of socialists, or at Rome, as the 
Duce of a large army of fascists, the autocratic bent of his 
mind, the ex cathedra character of his pronouncements and 
the brisk gestures of finahty with which he clothes hi' deci 
sions have always been in evidence His demand for the con 
quest of Ethiopia offered him occasion to display in all its 
plenitude his arrogant sense of pride m his own leadership 
With rare pohtical subtlety combined with audacious 
truculence, he achieved the most resounding personal 
triumph of his entire career by suppressing the independence 
of Ethiopia Little did the fate of his own people matter to 
him as long as his personal prestige was at stake When the 
fall of Addis Ababa sealed the victory of his personal pohey, 
he said to a group of Itahan peasants “1 am with y ou because 
I know you are with me ” And yet, great as his victory in 
Ethiopia has been, it has by no means appeased his thirst for 
personal glory As long as Mussolini lives as the head of the 
Itahan State, the world will know no peace, for this man’s 
constant and restless search for power knows no bounds and 
no restraint He has taken advantage and he will continue to 
take advantage of any situation that will help him to project 
his personahty, so as to make it dominant not only m Italy 
but also in Europe and even the rest of the Western world 
Havmg satisfied his ambition to become the undisputed 
master of forty milhon people, he has achieved success m 
crushmg a free African state , he has aided and abetted in the 
estabhshment of clerical fascism in Austria, the Nazi victory 
in Germany, the breakdown of the League of Nations system, 
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and the fascist attempt to control Spam He will never stop 
fomenting disorder, arousing hatred, and threatening war as 
long as he envisages himself as the founder of a new world 
pohtic, as long as there lies before him the formidable tempta 
tion of seeing the fascist mentality, as incarnated in his own 
person, dominate the Western world 

Mussohm the sociahst was as imperious, fiery, dictatorial, 
and disdainful as is Mussohm the fascist He has always been 
refractory to any law, to any norm tending to restnct his 
personal will Hence his aversion to liberahsm, to democracy 
and to parhamentary institutions The closer one studies his 
sociahst career, the more one reahzes how irregular he was 
as a party member He thoroughly enjoyed bemg the Duce 
of the socialist party, but when it r^sed to embrace his 
views contemplating intervention in the Great War though 
he had for weeks insisted upon a pohey of absolute neutrahty, 
he resigned his post as editor of the Avanti^ and advocated 
intervention For several years, from 1914 until 1920, he 
played a minor role m national pohtics The years of bs 
greatest isolation were those immediately following the war, 
the sociahsts were too strong, but it must be said that he 
never despaired Fighting for power with an extraordmary 
singleness of purpose, an astute pohtical sense, and a com 
plete disregard for scruples, he manoeuvred bmself mto a 
strong position with the “March on Rome” in October 
1922 By 1925, after ruthlessly destroying all traces of 
serious opposition, he found bs way clear to estabhshmg 
a totahtanan regime Thereafter, the Duce of a pohtical 
party and a well orgamzed mihta became the Duce of 
a state 

Nationahsm, patnotism, Italy, the interests of the Itahan 
people are mere words to him, mere symbols of sentiments 
which he can and does use and exploit to his own advantage 
with superlative effectiveness Italy, the nation, the national 
interest are sbbboleths to bm, just as sociahsm, the social 
revolution, human welfare were sbbboleths to him Few are 
the men in bstory who have seen their consummg ambition 
and love of power as effectually reahzed as Mussohm He has 
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. W the satisfaction of becoming what he always wanted m 
a duce,^a superman beyond good and evil a “m» 
bewme god , No one has more effectively describd M, 
hni than Mussolini himself, when in the year iqio at the T 
of twenty-seven, he uttered the words: “Within t ^ 
recogmze no one superior to myself,” 



CHRONOLOGY 


SOME IMPORTANT DATES IN MUSSOLINI’S 
CAREER 


July 29, 1883 Born in district of Dovia, Commune of Pre 
dappiOj Provmce of Fork, Italy Father a blacbmith and 
socialist, mother an elementary school teacher and devout 
Catholic 

1901 Receives normal school diploma 

February 1902 Goes to Gualtien Emiha to teach in elementary 
school 

July 1902 Emigrates to Switzerland Arrested for vagrancy at 
Lausanne 

August 1902 Begms career as socialist agitator 

June 1903 Expelled from Canton of Bern for revolutionary 
activities 

October or November 1903 Returns to Italy 

January 1904 Leaves agam for Switzerland Prefecture of Forli 
begms to keep a secret police record of his activities 

March 1904 Plays a leading role at Zunch Congress of Itahan 
soci^ts in Switzerland 

April 1904 Declared a refractatre or draft dodger m Italy 
Expelled from Canton of Geneva for usmg falsified passport 

September 1904 Amnesty in Italy for certam refractavres 

November or December 1904 Returns to Italy 

1905- 1906 Performs compulsory mihtary service in Italy 

1906- 1907 Elementary school teacher at Tolmezzo 

March-June 1908 High school teacher at Onegha 
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July 1908 Sentenced by loili Couit to thice months’ impiison 
ment for havir^ threatened armed violence against a “scab” 
labour orgamzer 

November 1908 On appeal, sentence reduced to p davs’ 
imprisonment 

February 1909 Goes to Trent, in Austria Hungary, as socialist 
journalist and labour leader Pio\okes hatred of clericals 
and government officials 

September 1909 Expelled fiom Austria Hungary 

October 1909 Returns to Fork Speaks against the execution 
of the Spanish anarchist fiancisco tenei 

January iqio Becomes editor of the weekly I a lotta di Cksst 
{The Class Struggle) at Fork and leader of the 1 01k socialist 
federation 

October 1910 Delivers speech at Italian socialist congress at 
Milan 

November 1911 Sentenced to one year of impiisonment for 
agitating against the Turco Italian War 

February 1912 On appeal, prison term reduced to five months 

March 19P Released from pnson Resumes editorial work on 
Th Class Struggle 

July 1912 Dekvers famous speecn at Italian socialist congress 
at Reggio Emilia as spokesman of revolutionary group in the 
party Made member of party’s Executive Committee 

December i, 1912 Becomes editor of the Avantit^ daily organ 
of Italian socialist party, published at Milan 

October 1913 Defeated as sxialist candidate for parliament' 

April 1 , 1914 Acquitted of chaige of mating to aimc, vikfying 
the army, etc 

April 27, 1914 At soaalist congress at Ancona, demands 
expulsion of Freemasons from the socialist party 

June 1 9 14 Enthusiastic supporter of revolutionary “Red W eek” 
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July-October 1914 One of the ongmators and vigoious pro 
ponents of formula of “absolute neutrality ’ for Italy in the 
Great War, then advocates formula of “ielati\e (or con 
ditional) neutiality”, 1 e socialist position in the event of 
Italy’s mtervention to be determined according to changing 
arcumstances Passionate controveisy in sociakst party 
regaidmg its neutiality stand 

October 20, 1914 Party’s Executive Committee lefuses to 
adopt Mussohm’s “relative neutrality” formula He resigns 
editorship of the AvanW 

November 15, 1914 Founds II Popolo d'ltalia, a daily at Milan, 
advocating Italy’s intervention in the Great War on the 
side of the Alhes Begins feverish interventionist campaign 

November 24, 1914 Expelled fiom Milan club of Itahan 
socialist party 

November 29, 1914 Party’s Executive Committee latifies act 
of Milan club 

February 1915 Duel with lawyer Libero Merhno 

March 1915 Duel with socialist deputy Treves 

May 23, 1915 Italy declares war on Austna Hungary 

August-September 1915 Conscripted and goes to the front 

August 27, 1916 Italy declares war on Germany 

February 23, 1917 Severely wounded by shrapnel when shell 
exploded dunng trench mortar practice Taken to hospital 
near front and later to hospital m Milan 

c August 1917 Leaves hospital on crutches and resumes regular 
editorial work on II P<iolo d' Italia Does not return to the 
front 

March 23, 1919 Founder of fascist movement at Milan, with 
advanced radical programme 

September 1919 Supports D’Annunzio’s occupation of Fiume 

November 1919 Defeated as fascist candidate for parhament 

May 1921 Elected deputy to parhament as a fascist 


Y 
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October Duel \Mth ioimci socnlist comiade hanccsco 
Ciccotti 

November ig'^i Oic;ani7ation of hscist movement into a 
pobtic'’! paity called Paitito hck.ionaU lamsia 

May 1 92'’ Dud with jOUinaUbt M u lo Missii oh 
October 192'’ ihieatens la^eKt maich on Rome 

October 27, i9'’2 Factd Mmibtiy k srtrnb Ikc;r»oing of moDili 
zation of armed fascists lor march on Rome 

October 29, ig'*'’ King asL 1 im to form mimstrv 

October 30, 1922 Forms a coalition mimstiv with him«clf as 
Prime Mimstei Armed fascst squads begin m enter Rome 

October3i, 192'^ Heandothamcmbtisofmiiustivhkcformal 
oath of office Armed fascist squids parade (or narch) 
through Rome and are levievvcd by Mussolin and by the 
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ouuLii oi niiier 


M W Fodor 

Demy 8vo qj 

Out of the twenty se-ven countiies of Europe ten are situated in Central 
and South Eastern Europe— the traditional danger zone of this Con 
tinent The World War started with a pohtical murder committed in these 
parts, and who knows \^hether the next spark to set the European powdei 
box on fire will not come again from these countries^ Mr Fodor traces 
the varying developments in these countries after the break up of the 
four major Empires of pre war Europe, and analyses the spiritual as 
well as dynamic foices and movements which have been shapmg the 
fates of these countries and nations He explains how the rival absolutist 
and semi absolutist Imperiahsms of Hohenzollern Germany, Tsarist 
Russia, and the Austro Hungarian monarchy have been replaced in the 
post war drama by the struggles between Soviet Russian Commumsm, 
Italian Fascism, and Hitler’s German National Socialism 
M W Fodor is probably the most impoitant newspaper correspon 
dent of post war Europe He has opened up Central and Eastern Europe 
for the English spealing world, and has written, or caused to be written, 
practically eveiy important dispatch that has come from this particular 
section of Europe John Gunther, Dorothy Thompson, George Slocombe, 
and many othei well known journalists have been taught their trade by 
Fodor 

Heyday in a Vanished World 

bjf Stephen Bonsai 

Sm Royd Bvo 12 s 6d 

In the days when the mneteenth century was drawing to a colourful 
finale, people said that James Gordon Bennett was making newspaper 
history with his New York Herald The truth is, he was mabng pohtical 
history as well 

Stephen Bonsai, one of Bennett’s star reporters, played a conspicuous 
part m helpmg shape the history of that vanished world In this book 
he gives you the highhghts of his picturesque career as a Herdd 
correspondent at the turn of the century 
In London he won Parnell’s confidence and obtamed an exclusive 
intemew, was present when Arthur James Balfour made his maiden 
appearance as Under Secretary for Ireland, “broke” the classic story of 
John L Sullivan and the Prmce of Wales (later Edward VII) In Austria 
he obtamed an interview with the Ptime Munster, a feat never before 
accomphshed On the strength of this scoop, Bennett assigned him a 
lovmg commission to the “cockpit of Europe” where he promptly earned 
the title Bonsai of the Balkans A stripling of twenty three, he had the 
unique experience of “advising” their greybeard mmisters and with his 
own eyes observed the developments which were leading the world 
directly to war 

H^day in a Vamhed World combmes the mtimate quahty of In 
Search of History with the wealth of material which John Gunthei, 
writme m and of a later dav revealed m Inside Enrobe 



Inside German) Now 

byR T Clad 

Authoi oi Fall of the German Republic etc 
La Cr Bvo "is ^ 

Inside Germany Now is not a book ol tiavcller’s impressions, but an attempt 
to gam fiom a vaiiety of sources an answt r to tliat \ ital question What 
are the German people actually thinking'’ Behind the unified facade 
presented by a shackled Go\ernmcnt press ihcic exist many currents 
of opimon cntical of the regime or of ctiUin aspects of its pohey—m 
religion, in economics, m foicign politics Ihtsc currents exist even 
inside the National Socialist Paity, where there is not one, but actually 
several oppositions on matters ol principle quite apait liom the personi 
rivalries of leaders Fach class, each proxince suficis its own peculiar 
opposition tvhich only rarely appeals is i definite lictoi in politics, 
but IS potentially ol great importance 
This book tries to indicate the re isons foi these oppositions to cxtiact 
their significance and their possibilities and to study the u influence 
on the policy of Hitlerism which is more than Hitler and moic than 
the German Govemraent This is a book not so much lor the political 
student as for the ordmaiy leadei in this countix whose futuie is moie 
than likely to be shaped by what ultimately does happen in a Gcimany 
fanatiozed but not yet umted 

Conversations with Masaryk 

by Karel Captk 

TRANSLATED BY M &, R WlATHER\LI 
La Cr Bvo is U 

The first two volumes of the Cmiersalums with Masaryk were the Prcsi 
dent’s autobiography, the last volume contains his philosophic, religious, 
and political views This portrait of the inner man may also be con 
sidered as a legacy of a great moial peisonality, and as such invaluable 
to all those who still appreciate individual achic cement and individual 
responsibihty The style has the usual chaim ol the Masaryk-Capek 
combination 

Elysian Fields 

by Salvador de Madariaga 

Cr Zw gy 

“This is a fine book Its ideas ha\< a nobility and a reason 
ableness The expression of them is both right and witty and they 
have the importance of compelling one to think a second time, of forcing 
one to reinstall question marks after one’s most comfortable convictions ” 



BOOKS BY EMIL LUDWIG 


Cleopatra 

Demy ho Second Impression i2J 6d 

“By Its sheer artistry it rises head and shoulders above the many in 
different biographies of its subject which have been written durmg the 
last few years Herr Ludwig uses the novelist’s licence without the 
novelist’s technique the book combines the fieshness of a novel 
with the assurance of a first class biography There is no striving for 
effect Scenes are sketched with a masterly economy of detail, the 
characters have the mtimacy and completeness of creations”—- 
The Times 

^^Cleopatra is one of this famous romantic biographer’s happiest 
achievements Here, presented withinsight and artistry, is the fascmating 
queen who was a match for scholars, generals and diplomats Daily 
Mail 

Napoleon 

Med ho Popular Edition IllustraUd loj 

“The historian is almost entirely content to tell the events of Napoleon’s 
life and to let the reader do the psychologmng for himself He has told 
a great story greatly The figure he impresses on the mmd of the reader 
is one of colossal force Sunday Times 

“Bnlhantly written The writer has the supreme art of the 
biographer Daily Express 

“A fascinatmg study written with great narrative, vigorous and 
dramatic insight Daily Herald 


Bismarck 

Med Svo Popular Edition Elustated lor 

‘ ‘A triumph of psychological analysis Everv vital word of Bismarck 

and his assoaates is set down m the great book, as vast and various as 
the German countryside of which Bismarck was essentially an 
emanation Out of its dark shadows the face of a truly tremendous 
personahty emerges like a portrait by Rembrandt ^’‘—Morning Post 
“It is a telling piece of portraiture, vinle m its characterization, brutal 
without reserve, broadly dravm, and with such amazmg skill that the 
impr«sion is compelling that this is the true portrait Daily Telegraph 



Tails with Mussolini 

Lmil Lutlwii, 

La Cr 8ro lIluMd ^ 

1 admit to a pitjuditc ii,ninst Uitli Hurl udwit; and Siqnoi Mussolini 
despite thcsi pitjudias I found the book cxtrtmdy interesting 
and, when I imhhid it I had a mucli higher opinion of, and 
sympathy with the, Ehet itoi th in whi n I be gan it Skilfully written 
Mussolini speaks h it with diictlniss ind simpluits, and usually 
with appaicnl fiankntss’ —li^kna 

“Profoundly interesting ludwig h'‘s eerlimh imcntcd a new and 
somewhat fearsome w ly of wi itiiig liiogi *pln ’ Motmutf Posl 


Kemalbt Turkey and the Middle East 
by kirl kiugcj 

Cr 8so yr U 

“Deeply mterestmg, cxtrcmeH eoncist and paekecl ssilh infoimation 
Week End Review 

“Competent and compiehensise 

“A volume which those who au eo'iee in d iboul I uioih. will icad and 
read again British Weekly 


German Universities and National Socialism 
Sj/ E \ Hailshornc 

Derr^ 8co 6 j 

“Here is a book to be lead by all eduuted people m Gicat Britam 
The plan of the book is simpU and its tuculioii lui id and busi 
ness hke The treatment is objective ind the gtnt r \\ conclusions 
are put forward m a well balanced and iaii minded summary 
E L Woodward in 
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